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Organization  of  the  Association 
1920-1921. 


OFFICEES 

President — E.  A.  Birge, 
President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Y ice-President — E.  J.  Aley, 
President  of  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

Vice-President  Ex  Officio — Philander  Priestley  Claxton. 
United  States  Gommissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretarij-Treasurer — Fraxk  L.  McVey, 
President  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Executive  Committee — The  President,  Vice-President. 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  following: 

Stratton  D.  Brooks, 
President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

W.  E.  Clark, 
President,  University  of  Nevada,  Eeno,  Nevada. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  National  University  and  Legislation, 
Presidents  Denny,  Kane,  Von  Kleinsmid  and  Suzzalo. 

Committee  of  Conference  with  Other  Associations  of  Colleges 

and  Secondary  Schools, 

President  Burton,  Permanent  Representative. 

Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication, 
Presidents  McVey,  Powers  and  Avery. 

Permanent  Delegate  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association — President  Jessup. 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Presidents  Burton,  Vinson  and  Futrall. 

Representatives  to  American  Council  on  Education, 
Presidents  Campbell,  Aley  and  Kinley. 

Representative  to  National  Research  Council, 
President  McVey. 


The  Following  Institutions  Were  Represented  at  the  Meeting 
in  Washington  November  12-13,  1920. 


University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutcheson  Denny,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  David  Prescott  Barrows,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander  Murphree, 
President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  David  Kinley,  President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  William  Lowe  Bryan,  Presidsnt. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Dean  Raymond. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Dean  Kelley. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Frank  L.  McVey,  President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Col.  Thomas  Duckett 
Boyd,  President. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Marion  L.  Burton,  Presi- 
dent. 

Unh-ersity  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Joseph  Xeely  Powers,  Chan- 
cellor. 

University  of  Montana.  Htlona.  :\Iont..  Edward  Charles  Elliott,  Chan- 
cellor. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D.,  Thomas  P.  Kane,  Presi- 
dent. 

Mi.\Mi  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Raymond  Mollyneaux  Hughes,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Okla.,  Stratton  Duhith  Brooks,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Campbell,  President. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  William  Spenser  Currell, 
President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  H.  G.  Morgan,  President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman, 
President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  \\'ash.,  Henry  Suzzallo,  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank  Butler  Trotter, 
President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Dean  Sellery. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Rev.  W.  H.  Demar«st, 
President. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


ROBERT  BURWELL  FULTON 

(From  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Faculty,  University  of  Mississippi 

June  16,  1919.) 


"Telegrams  received  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  Friday,  May  the 
thirtieth,  brought  the  sorrowful  news  of  the  sudden  death,  on  Thursday 
evening,  in  New  York  City,  of  Ex-Chancellor  Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  he 
having  reached  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  Dr.  Fulton  was  first- 
honor  man  in  the  Arts  class  of  1869,  a  truly  remarkable  class,  numbering 
twenty  men,  half  of  whom  had  been  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  Army,  nine 
of  whom  became  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  all  of  whom  served  their  day 
and  generation  well." 

"He  served  the  University  of  Mississippi  continuously  from  1871  to 
the  time  of  his  resignation  in  1906,  giving  the  longest  period  of  service 
of  any  man  ever  connected  with  the  institution.  Becoming  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Astronomy  in  1871,  adjunct  professor  of  same  in 
1873,  he  was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  in  1875,  and  became  Chan- 
cellor in  1892.  That  his  service  during  these  years  was  uniformly  success- 
ful is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  rendered  under  various  administrations 
and  varying  conditions,  and  that  it  led  to  repeated  promotion." 

"His  chancellorship,  extending  over  a  period  of  some  fourteen  years, 
made  an  era  which  no  faithful  historian  can  overlook.  During  that  time 
preparatory  classes  were  abolished  and  high  schools  throughout  the  state 
grew  in  numbers  and  in  strength ;  the  summer  school  was  introduced  and 


flourished;  the  School  of  Law  was  expande<l,  Schools  of  Engineering,  Medi- 
cine and  Education  were  added  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  corps 
of  instructors  and  the  number  of  students;  a  township  of  valuable  pine 
land  was  secured  from  Congress ;  water  works,  sewerage,  electric  lights  and 
steam  heat  were  introduced;  the  woman's  dormitory,  large  additions  to  the 
Lyceiun,  Science  Hall,  the  Hospital,  the  original  power  house  and  four 
residences  for  professors  belong  to  this  period,  the  university  having  ob- 
tained and  expended  on  buildings  and  equipment  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  about  doubled  the  value  of  the  material  equipment. 
This  remarkable  widening  of  scholastic  opportunities,  this  expansion  into  a 
university  with  professional  schools,  this  large  increase  in  endowment,  in 
buildings,  equipment,  faculty  and  students,  all  together  gave  the  uni- 
versity still  higher  rank  and  standing,  causing  it  to  command  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  other  institutions  throughout  the  country." 

"Dr.  Fulton  was  prominent  in  all  educational  work  in  and  out  of  the 
state.  He  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  was  for  five  successive  years  elected  president  of 
that  Association.  At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association.  He  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  societies,  being 
a  fellow,  bj'  election,  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  England.  For  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society,  a  Trustee  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  and  an 
active  member  of  the  State  Commission  in  charge  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Mississippi.  He  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a 
ruling  elder,  who  represented  his  church  on  several  occasions  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  in  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance." 

"Upon  leaving  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1900,  Dr.  Fulton  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  Miller  School,  Virginia,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  that  office  faithfully  and  efficiently  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  active  service  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago." 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

Hotel    New  Willard.   Washin^on.   D.   C,   November   12-13,   1920 


I. 

Friday.  November  12,  9:30  a.  m. 

1.  Call  to  Order. 

2.  Addreijs  of  the  President. 

3.  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

4.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Introduction  of  New  Members. 

6.  Committee  Appointments. 

7.  Address,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

II. 

Friday,  November  12,  2 :00  p.  m, 

1.  What  I  regard  as  the  Most  Important  University  Problem — 
Symposium. 

(a)  President  E.  A.  Birge,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

(b)  President  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University. 

(c)  President  W.  L.  Bryan,  Indiana  University. 

(d)  President  R.  M.  Hughes,  Miami  University. 

(e)  President  A.  A.  Murphee,  University  of  Florida. 

2.  Discussion 

III. 

Friday  Evening  7  :00  p.  m. 
Banquet  in  charge  of  the  President  of  the  Association  at  the 
Univereitv  Club. 

IV. 
Saturday,  No\t;mber  13,  9 :30  a.  m. 

1.  A  National  Survey  of  State  Universities. 

(a)  The   Reasons   for   such   a    Survey,    President   M.    L. 

Burton.  University  of  Michigan. 

(b)  How   Should  It  Be   Undertaken,  Dr.   S.   P.   Capen, 

Director  of  American  Council  on  Education. 

(c)  Discussion. 

2.  The  Division  of  Labor  Among  University  Libraries,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Gerould,  Princeton  University,  former  Librarian  of  University 
of  Minnesota. 

(a)      Discussion. 

■     V. 

Saturday,  November  13,  2.00  p.  m. 

1.  The  Need  of  Increased  Revenues  for  State  Universities,  Presi- 
dent David  Kinley,  University  of  Illinois. 

(a)      Discussion. 

2.  The  Possibilities  of  Closer  Cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  State  Universities,  Dr.  George  F.  Zook, 
Bureau  of  Education. 

(a)      Discussion. 

3.  Business  Ses.sion. 


FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION 


November  12,  1920 
President  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  Presiding 

The  President — Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  before  opening  the  meet- 
ing in  the  usual  way,  I  wish  to  express  my  regret  that,  owing  to  our  sudden 
adjournment  last  year,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  electing  me  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities.  Few  greater  honors  of  this  kind  could  come  to  any  man  than 
to  be  chosen  to  preside  over  your  deliberations;  and  I  wish  now,  at  this 
late  date,  to  endeavor  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  granting  nie  the  privilege  to  sit,  even  for  a  few 
hours,  at  the  head  of  this  illustrious  little  company  of  "the  choice  and 
master  spirits  of  this  age." 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

The  people  of  the  civilized  world  seem  to  be  looking  to  the  United 
States  of  America  to  lead  them  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  into  which 
they  were  thrust  by  the  world  war  and  from  which  they  seem  to  be  utterly 
unable  to  extricate  themselves.  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to 
say  that  they  expect  America  to  pull  them  out  now  and  to  lead  them  here- 
after into  paths  of  peace  that  will  forever  save  them  from  again  falling 
into  the  mire.  However  great  may  be  the  ultimate  benefits  to  humanity 
derived  from  the  winning  of  the  war  against  Germany,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  what  we  call  Western  civilization  is  any  more  secure  now 
than  it  was  when  the  war  began  six  years  ago.  And  the  United  States 
has  departed  too  far  from  the  time-honored  policy  of  avoiding  entangling 
alliances  with  foreign  nations  to  stand  aloof  now  and  witness  with  selfish 
and  self-satisfied  complacencj'  the  havoc  that  i:s  being  wrought,  in  the  name 
of  democracy,  in  the  so-called  republics  that  have  risen  upon  the  ruins  of 
imperialism  in  Russia  and  in  Central  Europe. 

For  our  country  not  to  give  hearty  response  to  the  Macedonian  cry 
for  help  from  the  old  world  is  unthinkable.  We  have  too  often  put  forth 
the  proud  boast  that  America  is  the  hope  of  the  world  to  decline  the  leader- 
ship we  are  now  called  upon  to  assume.  This  world  leadership  puts  upon 
us  a  fearful  responsibility.  Not  only  must  our  government  be  a  model 
for  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  our  system  of  education  must  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it,  for  popular  government  rests 
upon  popular  education  as  its  only  safe  foundation.  Is  there  here,  is 
there  anywhere,  a  system  of  education  that  will  "fit  every  citizen  to  per- 
form justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war?"  I  think  not,  and  yet  such  education  is 
essential  to  the  perfection  and  perpetuation  of  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
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The  horrors  of  the  late  war,  the  fiendish  atrocities  (without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  mankind)  which  were  perpetrated  unblushingly  and  boast- 
fully by  the  most  enlightened — ^the  most  universally  educated — people  in 
the  world,  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  there  is  something  radi- 
callv  wrong  in  the  system  of  education  that  has  been  most  highly  developed 
in  Europe  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

And  in  America  the  prevalence  of  vice  in  all  its  forms,  the  increase  of 
crime,  the  widespread  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  all  classes,  the 
readiness  to  accept  and  to  be  guided  by  the  shallow  and  distorted  thinking 
of  agitators  and  anarchists,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  young  Americans 
enlisted  in  the  late  war  were  found  to  be  woefully  deficient  in  intelligence — 
these  and  many  other  signs  point  to  a  like  inevitable  conclusion  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  in  our  system  of  popular  education. 

V\'hether  the  defects  in  our  educational  system  be  great  or  small,  their 
remedy  is  a  problem  that  must  be  studied  and  solved  by  the  universities, 
for  the  universities  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  final  arbiters  and 
authorities  in  all  matters  educational.  Education  should  not  be  likened 
unto  a  tree  that  grows  upward  from  the  ground  but  to  a  light  that  shines 
downward  from  the  sky.  The  great  majority  of  men  do  little  or  no  in- 
dependent thinking,  but  rely  upon  a  few  leaders  for  guidance  in  their 
thoughts  and  in  their  actions.  Our  colleges  and  universities  must  supply 
these  leaders  for  our  people  in  peace  jvist  as  they  so  notably  supplied  lead- 
ers for  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war.  The  fact  that  the  one  per  cent  of  our 
population  who  had  college  training  furnished  seventy-three  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  women  of  distinction  whose  names  are  enrolled  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America,"  is  a  most  astounding  proof  of  the  influence  and  power 
of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

There  is  every  indication  that  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
alive  to  the  grave  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  in  this  critical  period  of 
our  country's  history;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  dangers  that  lie  in  the  way  of  our  state  universities  at  this  time. 
Some  of  the  threatening  evils  of  which  I  shall  speak  apply  in  a  measure 
to  the  whole  school  system.  They  are  discussed  on  this  occasion  because 
of  my  belief  that  the  universities  should  lead  and  guide  all  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  briefly  a  few  phases  of  the  subject  under 
three  heads:  (1)  Over  exploitation,  (2)  over  specialization,  and  (3)  over 
socialization.  The  pres.sure  for  the  first  comes  from  the  outside;  for  the 
second,  mainly  from  the  inside;  and  for  the  third,  from  all  sides. 

OVER   EXPLOITATION 

I  thiak  there  is  a  very  real  danger  in  the  over  exploitation  of  our 
state  universities.  It  is  getting  to  be  too  much  the  fashion  for  every 
man  or  Association  of  men  that  has  a  scheme  to  put  over  to  appeal  to  the 
state  universities  to  help  him  to  carry  out  his  scheme  no  matter  how  use- 
lesB  or  foolish  and  fanciful  it  may  be.  Hardly  a  project  enters  the  mind 
of  man  but  that  some  kind  of  club  or  society  or  association  is  organized 
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to  put  it  through.  Our  faculties  are  asked  to  join  these  associations  and 
our  students  are  urged  to  establish  student  branches.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  our  college  presidents  were  to  become  members  of  half  the  associa- 
tions they  are  invited  to  join,  their  salaries  would  have  to  be  doubled  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  membership  dues. 

In  one  of  my  earlier  reports  to  the  Creneral  Assembly  of  Louisiana — in 
which  as  usual  I  was  asking  for  larger  appropriations — I  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  the  legislators  the  vast  possibilities  for  service  to  the  state 
of  a  well  organized  and  adequately  supported  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Among  other  things  I  was  rash  enough  to  speak  of  the  ideal  state 
university  as  "an  institution  that  should  come  into  close  relations  with 
every  profession  and  every  industry  in  the  state,  an  Institution  to  which 
every  citizen  may  apply  for  the  latest  information  concerning  the  business 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  where  he  may  find  an  expert  competent  to  aid 
him  in  the  solution  of  every  problem  that  confronts  him  in  his  daily 
work." 

Before  long  the  Kansas  City  Star  referred  to  me  a  letter  received 
from  a  gentleman  in  North  Louisiana  asking  what  he  should  do  to  pre- 
vent the  walls  of  his  cellar  from  sweating.  As  I  had  just  been  wrestling 
with  the  same  problem  in  the  boiler  room  of  my  office  building,  I  managed 
to  answer  that  enquiry  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction— to  myself  at 
least.  A  few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from  a  woman  asking  me  to 
decide  a  wager  by  telling  her  whether  it  is  correct  to  say  "we  eat  soup  or 
we  drink  soup."     I  have  never  been  able  to  answer  that  question. 

There  was  perhaps  nothing  wrong  in  my  definition  of  the  ideal  state 
university,  for  such  an  institution,  through  its  three  divisions  of  instruc- 
tion, investigation  and  extension,  should  serve  all  the  people  of  its  con- 
stituency in  every  practicable  way ;  but  some  of  the  applications  of  the 
definition  serve  to  shoAv  that  a  sound  theory,  when  put  into  practice,  may 
sometimes  lead  to  absurd  and  ridiculous  conclusions. 

Closely  akin  to  these  calls  upon  the  universities  is  the  growing  de- 
mand for  new  courses  of  instruction.  We  are  asked  to  off^er  short  courses 
and  long  courses,  special  courses  and  regular  courses,  covering  subjects 
that  were  never  dreamed  of  heretofore  as  forming  any  part  of  the  work 
of  a  college. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  no  kinds  of  business  in  which  men  en- 
gage individually  or  collectively  that  will  not  sooner  or  later  appeal  to 
the  state  universities  to  give  courses  of  instruction  for  their  special  bene- 
fit. 

It  is  related  that  once  upon  a  time  a  city  boy,  with  the  laudable  desire 
to  help  the  "back  to  the  farm"  movement,  registered  at  one  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges.  While  working  on  a  farm  during  one  of  his  summer 
vacations,  he  was  ordered  to  pick  cockle-burs  from  the  tail  of  a  mule.  When 
he  manifested  some  hesitation  and  reluctance  to  set  about  this  delicate 
task,  he  was  soundly  scolded  by  the  farmer,  and  his  college  was  condemned 
for  not  having  taught  him  "all  about  farming."  Upon  his  return  to  the 
college,  the  student  gravely  asked  the  faculty  to  plant  a  field  of  cockle- 
burs,  turn  the  mules  into  it,  and  include  in  the  required  practical  work  of 
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his  course  of  study  a  certain  number  of  afternoons  of  practice  in  the  art 
of  removing  cockle-burs  from  the  caudal  appendage  of  a  mule  without  in- 
jury to  the  animal  or  to  the  student  performing  the  operation. 

Surely  it  is  wrong  to  encumber  our  courses  of  instruction  and  to 
waste  the  time  of  our  professors  with  processes  and  minute  details  of  work 
that  could  as  well  be  learned  elsewhere.  The  chief  purposes  of  college  edu- 
cation are  to  teach  fundamental  principles  and  to  train  students  to  use 
their  brains  in  applying  these  principles.  There  is  no  time  for  handwork 
that  does  not  conduce  to  these  ends. 

Learning  to  do  by  doing  is  good;  but  learning  to  think  by  thinking 
is  better. 

OVER   SPECIALIZATION 

Again  there  is  danger  of  letting  the  demand  for  vocational  training 
lead  us  too  far  astray  from  the  primary  purpose  of  our  whole  system  of 
education,  which  is  to  give  men  such  knowledge  and  such  training  as  will 
enable  them  to  perform  intelligently  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  republic. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  the  first  duty  of  a  good  citizen  is  to  make  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family.  In  fact  making  a  living  is  not  only  a  duty  but 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  great  majority  of  men.  But  this  is  not  man's 
only  duty,  nor  is  it  true  that  a  college  or  even  a  high  school  education  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  living. 

Whether  wholly  right  or  partly  wrong,  practical  education  so-called 
seems  to  have  come  to  stay.  The  old  system  of  filling  our  curricula  with 
disciplinary  and  cultural  studies  rather  than  studies  having  a  practical 
bearing  upon  every  day  life  has  passed  away  forever.  Young  people  when 
choosing  their  courses  of  study  are  becoming  more  and  more  prone  to  ask, 
"How  much  will  this,  that,  or  the  other  course  be  worth  to  me  hereafter 
in  dollars  and  cents?" 

There  is  danger  that  after  pursuing  such  a  course  the  graduate  will 
think  that  he  has  been  fully  prepared  for  life  because  he  has  received  a 
practical  education  that  will  enable  him  to  make  a  living,  and  that,  re- 
lying upon  this  supposedly  complete  preparation,  he  will  cease  to  be  a 
student;  whereas  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  all  schooling  is  to  open  the 
student's  mind,  to  strengthen  his  will,  and  to  give  him  fixed  habits  of  study 
so  that  he  may  continue  throughout  life  to  develop  his  mind,  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  soul,  or,  if  I  may  say  it  without  irreverence,  may  "increaee 
in  wisdom  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

Xarrow  vocational  training,  unless  liberalized  and  broadened  by  much 
study  of  the  social  sciences,  may  make  a  man  sufficient  unto  himself  but 
he  may  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  his  fellow  men,  and  service  to  one's 
fellow  men  lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  Christian  civilization. 

A  man  who  has  graduated  in  a  classical  course  knows  full  well  that 
his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  will  be  of  no  practical  value  unless  he 
intends  to  become  a  teacher  of  those  languages.  He  knows  that  it  is  in- 
cuml)ent  upon  him  to  give  himself  the  so-called  practical  education  that 
will  enalile  him  to  make  a  living.     Is  he  not  more  apt  to  continue  to  be  a 
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student  than  the  young  man  who  leaves  college  with  the  belief  that  he  has 
received   a   complete,   practical,  money-getting  education? 

Unless  a  student  leaves  college  with  the  desire,  the  determination,  and 
the  power  to  learn  more,  it  were  better  had  he  never  entered  the  college 
gates,  for  the  mere  information  he  acquired  there  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  marvelous  success  of  some  of  our  self-made  men  may  be  and  is 
largely  due.  not  to  their  lack  of  schooling  as  some  of  our  critics  are  in- 
clined to  assert,  but  to  their  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  must  edu- 
cate themselves  by  their  own  efforts,  without  the  aid  of  teachers.  They 
thus  nnwittingly  prove  and  emphasize  what  should  be  the  fundamental 
educational  doctrine — that  all  education  is  largely  self-education,  that 
no  man  is  educated  solely  by  his  teachers  but  by  himself,  his  teachers  at 
best  serving  chiefly  as  guides. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  who  had  been  trained  for  teaching  and  had 
been  a  high  school  teacher  for  seveial  years  asked  me  to  recommend  a 
school  to  which  he  could  go  and  be  taught  to  read  Vergil.  "I  studied 
Latin  three  or  four  years  at  school,"  said  he.  "and  am  teaching  it.  1  know 
the  grammar  pretty  well,  and  have  read  Caesar,  Cicero  and  some  of  Ovid. 
Now  I  wish  to  take  up  Vergil."  "Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  "that,  with  your 
training  and  experience  and  your  foundation  in  Latin,  you  cannot  learn 
to  read  Vergil  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher?  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  a  student  who  has  had  a  fair  start  under  a  teacher  should  be  able  to 
learn  by  himself,  it  is  the  translation  of  a  dead  language."  He  took  a 
different  view  of  the  situation,  and  the  ne.xt  time  I  heard  from  him,  he 
was  at  a  Western  college,  being  taught  to  read  Vergil. 

O  that  our  educational  experts  would  talk  and  write  less  about  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  more  about  methods  of  learning! 

OVER    SOCIALIZATION 

There  was  a  time  when  a  college  course  was  considered  to  be  merely 
a  preparation  for  life.  That  time  has  passed.  The  college  of  to  day  is  not 
only  a  preparation  for  life:  it  is  life  itself.  There  is  hardly  an  activity 
of  life — mental  or  physical,  social  or  fraternal,  serious  or  frivolous — that 
has  not  invaded  the  college  campus  and  become  a  contender  with  the  courses 
of  study  for  a  part  of  the  student's  time.  Participation  in  some  of  those 
extra-collegiate  activities  is  doubtless  a  good  thing  for  any  student  and 
may  be  the  best  thing  for  those  who  enter  college  with  no  serious  purpose; 
but  it  is  another  matter  when  these  activities  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
"the  be-all  and  the  end-all"  of  a  college  career.  It  may  be  argued  that 
students  who  take  this  view  are  soon  eliminated  by  failing  to  meet  the 
scholarship  requirements;  but  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  college 
should  not  assume  some  part  of  the  blame  for  the  failures  of  a  student 
who  has  lieen  admitted  with  sufficient  preparation.  It  is  not  a  good  sign 
when  the  earnest,  serious,  hard  working  student  is  looked  upon  with  a 
superciliousness  amounting  almost  to  contempt  by  any  number  of  his  fel- 
low students. 
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Not  only  from  within  but  from  without  are  incessant  calls  made  upon 
the  student  for  social  indulgencies  of  every  kind.  The  American  college 
student  is  aboiit  the  finest  specimen  of  young  manhood  or  womanhood  that 
exists  on  earth  to-day.  No  wonder  that  every  inducement  or  allurement 
is  held  out  to  them  to  join  and  perhaps  to  lead  the  social  activities  of  the 
community  in  which  the  college  is  located. 

I  am  too  firm  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  the  educative  process 
should  continue  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  to  advocate  too  sudden  or 
severe  a  break  between  life  at  college  and  life  thereafter.  After  all  is 
said,  the  years  at  college  form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  allotted  span. 
But  distractions  and  dissipations  may  easily  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
preventing  the  student  from  acquiring  the  habit  of  mental  concentration 
that  is  so  essential  to  success  in  or  out  of  college. 

No  one  of  course  wishes  to  return  to  a  by-gone  age,  but  it  may  be  that 
there  is  too  far  a  cry  from  college  life  of  to-day  to  the  sheltered  and  se- 
cluded life  of  the  olden  time  when  the  college  was  a  sanctuary  devoted  to 
plain  living  and  high  thinking. 

To  sum  up,  the  world  is  crying  to  America  for  leadership  and  Ameri- 
ca is  relying  for  leadership  upon  our  universities,  which  stand  at  the  head 
of  our  educational  system.  If  present  tendencies  are  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  our  training  our  students  to  be  as  conspicuoiis  in  peace  as  they 
have  been  in  war,  to  be  thinkers  as  well  as  workers,  to  be  leaders  in  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  in  industry  and  business,  to  be  statesmen  if  you  will — for 
among  self-governing  people  every  university  graduate  should  be  a  states- 
man— tlien  these  obstacles  should  be  removed. 

If  it  be  true  that  our  universities  are  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
statesmen  who  are  to  lead  the  world  out  of  chaos  into  order,  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  we  should  enter  upon  the  holy  task,  not  with  fear  and 
trembling,  but  with  pride  that  we  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  such  high 
service  to  humanity.     (Applause) 

The  President — The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The  Association  meets  again  in  Washington  after  an  interim  of  two 
years.  The  attendance  upon  this  meeting  will  probably  be  smaller  than 
usual  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
held  its  meeting  at  Springfield  in  October.  The  inauguration  of  President 
Burton  together  with  the  educational  conference  called  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  that  time  made  it  impossible  for  a  number  of  the  members 
of  this  Association  to  attend  the  conference  just  indicated  and  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities.  The  Springfield 
meeting  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  was  held  in  October  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College.     The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  after  con- 
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sidering  the  matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  things  considered,  it 
was  best  to  hold  the  meeting  at  the  usual  time  and  place. 

The  active  membership  of  this  organization  consists  of  forty-three  in- 
stitutions with  special  members  numbering  twenty-eight.  At  the  last 
meeting  in  Chicago,  thirty-five  institutions  were  represented.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  meeting  this  year  will  not  be  attended  by  more  than 
thirty  representatives  of  the  in.stitutions.  Another  explanation  for  the 
smaller  attendance  than  those  indicated  is  to  be  found  in  the  approaching 
sessions  of  legislatures  and  the  requirements  that  budget  statements  to 
be  made  before  December  1,  thus  holding  some  of  the  presidents  at  their 
universities. 

A  number  of  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  the  personnel  of  member- 
ship. President  Hutchins  retires  from  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  is  succeeded  by  President  Burton,  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Dean  Coffman.  President  Lindley  is  transferred  from 
the  University  of  Idaho  to  the  University  of  Kansas,  being  succeeded  by 
Professor  Upham  of  Aliami  University.  President  James  retires  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  is  succeeded  by  Acting  President  David  Kinley. 
Among  the  special  members,  the  death  of  Edward  Bone  Craighead  is  to  be 
recorded  with  great  regret. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  has  been  centered  around  three  ideas. 
First,  what  is  the  most  important  university  problem  at  the  present  time? 
Second,  should  a  self-survey  be  undertaken  by  the  universities  along  lines 
mappe<l  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Association?  Third,  how  can  a  better 
cooperative  arrangement  be  made  with  the  Bureau  of  Education?  The 
program  promises  well,  though  it  has  Ijeen  suggested  that  it  does  not  show 
as  much  variety  of  discussion  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The  sec- 
retary is  free  to  admit,  however,  that  he  is  in  need  of  advice  and  sugges- 
tions about  the  program,  altho  he  has  consulted  the  Executive  Committee 
from  time  to  time  relative  to  the  development  of  it. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  the  advisability  of  formulating  a  aeries 
of  programs  for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  after  much  delay,  were  published 
and  mailed  to  the  members  in  June.  By  inadvertence  one  page  was  omitted 
from  the  printed  list  of  members.  This  error  was  discovered  immediately 
after  the  Proceedings  were  received,  and  corrected  by  sending  a  printed 
addenda  with  instructions  to  all  who  received  the  publication  to  insert  it 
opposite  page  154. 

The  editing  and  printing  of  the  Proceedings  this  year  was  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual,  due  to  unsatisfactory  stenographic  report.  The  cost  of 
printing  and  of  this  stenographic  service  was  very  high. 

The  Secretary  has  represented  the  Association  at  two  meetings  of  the 
educational  relations  section  of  the  National  Research  Council.  These 
meetings  were  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  research  matters  and  the 
hearing  of  reports  upon  research  conditions  in  a  number  of  the  universi- 
ties in  the  country.  The  material  was  collected  and  has  been  formulated 
and  sent  in  mimeographed  form  to  different  institutions.     It  is  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  National  Research  Council  to  continue  this  investigation  and 
to  make  an  extended  report  upon  the  conditions  existing  in  the  different 
college!*.  The  Council  has  also  recommended  very  strongly  th^-t  all  insti- 
tutions should  establish  a  research  committee. 

In  February  the  Secretary  received  from  President  Boyd  a  letter  ask- 
ing him  to  meet  representatives  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  at  Cleveland  during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  discuss  the  gift  made 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  It  was  thought 
advisable  that  some  statement  of  the  funds  of  these  institutions  should  be 
presented  to  the  Directors  of  the  Board  which  met  on  February  26.  At  the 
meeting  in  Cleveland  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  were  represented  by  Presi- 
dent W.  E.  Stone,  of  Purdue,  and  the  National  Association  by  Presidents 
Aley  and  McVey.  After  some  discussion  the  following  memorandum  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  Associations  and 
forwarded  to  the  General  Education  Board. 

"To  the  General  Board  of  Education, 
New  York  City. 

"Gentlemen :  ' 

"The  state  higher  educational  institutions  are  members  of  two  Associ- 
ations known  as  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  the 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges.  The  officers  of  these  two  Associations 
have  been  authorized  by  their  Executive  Committees  to  present  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  for  your  consideration. 


"The  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  Honorable  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, of  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  salaries  of 
professors  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country  is  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  the  maintenance  of  all  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  state  educational  institutions  are  no  exception  to  the  general 
situation  in  the  difficulties  now  presented  in  providing  adequate  compen- 
sation for  teachers  and  maintaining  in.-^truction  on  an  efficient  basis.  In 
addition  they  are  confronted  by  the  following  conditions: 

"(a)  The  increasing  encroachment  of  the  federal  government  on  the 
sources  of  taxation  has  rendered  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  state  gov- 
ernments to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  their  departments, 
institutions  and  activities. 

"(b)  The  new  demaiids  being  made  for  roads,  public  schools,  penal 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  governmental  departments,  rendering  the 
amounts  available  for  additional  salaries  in  higher  educational  institutions 
particularly  uncertain. 

"(c)  The  principle  adopted  by  the  federal  government  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  highways,  agricultural  extension  a»d  elementary 
education  calls  for  similar  sums  from  the  dilTerent  states.  This  again 
affects  the  ability  of  the  states  to  do  all  that  they  should  for  higher  edu- 
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cation.  The  assistance  which  respective  states  may  eventually  render  in 
meeting  the  situation  will  be  delayed  by  the  slow  movement  of  state  pro- 
cesses in  meeting  the  present  emergency. 

"(d)  To  these  difficulties  confronting  state  educational  institutions 
should  be  added  those  that  are  a  part  of  the  problems  of  all  educational 
institutions  in  the  land.  A  situation  which  will  cause  far  reaching  de- 
moralization in  higher  education  unless  speedily  checked.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  comment  upon  the  added  cost  of  operation  from  janitor  hire,  ma- 
terial, coal,  etc. 

II. 

"The  conclusion  reached  after  such  a  survey  points  to  a  very  difficult 
situation.  Democracy  must  rest  in  the  final  analysis  upon  education,  and 
until  the  people  are  fully  aware  of  this  important  fact,  any  assistance  that 
will  tide  over  the  present  condition  is  to  be  welcomed. 

"Your  board  may  well  keep  in  mind  in  giving  consideration  to  this 
matter  the  enormous  responsibility  taken  on  by  the  states  in  their  plans 
for  public  education.  It  will  require  years  to  mature  them,  and  until  this 
is  done  in  part  at  any  rate  assistance  in  maintaining  the  salaries  of  pro- 
fessors in  higher  state  educational  institutions  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern. 

"The  officers  of  the  two  Associations  referred  to  above,  therefore,  trust 
that  the  General  Education  Board  will  take  into  consideration  the  needs 
of  the  state  higher  educational  institutions  as  essential  elements  in  higher 
education  in  America  when  planning  for  the  distribution  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  in  this  notable  gift." 

On  February  2.").  1920,  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick  replied  to  the  communica- 
tion sent  to  the  General  Education  Board  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Doctor  McVey: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  February  23,  which  will 
have  due  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  board.  It  will  be  about  two 
months  before  our  board  can  possibly  define  a  program  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  When  we  have  the  special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  that 
matter,  your  letter,  with  the  resolution  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  land  grant  colleges,  will  be  presented." 

Nothing  further  has  been  received  regarding  this  matter. 

At  the  inaugural  of  President  Burton  in  October  a  meeting  was  called 
of  representatives  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  state  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  advisability  of  organizing  an  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Trustees.  During  the  proceedings  a  committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  was  a  member,  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  such  an  organization.  The  committee  reported  a  resolution 
favoring  the  organization  of  state  universities  trustees,  and  the  confer- 
ence, consisting  of  the  representatives  of  twenty-two  institutions  voted 
unanimously  to  organize  such  a  body.  Honorable  Julius  Beal,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Board  of  Regents,  was  authorized  to  issue  a  call  for 
such  a  meeting.     The  Secretary  of  this  Association   suggested  that  one 
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meeting  be  held  jointly,  and  that  both  Associations  meet  in  Washington 
at  the  same  time.  This  suggestion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization. 

As  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  I  have  to  report  a  balance  of  $691.32 
on  November  I.  1919,  with  a  balance  of  $745.18  on  November  5,  1920. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  amount  to  $1,827.82,  of  which  $1,050.00  were 
from  dues  and  $16.50  from  the  sale  of  publications  and  $70.00  from  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $1,157.64  distributed  as  follows: 

Printing    $  504.89 

Stenographic    Service    275.40 

Banquet 86.25 

Dues,  National  Council  on  Education 100.00 

Miscellaneous     116.10 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 


N.  A.  S.  U.  FINANCIAL  REPORT,  1920 

Balance  brought   forward   November,    1919    $691.32 

RECEIPTS. 

December        9,   1919,  deposit   128.00 

December      19,  1919,  deposit   250.00 

January  9,  1920,  deposit   *225.00 

January        16,  1920,  deposit   176.50 

January        28,  1920,  deposit   125.00 

February        2,  1920,  deposit    125.00 

June               10,  1920,  deposit   25.00 

September    27,  1920,  deposit   8.50 

November        1,  1920,  deposit   173.50     $1,927.82 

•University  of  Nevada  check  returned  for  signature  and 

counted  twice   25.00 


$1,902.82 


Number  members  N.  A.  S.  U.  (regular)  43, 
Number  members  N.  A.  S.  U.  (regular)  Dues  for 

1920   unpaid,    1 $      25.00 

Number  members  N.  A.  S.  U.    (regular)    1920 

dues  paid,  42, 

Forty-two  annual  dues  at  $25  each   $1,050.00 

Banquet  receipts   (Hotel  Auditorium)    70.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings    (back  numbers)     16.50 

Total    Receipts     $1,136.50 

Three    Refunds     75.00 

Balance   on  hand    691.32  1,902.82 
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EXPENDITURES. 


November  12,  1919,  Hotel  Auditorium,  banquet 86.25 

November   20,    1919,   Welsh   &   Murray,   programs    8.50 

November    20,    1919,    Postmistress 4.00 

November    22,    1919,    American    Council    on    Education 

membership  dues   100.00 

December  19,  1919,  Kent  Lockwood,  stenographic  service  275.40 
January  9,  1920,  Louisiana  State  University,  refund..  25.00 
January   27,    1920,   National    Conference   Committee   on 

Standards,  dues  for  1919   10.00 

February,  University  of  Tennessee,  refund   25.00 

February  4,  1920,  University  of  Texas,  refund 25.00 

March  2,  1920,  Welsh  &  Murray  Printing  Co 6.50 

March  20,  1920,  Business  Agent  (telegrams  and  express)      10.97 
May    10,    1920,   Wellington   Patrick   assistance   on   pro- 
ceedings           25.00 

June  23,   1920,  Postmistress    (stamps   for  mailing   1919 

Proceedings)      21.00 

June  23,   1920,  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Co.    (750 

envelopes    printed )      16.96 

June  28,  1920,  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Co.   (Print- 
ing   1919    Proceedings)     504.89 

July  28,  1920,  Business  Agent   (Freight  and  express  on 

Proceedings    from   Louisville)     2.67 

August  4,  1920,  Walter  S.  Welsh   (insert  sheets)    4.50 

September  25,   1920,  Postmistress    (stamps)    6.00     $1,157.64 

Total  Receipts    $1,902.82 

Total  Expenditures   1,157.64 

Balance  on  hand    $    745.18 

The  President — Is  there  any  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  ? 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  received  and  approved, 
and  that  the  Treasurer's  report  be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  and 
the  motion  was  carried.) 

The  President — The  next  matter  on  the  program  is  the  Reports  of 
Standing  Committees.  The  first  is  the  Committee  on  National  University 
— Presidents  Hill,  Denny,  Kane,  and  Von  Kleinsmid. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

AND  LEGISLATION 

President  Kane — Mr.  President,  nothing  has  developed  of  special  in- 
terest in  the  way  of  legislation  bearing  on  the  question  of  National  Uni- 
versity since  the  last  meeting;  and  while  I  do  not  know  what  in  the  way 
of  a  report  the  chairman  had  in  mind,  I  think  there  is  nothing  very  definite 
to  report  over  what  was  made  known  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  President — The  Committee  of  Conference  with  other  Associations 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools — President  Burton. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE  WITH  OTHER 

ASSOCIATIONS   OF  COLLEGES   AND  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

Your  Committee  of  Conference  with  other  Associations  of  Colleges, 
and  Secondary  Schools  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report. 

I.  The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  held  at  Chicago  on  March  18 
to  20,  1!)20.  Your  representative  attended  this  meeting  and  sat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  While  no 
conclusions  of  unusual,  or  permanent  significance  Avere  reached,  the  gath- 
ering was  highly  important.  The  proceedings  have  been  published  liy  the 
Association  and  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  every  member  of  this  As- 
sociation. The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation (pp.  48-58)  embodies  the  decisions  made  by  the  Association  which 
are  of  particular  interest  to  us  as  an  organization. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  emphatically  the  conviction  that  as 
presidents  of  state  universities  we  should  attend  and  participate  in  gath- 
erings of  this  kind.  Each  region  of  the  country,  I  believe,  has  an  organi- 
zation corresponding  to  the  North  Central  Association.  We  make  a  serious 
mistake  when  we  fail  actively  to  identify  ourselves  with  these  forward 
looking  groups  of  school  men.  We  all  profess  to  believe  that  our  educational 
system  is  a  unit  but  university  presidents  as  a  group  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  and  as  individuals  by  their  presence  at  these  meetings. 

II.  The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  held  in  New 
York  City  on  March  23,  1J)20.  Y'our  representative  was  present  at  this 
gathering.  The  printed  numbers  of  the  meeting  are  Avorthy  of  attention 
and  can  be  secured  from  Dean  Frank  W.  Nicolson  of  Wesleyan  University 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  Of  the  various  matters  discussed, 
three  subjects  should  be  reported  upon  here. 

1.  It  was  voted  that  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards should  apply  for  associate  membership  in  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  It  was  generally  understood  that  this  action,  if  consummated, 
would  make  this  Committee  for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Council.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed as  representative  ex-officio  on  the  council. 

2.  The  following  statement  regarding  "current  expenses"  in  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  college  instruction  was  presented  by  Dr.  Clyde  Furst,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  was 
approved  by  the  committee: 

"Expenses  are  usually  classified  according  to  the  permanent  or  tem- 
porary character  of  that  for  which  the  money   is  paid;    income  and   ex- 
penditure accounts  dealing  primarily  with  day  by  day  operations,  assets 
and  liabilities  accounts  with  permanent  resources,  capital,  and  investment. 
Current  expenses  of  a  college  are  those  providing  for  administration, 
Care  and  operation  of  the  physical  plant. 
The  cost  of  instruction, 
Provision  for  student  welfare. 
Supplies  that  disappear  in  the  using. 
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Administration  may  be  divided  into  academic  and  business, 
including  legal  expenses,  but  both  are  current. 

Plant  depreciation  is  counted  as  current  expense  by  many 
accountantg. 

Cost  of  instruction  includes  chapel,  gymnasium,  library, 
special  lectures  and  the  like,  as  well  as  teaching.  Money 
paid  out  for  fellowships,  scholarships  and  prizes,  and  for 
student  help,  is  current  expense,  even  though  some  or 
most  of  it  be  returned  in  the  form  of  tuition.  The  annual 
excess  of  loans  from  loan  funds  over  the  amount  returned 
might  be  counted  similarly. 

Student  welfare  includes  health  service,  food,  and  lodging, 
but  it  is  well  to  separate  the  cost  of  the  last  two  from 
other  accounts  and  include  deficits  only  in  general  cur- 
rent expense. 

Supplies  used  in  laboratories  and  the  like  are  current  ex- 
penses even  though  paid  for  by  special  fees. 

Current  expenses  do  not  include  additions  to  endowment  and  to  per- 
manent plant,  or  temporary  expenses  in  supervising  permanent  construc- 
tion or  in  investing  endowment." 

3.  Considerable  time  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  in  the  colleges.  A  very  illuminating  report  was 
presented  by  Secretary  Nicolson  showing  what  is  now  being  done  in  lead- 
ing coiieges  and  universities.  The  committee  finally  approved  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association: 

"1.  That  physical  training  and  athletics  are  an  essential  part  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  in  every  college  or  university  the  department  of 
physical  training  and  athletics  should  be  recognized  as  a  department 
of  collegiate  instruction  directly  responsible  to  the  college  or  uni- 
versity administration. 

2.     That   seasonal   coaches  should   as   soon   as   practicable  be   replaced   by 
coaches  appointed   for   the  year,  or   should   themselves  be  given   an 
appointment  for  a  year  or  more." 
In  conclusion,  your  committee  ventures  to  suggest  that  it  would  be 
logical  and  beneficial  if  this  committee  which  is  expected  to  deal  with  all 
other  educational  organizations  should  also  be  included  among  the  repre- 
sentatives to  the  American  Council  on  Education.     Apparently  this  aspect 
of  the  situation  was  overlooked  last  year  when  a  new  Standing  Committee 
was  appointed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  L.  BURTON. 
The    President — The    Committee    on    Reorganization    of    Education — ■ 
President  Suzzalo. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   REORGANIZATION 

OF  EDUCATION 

President  Suzzalo — Mr.  President,  the  committee  asks  definitely  for  its 
discharge.  I  think  my  associates  on  the  committee  until  this  year  con- 
sisted of  President  Vinson  and  President  Hill.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
present  a  report.     We  tried  to  have  a  committee  meeting  yesterday,  but 
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were  unable  to  have  a  full  attendance.  Hoveever,  in  the  past  year  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  had  a  number  of  conferences  with  indi- 
viduals, and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  this  committee  that  to 
attempt  to  present  a  report  on  the  reorganization  of  education  would  be 
taking  under  its  dominion  a  problem  that  confronts  every  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States.  Any  report  by  a  committee  widely  separated 
will  be  a  superficial  report,  because  the  very  genius  of  our  institutional  de- 
velopment depends  upon  the  protection  by  an  institution  of  its  own  tradi- 
tions, and  nothing  we  could  say  in  an  authoritative  way  would  effect  changes 
in  each  of  the  particular  state  universities.  In  fact,  the  program  of  this  As- 
sociation for  the  next  ten  years  to  come  will  be  identical  with  any  report 
that  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education  in  state  universities 
might  make.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  futile  committee,  and  that  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  present  a  report  it  would  be  a  superficial  report.  We  there- 
fore ask  for  the  discharge  of  the  committee. 

You  are  all  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  inception  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  you  realize  that  the  larger  committee  with  which  this  com- 
mittee co-operated  has  not  had  any  very  large  influence  on  the  country. 

The  President — I  should  like  to  call  President  Suzzalo's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  report  was  made  by  that  Committee  at  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Association.  It  is  found  on  pages  21  to  24  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting,  1919.  The  report  was  made  by  Dr.  McVey,  and  in  that  re- 
port the  committee  seems  to  have  asked  that  it  be  discharged. 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee  is  discharged,  with 
thanks  for  the  work  done  by  it  in  the  past;  and  the  motion  was  carried.) 

The  President — The  Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication — 
President  McVey. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITY 
INTER-COMMUNICATION 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  the  committee  had  an  informal  dis- 
cussion the  other  day  at  Cincinnati.  President  Currell  was  not  there  at 
that  time.  This  thought  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  means  of  help- 
ing materially  in  the  creation  of  better  information,  and  the  spreading  of 
such  information  among  the  universities  in  connection  with  legislative 
programs — that  suggestion  was  made  particularly  by  Dr.  Brooks  last 
night  in  connection  with  the  work  that  he  is  carrying  on  in  Oklahoma — 
that  is,  that  a  standard  blank  should  be  created  by  this  Association,  through 
some  committee,  and  that  this  blank  should  endeavor  to  show  a  number  of  im- 
portant facts  regarding  institutions,  so  that  they  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  legislative  programs  that  they  have  in  mind.  For  instance, 
points  like  this:  The  total  valuation  of  the  State  (that  is,  from  the  wealth 
point  of  view)  ;  the  assessed  valuation;  the  amount  devoted  to  education; 
the  percentage  and  amount  used  by  higher  institutions  of  education;  the 
number  of  students;  the  budgets;  the  various  salaries  paid  to  different 
groups  and  types  of  instructors;  the  amount  invested  in  plant;  the  cost 
of  operation  of  such  plants;  and  various  other  items  of  similar  character. 
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As  it  is  now,  a  good  deal  of  this  information  is  gathered  by  one  in- 
stitution or  another,  but  not  in  such  standardized  form  that  it  can  be  used 
by  the  different  institutions.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  conmiittee  would 
favor  the  establishment  of  such  a  blank  or  not,  but  it  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  this  Association. 

The  President — The  Committee  on  Permanent  Delegate  to  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association — President 
Bryan. 

The  Secretary — I  should  explain  for  President  Bryan  that  illness  in 
his  family  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Medical  Association  during  this  last  year,  so  that  there  is  no  report  from 
that  committee.  I  may  say,  further,  that  President  Bryan  in  a  letter  to 
me  some  time  ago  asked  that  he  be  relieved  from  service  on  this  committee. 

The  President — I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  accept  President  Bryan's 
excuses  for  not  having  been  able  to  prepare  this  report,  because  of  very  re- 
grettable circumstances. 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs — Presidents,  Burton,  Vinson,  and 
Futrall. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  President  Burton  was 
called  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  ex- 
pects to  return  in  the  next  half  hour,  when  he  will  make  his  report  upon 
military  affairs.    I  know  that  he  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  President — The  Committee  on  Representatives  to  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education — Presidents  Birge,  Aley,  and  Campbell. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON  REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Capen — Mr.  President,  I  sent  a  very  brief  statement  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  American  Council  on  Education  to  President  Birge,  and  per- 
haps I  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat  to  this  Association  the  substance  of 
that  statement. 

The  Council's  energies  through  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1919  were 
devoted  to  raising  a  permanent  budget  which  would  enable  it  to  operate 
an  office,  and  about  the  time  that  this  Association  met  last  year  that  ob- 
ject had  been  secured.  The  Council  now  has  an  annual  income  pledged  for 
five  years  of  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  with 
some  surplus  last  year.  Consequently,  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  which 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  academic  year,  it  has  about  $25,000  to  spend, 
and  I  may  say  that  its  resources  are  gradually  increasing  through  the  ad- 
dition of  institutional  members  bit  by  bit. 

During  the  year — which  is  just  short  of  a  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
that  the  office  has  been  open,  several  things  have  been  undertaken.  Some 
of  them,  I  think,  are  fairly  familiar  to  you.  We  felt  that  we  should  have 
a  meeting  or  conmiunication  of  the  educational  interests  that  were  cen- 
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tered  in  the  Council,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that  was  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Committee  was  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  bulletin  which  is 
entitled  "The  Educational  Record."  Four  numbers  have  been  issued — - 
that  is,  a  complete  series  for  the  calendar  year  1920.  One  of  the  urgent 
activities  undertaken  by  the  Council's  office  immediately  was  a  review  of 
the  Federal  legislative  situation.  There  were  pending  when  Congress  ad- 
journed something  over  one  hundred  bills  which  had  educational  features  or 
were  wholly  devoted  to  the  performance  of  educational  ends.  Every  one 
of  those,  I  think,  was  reviewed  by  the  office,  and  where  it  seemed  that  the 
bill  was  important  either  in  its  content  or  in  its  threat  a  report  was  made 
in  the  Educational  Record,  and  at  least  the  report  was  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Association.  Whether  it  reached  his  eye  or  not,  you  are  better 
able  to  say  than  I. 

We  have  also  felt  that  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  more  promi- 
nent educational  legislation  deserved  somewhat  further  consideration.  The 
Smith-Towner  bill  has  been  receiving  the  endorsement  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  educational  and  civic  bodies  through  the  country.  The  American 
Council  on  Education  had  in  existence  a  Legislative  Committee  which 
drafted  a  tentative  measure  before  the  Smith-Towner  bill  was  drafted  at  all. 
This  measure  was  somewhat  different  in  tenor.  It  did  not  contain  any  fea- 
tures relative  to  large  Federal  appropriations,  and  many  members  of  the 
Council's  Executive  Committee  and  other  Committees  felt  that  the  Smith- 
Towner  bill  was  not  satisfactory  to  them,  and  very  likely  not  satisfactory 
to  a  large  number  of  interests  that  were  represented  in  the  Council.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  tried  to  bring  the  full  meaning  of  the  Smith-Towner 
bill  home  to  the  various  agencies  that  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Council. 

We  have  done  that  in  two  ways.  We  have  published  pretty  careful 
analyses  of  it  by  its  friends  and  by  its  enemies.  We  have  held  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington  on  the  general  subject  of  the  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  education,  and  we  are  now  conducting  a  referendum 
which  is  issued  to  the  institutional  members  of  the  Council  and  to  those 
associations  that  form  its  constituent  membership.  The  purposes  of  the  ref- 
erendum is  a  double  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  discover  what  princi- 
ples of  Federal  participation  in  the  direction  or  control  of  education  are 
approved;  and,  second,  what  the  attitude  of  the  constituent  members  of 
the  Council  is  toward  the  specific  propositions  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill. 

Another  otic  of  the  projects  which  the  Council  has  tmdertaken  and 
completed  for  the  present  is  the  administration  of  the  exchange  of  women 
students  between  American  higher  institutions  and  the  lycees  ecole  com- 
muiiale  in  France — the  exchange  which  was  formerly  administered  by  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges.  There  are  now  in  this  country  under 
this  plan  of  exchange  just  short  of  one  hundred  French  women  who  are 
supported  and  given  free  tuition  by  the  institutions  in  which  they  are 
located.  In  return,  the  French  Government  has  made  opportunities  for 
twenty-six  Americans  who  are  located  either  at  lycees  or  at  the  Ecole 
Communale  Superieur  at  Sevres  or  at  some  of  the  lower  normal  schools. 
In  the  prosecution  of  that  task  the  Council  sent  a  committee  of  ladies 
abroad   this  summer   to   select  the   candidates   for   the  American   scholar- 
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ships.  We  have  undertaken  to  further  this  French  exchange  by  forming  a 
committee  to  consider  the  basis  of  admission  of  holders  of  French  degrees 
and  certificates  in  American  colleges  and  graduate  schools,  and  a  report — 
at  least  a  preliminary  and  tentative  report — has  been  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  printed.  For  the  most  part,  I  judge,  it  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  American  higher  institutions.     One  or  two  have  not  approved  it. 

We  have  also  attempted  to  put  our  imprimatur  on  several  of  the  lists 
of  accredited  institutions  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  regional  stand- 
ardizing bodies  or  national  associations  for  the  information  of  European 
institutions  chiefly.  The  Council  was  besought  by  British  university  in- 
terests to  give  them  some  hint  as  to  the  present  status  of  collegiate  in- 
Btitutions,  and  to  recommend  a  group  of  institutions  whose  graduates 
might  be  accepted  by  British  universities.  I  think  the  British  institutions 
desired  what  they  called  a  gilt-edged  list.  The  Council  did  not  see  fit  to 
create  any  such  list,  but  it  studied  the  lists  of  the  various  existing  stand- 
ardizing bodies,  and  recommended  four  as  having  been  prepared  on  a  careful 
basis,  at  least,  and  as  representing  in  their  totality  a  fairly  good  picture 
of  the  respectable  aspect  of  American  higher  education. 

There  are  several  other  projects  which  the  Council  has  either  com- 
pleted or  launched.  One  that  is  about  to  come  to  fruition,  I  think,  is  the 
work  of  a  committee  of  which  President  Burton,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  is  chairman — the  Committee  on  Education  for  Citizenship.  The 
committee  has  worked  out  a  co-operative  plan  with  the  War  Department 
whereby  an  investigation  and  experimental  study  of  training  in  citizen- 
ship in  array  camps  has  been  carried  on,  and  such  parts  of  that  as  may  be 
applicable  to  the  work  of  higher  institutions  are  to  be  considered  by  the 
committee  in  the  near  future,  and,  if  accepted,  published  to  the  country 
with  the  committee's  recommendation. 

The  Council  has  appointed  committees  to  deal  with  the  possible  re- 
definition of  the  situation  in  the  liberal  arts  college.  It  will  take  some 
money  for  that  study,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  that  project  the  Council 
has  appealed  to  one  of  the  Foundations  for  a  subsidy.  The  matter  is  not 
yet  settled.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  very  interesting  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Capen.     It  is  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Capen — Mr.  President,  since  you  gave  me  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  may  I  not  make  a  slight  addition  to  that  statement? 

It  is  desirable  that  this  Association,  like  the  other  Associations, 
should  elect  a  member  of  its  representative  committee  on  the  Council  at 
this  session.  The  present  representatives  are  Presidents  Campbell,  Aley, 
and  Birge;  and  I  understand  that  they  have  been  elected  for  terms  of  one, 
two,  and  three  years,  respectively.  I  should  like  to  reinforce  President 
Burton's  suggestion  that  the  representative  of  j'our  body  on  these  other 
regional  associations  be,  if  possible,  also  one  of  your  representatives  on 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  President — We  come  now  to  the  introduction  of  new  mcmbexs. 
I  shall  ask  every  new  member  to  rise  and  let  himself  be  introduced  to 
the  Association. 

(President  Barrows,  of  the  University  of  California,  Dean  Raymond, 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Dean  Kelly,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
President  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  were  introduced  and  greeted 
with  applause.) 

The  President — President  Kinley  has  been  present  at  these  conven- 
tions often. 

President  Campbell — ^Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  for  the 
courtesies  of  this  meeting  for  Dr.  Torrey,  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  biological  work  there.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting Dr.   Torrey  a±  this  time.      (Applause.) 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  President — I  shall  appoint  on  the  Auditing  Committee,  Presi- 
dents Brooks  and  Trotter;  on  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Chancellor 
Elliott,  President  Hughes,  and  President  Morgan. 


CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  INSURANCE  PLAN. 

President  Bryan — Mr.  President,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  many, 
if  any,  of  the  institutions  represented  in  this  Association  have  gone  into 
the  Carnegie  insurance  plan,  or  contemplate  doing  so,  or  have  decided 
not  to  do  so,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest,  and 
one  on  which  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  concensus  of  judgment  would 
be  of  value  to  each  of  us.  I  will  say,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  we 
have  not  gone  into  it. 

The  President — I  think  that  is  an  excellent  suggestion.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  call  on  any  institution  that  has  gone  into  this  annuity  and  in- 
surance plan  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  report  the  fact,  and  let  the 
Secretary  take  note  of  it. 

President  Bryan,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  state  university 
tha/t  has  done  so. 

President    Bryan — WelL  that  is  the  answer. 

The  President — That  is  the  answer.  Now,  to  begin  with  President 
Bryan — who  %-ery  wisely  made  this  suggestion — I  should  like  to  know, 
and  I  presume  others  would  like  to  know,  why  none  of  our  state  uni- 
versities have  gone  into  this  movement. 

President  Bryan — Which,  if  any,  besides  Michigan,  have  done  so? 

President  Kinley — 'Sir.  President,  if  I  may  answer  the  question  "why" 
with  reference  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  some  few  years  ago  we  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  our  accountants  and  insurance  men  to  go  into  the 
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whole  matter,  and  they  reported  hack  that  they  thought  the  scheme  was 
more  expensive  to  the  members  of  the  faculties  than  some  other  scheme  that 
could  be  gotten  up  of  co-operative  insurance  in  some  existing  company. 
Of  course  the  Carnegie  people  take  the  opposite  view,  but  we  have  not 
been  convinced  yet. 

President  Currell — I  will  state  that  I  have  had  this  matter  very 
carefully  presented  to  my  facualty  twice  by  the  professor  of  economics, 
who  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  on  behalf  of  the  faculty, 
and  I  do  not  think  a  single  member  of  the  faculty  took  out  insurance. 
They  felt,  just  as  President  Kinley  said,  that  it  was  no  better  than  ordi- 
nary insurance. 

President  Demarest — I  may  say  that  in  Rutgers  College  the  matter 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  including  one  of  the  mathe- 
matics department,  who  had  done  special  work  in  insurance  accounting, 
etc.  They  presented  a  report  at  the  same  time  that  a  representative  of  this 
insurance  fund  addressed  the  faculty.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
at  least  non-committal.  If  it  had  any  definite  quality,  it  was  adverse. 
In  any  cas^  it  wais  not  a  recommendation  that  the  faculty  should  recom- 
mend to  the  trustees  to  enter  into  this  arrangement.  They  felt  that  it 
was  at  least  of  doubtful  expediency;  that  very  probably  there  was  no 
financial  advantage  in  it;  and  even  if  there  was  before  that  time  any 
disposition  among  members  of  the  faculty  to  favor  it.  since  that  meeting 
w*hen  the  representative  of  the  institution  appeared  before  us  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  made,  I  have  heard  not  a  single  expression  of 
favor   toward  entering  into  the  plan. 

President  Trotter — Mr.  President,  at  West  Virginia  we  have  not  con- 
sidered the  matter  very  seriously.  I  think  one  or  two  members  of  our 
faculty  have  gone  into  it  individually,  ibut  we  have  never  voted  even  to  lay 
it  before  our  board  or  the  legislature. 

The  President — Can  members  of  the  faculty  go  into  it  individually? 

President  Trotter — Yes. 

The  President — Not  very  long  ago  an  agent  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany came  to  me  to  submit  a  plan  by  which  the  whole  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity would  be  insured,  and  I  told  him  that  if  our  board  of  supervisors 
cared  to  go  into  any  plan  of  that  kind,  I  thought  it  likely  that  they  would 
prefer  to  go  into  this  Carnegie  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  There 
the  matter  dropped.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  member  here  present  knows 
of  any  insurance  company  that  does  that  sort  of  thing,  and  how  the  prop- 
ositions coming  from  them  compare  with  this  scheme  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.     Does  any  one  know  anything  of  that  kind? 

President  Hughes — Mr,  President,  I  can  not  speak  in  regard  to  that, 
but  there  has  been  an  interesting  development  in  Ohio  that  might  interest 
you  somewhat.  A  couple  of  years  ago  the  legislature  adopted  a  bill  pen- 
sioning all  teachers  in  the  State,  and  this  included,  as  well  as  school- 
teachers, the  teachers  in  the  higher  institutions.  It  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory arrangement,  except  that  the  limitation  which  was  written  into 
the  bill,  as  it  chiefly  contemplated  high  school  teachers,  makes  it  inade- 
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quate  for  the  college  men.  The  maximum  salary  assessed  by  the  pension 
fund  is  two  thousand  dollars,  so  if  a  man  is  drawing  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars  the  assessment  is  made  only  on  a  basis  of  two  thous- 
and, and  the  pension  is  one  thousand  or  (thereabouts  for  a  salary  of  two 
thousand.  The  instructor  is  assessed  four  per  cent  of  Ms  salary  up  to 
two  thousand,  so  that  the  average  college  instructor  is  paying  eight  dol- 
lars a  mouth,  or  eighty  dollars  a  year.  The  institution  at  the  present 
time  pays  approximately  eleven  dollars  a  month,  or  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  a  j'ear,  for  eadi  instructor.  It  is  paying  the  full  amount,  and 
the  proposition  is  a  very  good  one  any  way  you  look  at  it.  It  is  thor- 
oughly saitisfactorj^  as  far  as  it  goes  as  to  return,  and  Miami  University 
is  embarking  on  that  scheme;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  those  states 
where  there  is  an  insurance  plan  for  the  public  school  teachers  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  state  university  and  teachers'  colleges,  etc.,  be  in- 
cluded. 

Chancellor  Powers — Hoav   much   does   tihe   State  appropriate? 

President  Hughes — ^The  State  has  not  appropriated  anything  yet; 
but  according  to  the  bill  the  teachers  are  assessed  four  per  cent,  and  the 
institution  is  assessed  at  the  start  five  and  seventy-seven  one-hundredths 
per  cent.  This  five  and  seventy-seven  one-hundredths  per  cent  is  made 
np  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  permanent  and  the  other  is  sliding,  to 
take  care  of  the  more  elderly  members  on  the  various  staffs.  We  are 
asking  in  our  particular  case  for  approximately  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  the  State  to  meet  the  University's  end  of  the  proposition.  We 
have  not  got  it  yet,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  to  get  it.  Does 
that  answer  your  question? 

Chancellor  Poicers — In  that  ease,  tlien,  the  professor  would  not  pay 
til  is  pei'centage? 

President   Eughes — Yes. 

Chancellor  Powers — He  would  be  relieved  of  that?  ' 

President  Eughes — No.  You  see,  the  professor  pays  four  per  cent, 
and  thai  is  taken  out  of  his  salary  by  the  auditor  on  our  request  each 
month.  His  check  is  just  so  much  less;  but  the  institution  pays,  as  I  say. 
It  will  amount  with  us  to  the  professors  paying  roughly  eight  thousand 
dollars,  all  of  them  together,  and  the  institution  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  total,  which  we  must  get  from  the   State  ais  an  appropriation. 

Chancellor  Poicers — Mr.  President,  is  four  per  cent  or  eighty  dollars 
a  tliousand  as  a  permanent  thing  c-onsidered  to  be  cheap  insurance?  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  understood  President  Hughes  aright. 

The  President — That  depends  on  the  age  of  the  man.  I  should  say 
not. 

Chancellor  Powers — ^^ly  question  was.  Is  four  per  cent,  or  eighty 
dollars  a  year  per  thousand,  cheap  insurance? 

President  Hughes — Well,  this  is  not  insurance.  It  is  an  annuity.  It 
gives  you  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
if  you  withdraw  from  the  State  at  any  time  you  get  all  your  money  back 
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with  four  per  cent  interest  compounded;  so  I  think  if  you  will  figure  that 
up  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  fairly  cheap  payment  for  an  annuity. 

Chancellor  Powers — Yes;  I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  an  an- 
nuity. 

President  Hughes — If  you  die  within  the  period,  all  that  you  have 
paid  in  is  refunded  to  your  family,  with  four  per  cent,  and  it  can  he 
turned  over  to  your  wife  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  really  a  very 
liberal  proposition. 

President  Brooks — I  want  to  state  mj'  opinion  that  any  and  all 
schemes  of  pension  which  involve  payment  from  the  teachers  are  un- 
satisfactory solutions.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  of  them  go  to  pieces,  and 
even  this  liberal  system  of  Ohio  will  be  found  ultimately  not  to  have 
money  enough  to  run  itself.  I  believ^e  that  if  the  iState  owes  a  pension, 
it  owes  a  pension,  and  not  a  c/)mpul3ory  system  of  making  the  teacher 
take  out  insurance,  and  that  a  pension,  if  justified  at  all,  is  because  it 
spends  public  money  to  get  a  better  service,  and  that  a  pension  properly 
administered  will  get  a  better  service,  first  by  getting  genially  rid  of  the 
elderly  people  who  ought  to  be  out:  second,  by  creating  a  contented  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  in,  and  preventing  their  attempting  to  bolster 
up  their  finances  by  excursions  into  business;  and,  third,  that  it  will  at- 
tract into  the  service  better  people,  seeing  these  other  two  conditions; 
that  that  is  a  proper  and  desirable  expenditure  of  public  money;  and  that 
if  the  total  expenditure  possible  were  divided  into  salaries  paid,  plil|s 
pensions  paid,  they  would  get  better  results  than  by  paying  it  all  in 
salaries  straight. 

I  have  helped  establish  two  of  the  present  systems  myself,  and  have 
seen  both  of  them  come  very  nearly  going  on  the  rocks.  I  believe  that 
the  final  solution  is  a  square,  straight-cut  recognition  of  the  obligation  of 
the  public  to  pay  a  straight  pension  without  any  contribution  whatever 
from  the  people  who  are  pensioned  except  the  contribution  of  their  years 
of  service;  and  that  pension  is  not  paid  at  any  time  on  the  basis  that  it 
has  been  earned,  but  that  it  is  a  payment  of  public  money  for  important 
service  in  a  way  which  will  get  better  service. 

The  President — What  is  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  setting 
aside  a  fund  to  pension  teachers  and  using  that  same  fund  in  increasing 
the  salaries  of  teachers  at  that  time?  The  institution  that  has  a  cer- 
tain fixed  income  can  not  do  both.  It  can  not  well  increase  the  salaries 
and  at  the  same  time  set  aside  a  part  of  its  income  for  pensions.  WTiat 
advantage  has  the  pension  system  over  an  increase  of  salary?  Say  that 
it  would  take  five  per  cent  of  a  man's  salary  to  accumulate  funds  enough 
for  the  institution  to  give  him  a  pension  at  the  age  of  sixty-five:  Would 
it  not  be  just  as  well  for  the  man,  and  would  he  not  prefer,  to  have  the 
five  per  cent  given  to  him  during  that  service  instead  of  having  it  with- 
held until  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years? 

President  Brooks — I  think  the  normal  man  would ;  but  I  have  the 
feeling  that  we  are  all  concerned  with  another  unsound  doctrine,  which 
is  that  a  pension  is  to  be  paid  from  accumulated  funds,  or  from  the  in- 
terest of  funds  that  have  been  saved  and  invested.     Under  my  doctrine, 
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you  do  not  get  any  accumulated  fund.  You  get  merely  the  obligaition  of 
the  Stivte  to  pay  the  pension  when  it  comes;  and  if  we  have  three  or  five 
or  seven  people  to  be  pensioned  in  the  University  at  a  particular  time, 
that  adds  to  the  money  necessary  for  those  particular  years  as  a  State 
obligation.  We  do  not  do  this,  but  in  my  judgment  we  do  not  need  to 
attempt  to  lay  up  any  fund  whatever,  but  to  establish  a  set  of  regulations 
which  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  the  employed  teacher  in 
a  university  as  his  regular  tenure  of  office  is;  that  goes  with  it — that 
after  lie  is  sixty  or  sixty- five  he  is  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  State 
ait  ha.lf  the  pay,  or  whatever  the  agreed  statement  is,  and  that  there  is 
no  accumulation,  and  none  is  necessary. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS. 

The  President — I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  those  present 
here  are  satisfied  with  the  running  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 

(Four  or  five  hands  were  raised.) 

President  Kinley — May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  that — satisfied  with 
the  War  Department  end  of  it,  or  with  the  results  ? — with  the  plan  adopted, 
or  with  the  way  the  thing  is  coming  out? 

The  President — With  the  results.  Perhaps  I  should  have  put  it  the 
other  way :  How  many  find  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  it  accomplish 
the  best  results,  and  what  are  the  difficulties? 

President  Barrows — Mr.  President,  before  the  war  the  War  Depart- 
ment, I  think,  followed  the  principle  of  detailing  officers  for  duty  at  the 
universities  on  request  of  the  presidents  of  the  universities.  During  the 
war,  that  principle  necessarily  had  to  be  suspended.  I  think  it  highly  im- 
portant that  officers  on  detail  at  state  universities  be  selected,  if  possible, 
by  the  presidents  of  those  institutions.  At  California  they  are  nominated 
to  positions  on  the  faculty  and  appointed  by  the  regents  just  like  any 
professor. 

I  took  that  matter  up  with  the  War  Department  last  spring,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  correspondence  involving  the  heads  of  certain  divisions  of 
the  Army  I  think  we  have  finally  re-established  the  princijjle  so  far  as  the 
University  of  Calilornia  is  concerned.  We  have  some  eleven  officers  alto- 
gether, I  think,  now  detailed  by  the  War  Department  for  service  with  our 
R.  O.  T.  C,  and  they  have  finally  adopted  the  principle  that  those  officers 
may  be  detailed  on  the  initiative  of  the  president.  In  this  matter  I  had 
the  fine  backing  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area,  who 
has  fully  accepted  this  proposition,  and  who  proposes  to  co-operate  with 
the  president  of  the  state  university  by  seeking  the  detail  within  his  area 
of  a  considerable  number  of  officers  among  whom  are  likely  to  be  those  who 
will  be  acceptable  for  university  appointment. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  of  other  presidents  of  state  universi- 
ties has  been;  but  I  felt  that  particularly  after  the  experience  during  the 
war  with  the  training  camps  at  the  universities,  it  was  highly  important 
that  the  universities  should  assert  their  right  to  select  and  to  approve  the 
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detail  of  all  officers  on  duty,  and  at  the  University  of  California  we  have 
no  others  at  this  time. 

The  President — I  will  state  that  at  Louisiana  State  University  the 
War  Department  very  kindly  detailed  as  the  officer  to  serve  as  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  the  officer  who  had  been  commandant  of 
cadets  there  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  That  was  done  at  my 
request.  In  fact,  no  officer  has  ever  been  sent  there  to  be  in  charge  of  that 
department  except  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  university,  omitting, 
of  course,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  selection,  of  course.  We  have  other  officers  sent  as  subordinates 
and  sergeants  that  are  sent  without  consulting  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  the  commanding  officer  has  always  been  detailed  at  our  request. 

President  Trotter — Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  work 
that.  We  are  requested  to  nominate,  but  we  never  yet  have  gotten  the 
one  we  nominated. 

The  President — I  do  not  know;  I  have  always  gotten  the  man  I  nomi- 
nated. 

President  Demurest — I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  there  has  been  any 
difficulty  about  it,  for  we  have  never  failed  in  New  Jersey,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  to  secure  the  man  that  we  requested  before  the  war,  unless  the 
War  Department  showed  very  plainly  that  the  man  suggested  was  not 
available;  then  they  would  receive  another  nomination,  and  receive  yet 
another  nomination.  I  remember  one  or  two  instances,  where  there  was 
some  suggestion  by  friends  of  the  college  or  trustees  of  certain  men  who 
were  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  immediate  college  administration  as  the 
best  men,  that  I  said  to  the  man  in  charge  in  the  office — Captain  Rhodes, 
I  remember  particularly,  was  one — "Now,  won't  you  select  the  best  man  you 
can  for  us?  We  leave  it  to  you,  because  I  do  not  care  to  ask  for  any  one 
of  these  men  who  have  been  suggested  to  me;"  and  the  issue  of  that  in  two 
instances  was  the  happiest  possible.     We  got  most  excellent  men. 

Of  course,  during  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  they  were  sent  without  nomination; 
but  the  experience  with  us  seems  to  have  been  quite  different  from  the 
experience  in  many  of  the  states,  because  they  sent  a  chief  officer 
and  associate  officers  who  were  admirable  in  every  way,  who  gave  us  a  very 
satisfactory  experience  during  that  brief  period.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  and  the  old  circumstance  has  been  resumed,  we  requested  that  an 
officer  of  the  army  who  had  received  a  detail  years  back  and  then  a  second 
detail  and  just  at  this  moment  retired,  put  on  the  retired  list,  should  be 
sent  to  us  with  the  idea  that  he  would  be  a  permanent  man,  so  excellent 
had  his  service  been,  and  so  apt  did  he  seem  to  be  still  in  physique  and 
spirit  and  every  other  qualification;  and  the  War  Department  immediately 
gave  him  to  us.  So  that  we  have  the  best  of  outlook  in  that  matter;  but 
I  rise  simply  to  say  that  I  never  knew  the  office  to  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  desire  to  help  the  administration,  with  the  desire  to  appoint  the 
man  who  might  be  desired.  Of  course  he  receives  an  appointment  on  the 
faculty  by  the  trustees  at  the  same  time  that  he  receives  the  assignment 
from  the  War  Department. 

The  President- — I  should  like  to  ask  whether  at  many  of  the  institu- 
tions the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  is  also  the  commandant 
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of  cadets,  performing  the  duty  not  only  of  teaching  military  science  and 
military  drill,  but  of  being  disciplinarian  for  the  cadets  in  case  they  are 
under  military  discipline  in  barracks,  as  at  some  institutions,  or  whether 
you  have  a  separate  officer  for  that  purpose? 

At  our  institution,  which  has  been  military  from  its  very  beginning, 
the  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commandant  of  cadets,  who  has  al- 
ways up  to  this  time  been  also  the  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics,  and  is  now.  Is  there  any  differentiation  between  those  two  fields 
of  duty  and  activity  in  the  colleges?     How  is  it  with  you.  Dr.  Currell? 

President  Currell — Ours,  of  course,  is  not  a  military  institution.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  military  institutions  wanted 
the  R.  0.  T.  C.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  were  the  head  of  a  military  institution 
I  would  not  have  it.  It  would  create  confusion.  \Yith  us,  it  depends  large- 
ly on  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  at  the  head.  We  happen  to  have  a 
very  excellent  man  at  present,  and  everything  is  moving  smoothly.  Our 
great  trouble  is  that  our  students  as  a  whole  do  not  want  any  military, 
and  have  become  reconciled  to  it  by  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the 
world  is  so  disturbed  that  we  do  not  know  when  we  may  be  embroiled  in 
another  conflict;  and  now  I  think  the  whole  student  body  Is  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  which  happens  to  be  admirably  managed  at 
present,  but  I  do  not  know  why  the  military  institutions  want  it.  That, 
of  course,  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  decide.     I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Dean  Raymond — Mr.  President,  answering  your  question  for  Iowa, 
our  present  commandant  is  on  his  third  detail  with  us  by  our  request.  He 
is  commandant  of  cadets.  He  is  not  charged  with  discipline,  other  than 
discipline  in  his  own  department.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts,  the  college  of  applied  science,  and  the  college  of 
pharmacy,  the  students  of  which  colleges  are  members  of  the  cadets.  He 
is,  by  choice  of  the  board  of  deans,  a  member  of  the  discipline  Qommittee 
of  the  faculty. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

Dr.  Burton — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association :  This  re- 
port, I  am  ashamed  to  say,  is  formulated  by  myself  without  the  other  two 
members  having  seen  it.  I  hoped  to  see  them  when  I  reached  here,  but 
neither  one  of  them  is  here.  I  think,  however,  from  my  conferences  with 
them,  that  I  express  their  point  of  view,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  not 
a  word  in  here  that  they  would  not  agree  to,  although  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  they  have  not  seen  this  as  I  have  finally  written  it  out. 

( President  Burton  then  read  the  following  report : ) 

Your  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  begs  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report. 

One  year  ago  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  the  Association  established 
this  committee  and  gave  to  it  the  general  commission  of  attempting  to 
represent  the  Association  as  a  whole  in  dealing  with  the  War  Department. 
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The  year  has  not  been  productive  of  any  notable  result.  The  members 
of  the  committee  have  corresponded  with  one  another  and  with  various 
institutions  who  have  raised  questions  with  the  committee.  Last  March 
the  War  Department  called  a  conference  of  educators  to  dis- 
cuss with  army  officers  various  problems  connected  with  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  and  military  education.  Your  committee  was  present  at 
this  conference.  Doubtless  one  reason  for  the  seeming  ineffectiveness  of 
your  committee  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  no  serious  issues  have  developed 
this  year. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  21,  1920,  Col.  F.  G.  Morrow,  who  is  im- 
mediately in  charge  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  War  Department's  efforts  during  the  past  year  to  induce  the 
colleges  having  military  training  to  actively  co-operate  in  directing  the 
administration  and  development  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  seems  to  be  a  failure. 
I  have  striven  for  two  years  to  create  an  intimate  contact  between  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  War  Department  on  the  assumption  that  the  general 
regulation  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  was  of  mutual  interest,  but  strangely  enough 
the  institutions  do  not  provide  the  organization  nor  the  machinery  to  do 
their  part.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  lack  of  interest  nor  an  un- 
willingness to  do  their  full  share.  They  simply  do  not  take  the  positive  step 
to  accomplish  the  purpose.  It  is  a  question  of  organization  and,  as  I  see 
it,  the  annual  conventions  should  establish  for  each  group  the  bases  for 
such  organization,"  It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter  that  Colonel  Morrow 
shares  the  feeling  of  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  year  under  review. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  through  President  L.  D.  Coffman,  has 
recently  raised  two  questions  with  your  committee.  These  matters  are  of 
importance  to  every  university  which  is  attempting  to  require  or  to  offer 
military  training.  The  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  insurance  of  war  ma- 
terials. Should  not  the  War  Department  insure  all  these  properties  and 
relieve  the  universities  from  financial  responsibility  beyond  reasonable  pre- 
caution in  protecting  the  property?  It  should  be  noted  here  that  under 
date  of  September  7,  1920,  the  War  Department  announced  further  changes 
in  Special  Regulations  No.  44,  Paragraph  114  is  made  to  read  thus: 
"When  government  property  checks  short  on  the  audits  of  the  zone  prop- 
erty auditor,  the  institution  will  reimburse  the  government  for  such  loss 
by  forwarding  to  the  department  or  corps  area  commander  a  check  or  draft 
payable  to  the  Chief  of  Finance,"  Paragraph  115  is  amended  to  read: 
"Property  lost  or  destroyed,  except  by  acts  of  God  or  the  public  enemy, 
loill  be  replaced  by  the  institution  or  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
in  full  value  thereof."  Evidently  here  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  Associa- 
tion should  express  its  judgment.  Your  committee  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  petitioning  the  War  Department  to  relieve  the  uni- 
versities of  this  financial  obligation  and  urging  the  government  to  insure 
its  own  property. 

The  second  question  raised  by  President  Coffman  concerns  the  erec- 
tion of  Armories  at  land  grant  colleges,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
federal  and  state  governments. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  impression  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Association  to  consider  the  possibility  of  setting  aside  at  least  one  hour 
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at  each  annual  meeting  for  the  dis^cussion  of  military  affairs  with  the 
ortiters  i-har^ed  with  the  administration  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  Your  com- 
mittee then  could  gather  from  all  the  institutions  the  various  issues  and 
difficulties  which  have  arisen,  classify  them  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance, and  present  them  to  the  officers  for  consideration  in  advance  of  our 
meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  L.  BURTON,  Chairman. 

The  President— You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  will 
be  received  and  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Kinley — I  am  not  quite  sure  what  Colonel  Morrow  means 
by  the  failure  of  universities  to  make  an  organization  to  co-operate  with 
his.  My  complaint,  if  I  have  any — one  hesitates  to  make  a  complaint  that 
involves  the  genial  colonel  and  his  friends  in  the  War  Department,  because 
they  are  always  so  pleasant — but  if  I  were  to  make  a  complaint  at  all  it 
would  be  the  failure  to  co-operate  in  the  way  of  organization  on  their  side. 

I  have  in  ray  bag  now  a  blueprint  of  uur  military  organization  so  far 
as  it  is  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Division  of  the 
War  Department  here,  showing  that  they  are  constantly  pinching  us  in 
the  matter  of  personnel,  and  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  an  efficient 
organization  by  not  sending  us  enough  officers,  enlisted  men,  non-coms,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Now,  it  may  be,  of  course,  that  that  is  beyond  their  control,  that  their 
money  is  giving  out,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  have  not  seen  Colonel 
Morrow  yet;  but  that  has  been  our  main  difficulty,  and  I  presume  it  is  the 
same  with  all  the  rest  of  you.  We  can  make  an  organization  that  will 
make  for  efficiency  if  they  will  give  us  the  personnel  and  the  equipment. 
We  have  the  equipment.  We  have  had  the  personnel.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  again  to  reduce  the  number. 

With  reference  to  the  first  matter  that  President  Cofi"man  brings  up, 
I  will  raise  the  question  whether  it  is  a  matter  that  the  War  Department 
has  any  control  over.  I  think  we  Mali  find  that  it  is  a  matter  of  law,  and 
that  we  will  have  to  go  to  Congress  to  get  the  law  changed;  and  any  peti- 
tion with  reference  to  that  made  by  this  body  I  think  ought  to  be  in  that 
direction  rather  than  to  the  War  Department,  unless  we  regard  the  War 
Department  simply  as  a  transmitting  agency.  But  we  are  more  likely  to 
get  action  if  we  go  at  it  directly,  I  think,  than  if  we  go  through  the  War 
Department — even  th?  reconstituted  War  Department  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  ne.xt  ilarch. 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  officers, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  we  ought  to  exonerate  General  Haines  and 
Colonel  Morrow  unqualifiedly  in  that  respect,  just  as  you  intimated.  I 
have  just  come  this  moment  from  a  conference  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  where  I  met  and  talked  with  General  Peyton  C.  March.  I  made 
up  my  mind  it  was  best  to  go  right  to  the  source  of  this  thing.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  he  says,  that  they  are  five  thousand  officers  short  this 
minute  to  do  the  regular  work  of  the  Army,  and  the  condition  that  we  are 
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meeting  in  the  universities  is  after  all  a  sort  of  mosquito  bite  compared 
with  the  total  situation  that  they  have  on  their  hands.  General  March 
was  extremely  nice  about  it,  and  also  extremely  final.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  not  anything  that  can  be  done  so  far  as  I  can  see.  If 
any  one  can  see  any  way  out,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it;  but  while  their 
spirit  and  attitude  and  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  and  all 
that  is  just  as  fine  as  you  can  make  it,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  you  and 
I  in  our  own  little  jobs,  they  suffer  from  limitations  that  they  cannot 
control. 

A  Member — Did  you  ask  him  about  retired  officers? 

President  Burton — No;  I  did  not  mention  that  phase  of  the  question. 
It  was  rather  a  hurried  interview,  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  gen- 
eral situation  is  such  that  the  supply  of  oflScers  is  very  short. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  insurance  business,  that  is  a  thing  I  have 
thought  around  now  for  three  years,  and  you  do  not  get  anywhere  with  it. 
It  is  just  the  same  now  as  it  was  then;  hut  do  you  realize,  men,  that  if 
you  go  forward  with  the  development  of  your  various  nnits  of  the  R.  0.  T. 
C,  you  are  going  to  have  upwards  of  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  of  the  government  on  your  campus?  Wisconsin  has  at  the  present 
moment,  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  great  deal.  President  Kinley,  you  must 
have  quite  a  lot. 

President  Kinley — We  have — two  and  a  half  or  three  million  dollars' 
worth. 

President  Burton — Now,  the  thing  that  scared  President  Coffman  wp,8 
that  they  had  a  fire  in  the  armory  up  there  in  Minneapolis,  and  about 
$200,000  of  government  stuff  was  in  that  armory,  and  if  it  burned  up  the 
University  of  Minnesota  would  have  been  responsible  for  it,  and  he  is  (luite 
unwilling  to  assume  that  responsibility,  and  I  do  not  blame  him  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  you  say,  the  War  Department  cannot  get  at  this. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  Act  of  Congress.  I  do  think — and  this  recommenda- 
tion that  I  have  put  in  the  report,  while  it  is  brief,  is  a  serious  proposal — 
I  think  we  ought  to  do  something;  we  ought  to  go  on  record  about  it  as  a 
body,  so  that  if  you  continue  your  committee,  the  committee  may  speak 
with  authority  from  this  Association  on  that  subject. 

President  Kinley — Mr.  President,  may  I  be  permitted  to  add  just  a 
word  upon  that  point?  I  am  not  sure  how  far  the  difference  of  practice 
that  I  am  about  to  mention  proceeds,  if  at  all. 

I  have  found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  officers  in  tV.e  War 
Department  and  some  commandants  to  take  the  view  that  the  property 
of  the  War  Department  sent  to  a  university  was  still  in  charge  of  the  War 
Department,  to  be  issued  under  their  orders,  etc.  I  refused  to  accept  that 
view,  taking  the  ground  that  the  property  issued  by  the  War  Department 
is  issued  to  the  university,  and  its  distribution  to  the  men  is  entirely 
within  our  control  and  under  our  organization,  and  that  any  non-commis- 
sioned officers  or  privates  sent  by  the  War  Department  to  assist  in  that, 
as  in  the  Quartermaster's  Division,  are  our  agents;  and  all  the  more  I 
insisted  on  that  since  the  university  is  responsible  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  property.  I  have  found  the  contrary  vicAV  expressed,  however,  in 
several  cases.     I  am  wondering  how  far  we  would  be  unanimous  in  insist- 
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ing  on  the  view  I  have  just  expressed — that  the  whole  thing  is  in  our  con- 
trol, including  the  organization  for  its  distribution,  safekeeping,  etc.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  on  that  subject, 
because  if  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  that  may  be  the  source  of  the 
point  of  view  of  some  of  the  other  officers. 

The  I'resident — I  should  like  to  ask,  President  Burton,  whether  you 
had  more  or  less  trouble  during  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  M'hen  this  property  was 
in  the  entire  charge  of  the  Government  I  am  inclined  .to  take  just  the 
opposite  view  from  you. 

President  Burton — Well,  if  they  take  that  view  and  then  take  the 
financial  responsibility,  all  well  and  good. 

The  President — Oh,  1  do  not  think  we  would  have  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  remember  that  we  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  that  property  under  the  S.  A.  T.  C— 

President  Burton — No;  you  did  not. 

The  President — I  do  not  remember  that  we  insured  it  or  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  was  a  little  astonished,  after  a  large  amount  of  that 
property  had  been  shipped  to  our  university,  when  I  was  told  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  and  tactics  that  it  was  entirely  in  charge  of  the 
university,  and  that  I  would  have  to  employ  somebody  to  look  after  it, 
and  then  we  had  to  insure  it,  of  course.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
be  relieved  of  responsibility  and  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  the 
Government  would  take  over  the  property  and  have  it  in  charge. 

President  Demarest — Where  the  amount  of  property  is  small,  the 
problem  of  cost  may  be  quite  entirely  different.  In  that  case  it  is  very 
much  less  of  a  problem.  The  experience  we  have  had,  however,  has  been 
simply  this — that  the  college  seemed  to  be  responsible;  the  material,  the 
equipment,  was  sent  to  the  college;  the  college  must  look  after  it.  But  the 
college  at  once  makes  the  military  officers  its  responsible  agents  to 
care  for  that  property,  and  they  have  never  hesitated  or  refused  to  do 
that.  The  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  the  man  sent  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  with  his  sergeants,  does  take  charge,  but  it  is, 
as  it  were,  by  the  assignment  of  the  college  that  they  do  so,  the  same  as 
the  college  might  appoint  any  one  who  was  not  connected  with  the  military 
at  all  to  do  it.  But  certainly,  as  I  say,  where  the  amount  is  small  the 
problem  perhaps  is  small.  It  is  the  simple  way  and  the  satisfactory  way 
of  managing  it. 

President  Brooks — The  difference  is  that  that  army  officer  is  not  a 
responsible  agent  of  the  college.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  college;  he  does 
distribute  it,  but  he  is  neither  under  bond  nor  under  discipline.  If  tomor- 
row the  government  should  move  my  commanding  officer,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  He  moves,  and  the  property  is  charged  to  the  university, 
and  we  have  filed  a  bond  for  its  protection  and  keeping. 

Furthermore,  we  have  this  difficulty  there:  We  have  not  only  the 
property  assigned  to  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  for  its  direct  use,  but  that  which  ia 
withdrawn  by  regular  Army  requisition  for  the  use  of  the  enlisted  personnel 
which  we  have.  They  send  to  us  over  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  horses, 
and  forty  men  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  provide  for  the  feed,  clothes, 
hay,  and  all  other  things  by  direct  requisition  from  the  commanding  officer. 
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Then  they  order  some  more  things  and  charge  them  up  to  me;  and  I  am  in 
the  position,  if  I  manage  my  business  properly,  that  I  should  take  all  of 
that,  take  it  from  the  government,  put  it  in  a  separate  warehouse,  put  in 
a  bonded  agent,  and  not  let  the  commanding  ofiBcer  have  a  single  thing 
until  he  puts  up  a  bond  to  take  it  back  again  for  the  use  of  the  government. 

In  other  words,  we  have  two  systems  working  on  the  campus,  and  it 
leaves  the  university  where  we  depend  upon  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
a  man  assigned  there  by  the  Army  to  take  care  of  it;  and  if  the  Army  it- 
self would  merely  take  charge  of  it,  then  they  have  a  responsible  officer, 
who,  if  he  is  not  responsible  financially,  is  at  least  responsible  under  gen- 
eral discipline,  the  same  as  any  other  Army  officer  handling  Army  prop- 
erty; and  I  believe  that  this  Association  should  make  clear  its  desire  and 
take  such  action  as  will  be  likely  to  consummate  in  some  result.  The 
thing  mulls  around,  back  and  forth,  and  we  merely  express  our  dissatis- 
faction. Xow,  mind  you,  my  dissatisfaction  is  not  with  any  actual  re- 
sults. The  results  are  magnificent  as  it  is  running,  but  the  system  is 
wholly  wrong. 

The  President — ^The  university  I  represent  is  so  much  smaller  than  the 
majority  of  the  state  universities  that  perhaps  the  conditions  there  are 
not  typical.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  this  question,  simply 
because  the  men  in  charge  have  been  entirely  acceptable  to  the  university 
authorities,  and  we  work  together  in  the  utmost  harmony.  But  when  it 
was  made  known  to  me  that  the  university  had  charge  of  this  property 
and  had  to  be  accountable  and  responsible  for  it,  I  selected  one  of  the 
sergeants  that  was  sent  there  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  property  and 
paid  him  a  salary.  I  should  like  to  know  if  that  was  done  elsewhere,  or 
whether  just  as  a  detailed  officer  of  the  Army  or  non-commissioned  officer 
he  was  put  in  charge.  Does  any  one  pay  one  of  these  officers  a  special 
salary  for  looking  after  the  property? 

President  Burton — It  was  a  very  nominal  amount,  however,  sir. 

The  President — In  our  case,  too,  it  is  a  very  nominal  amount,  and 
the  man  who  has  charge  of  it  is  an  excellent  man. 

President  Burton — There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  of  you  liave  thought  much  about,  gentlemen-  and 
that  is  this: 

There  are  two  perfectly  clear-cut  methods:  One  is  to  turn  it  all 
over  to  the  ^^'ar  Department,  let  them  insure  it,  let  them  be  responsible 
for  it,  let  it  be  their  outfit.  The  other  is  for  us  to  take  it  over  ourselves, 
of  course.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  not  either.  At  the  present 
moment  you  are  responsible,  and  the  Army  officer  is  controlling  it.  Now, 
as  you  say,  President  Brooks,  it  works  apparently  all  right;  but  suppose 
somebody  breaks  into  the  rifle  racks  and  steals  four  rifles:  It  has  hap- 
pened with  us;  it  has  happened  at  both  places  where  I  have  been.  In 
each  case  we  have  been  responsible  for  the  rifles,  and  have  had  to  pay 
for  them;  but  we  have  no  other  control  of  them.  The  Army  officer  has 
charge  of  them. 

Now,  suppose  this  thing  goes  on.  and  twenty-five  years  from  now 
suppose  every  man  in  your  university  is  in  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  Suppose  you 
have   two  or   three    million    dollars'    worth  of   federal    property   on   your 
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campus.  You  have  a  migility  important  department  tiiere  that  is  really 
out  from  under  your  control  and  that  of  j'our  board.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  just  how  far  you  want  to  go  in  turning  over  authority  of  this 
kind  to  outside  or  even  federal  authority  is  a  question  of  considerable 
importance. 

Therefore,  this  query  arises:  Although  it  is  costing  us  something 
to  insure  the  property,  is  not  the  wiser  course  for  us  to  accept  it  as  the 
Government  no'v  asks  us  to  do  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Congress, 
but  for  us,  because  we  are  responsible  for  it,  to  keep  control  of  it?  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  the  wisdom  lies  in  the  latter  direction. 

President  Kinley — May  1  ask  President  Burton  a  question?  You  said 
a  moment  ago  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  appointed  an  Army  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  it.  He  is  in  charge  as  your  agent,  is  he  not,  and  not  as 
the  War   nepartinent's  agent? 

President  Burton — Technically,  yes.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  have  him 
»ee  i.ha.t,  though. 

President  Kinley — Just   as   the   equipment   of   your   chemical   labora 
lory  is  in  charge  of  your  agents. 

The  Secretary — I  might  cite  a  little  incident  that  happened  in  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  as  showing  to  what  this  might  lead. 

There  was  shipped  to  the  university  a  considerable  number  of  uni- 
forms in  the  summier,  along  in  June  or  July.  They  arrived,  and  they 
wer^^  not  counted  until  Senteniber.  In  the  September  counting,  the  num- 
ber of  these  uniforms  did  not  list  up  to  the  number  that  were  sent  accord- 
ing to  the  W^ar  Department's  statement,  and  a  bill  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity for  $148,  and  there  were  no  "ifs"  or  "ands"  about  it.  It  simply 
was  to  the  eflFect  that  that  much  property  had  been  checked  out,  the 
property  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  university  during  the  summer, 
and  when  it  checked  in  there  was  $148  worth  of  property  that  was  not 
there.  The  university,  therefore,  was  responsible  for  it,  and  we  had  to 
give  our  check  to  the  War  Department  for  that  sum  of  money. 

Now,  that  is  an  interesting  example,  in  a  small  way,  of  just  what 
you  are  a^pt  to  have  under  the  circumstances  where  there  is  no  respon- 
sible agent,  one  way  or  the  other,  for  the  Government  or  the  university. 

President  Brooks — A  similar  incident  occurred  with  us,  whereby  one 
of  the  enlisted  men  handling  the  horses  sold  four  or  five  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  Government  property  to  various  people.  Normally,  we  would 
have  luaxl  to  pay  for  it.  The  commanding  officer  caught  him  at  it,  how- 
ever, and  instead  of  having  us  pay  for  it  he  just  deducted  it  from  ihils 
pay  until  he  got  all  the  money  back.  It  was  his  management  that  saved 
U8  from  having  to  pay  the  four  hundered  dollars,  but  normally  we  would 
hatve  lost  by  that  particular  process. 

I  want  to  emphasize  just  a  bit  what  President  Burton  said.  I  have 
talked  about  this  to  every  ins.pector,  and  of  course  they  take  the  attitude 
that  if  they  have  sent  a  half-million  dollars'  worth  of  property  down 
there,  and  the  students  or  others  misuse  or  destroy  it,  the  Governmemt 
haa  no  authority  or  control  over  those  students  or  over  those  other  per- 
sons, and  if  we  use  that  property  for  our  students  and  if  our  students 
do  destroy  or  misuse  it,  we  ought  to  be  responsible  for  it.     So  there  iare 
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two  sides  to  this"  question  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  mat- 
ter; but  it  does  become  very  much  complicatefl  in  our  case  when  the 
property  is  all  in  the  Siime  storehouse,  and  part  of  it  is  and  always  has 
been   Grovernment  property. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  again  is  that  even  though  the 
commanding  officer  is  in  charge  of  it  as  my  agent,  I  have  no  control  over 
him  in  the  same  sense  that  I  have  over  the  director  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, whose  future  and  whose  job  in  a  way  depends  upon  me.  The  future 
and  the  job  of  the  major  do  not  depend  upon  me  at  all,  and  he  may  be 
removed  tomorrow  and  replaced  by  somebody  else.  I  feel,  therefore,  that 
if  we  do  take  charge  of  it  I  should  rather  appoint  somebody  lalbsolutely 
and  entirely  outside  of  the  War  Department,  and  make  the  major  file  a 
bond  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  turn  right  aroujnd  and  give 
me  a  bond  back  for  us  muoh  of  this  stuff  as  we  handed  ibaok  to  them  after 
they  bonded  us  for  getting  it. 

The  President — I  think  this  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  one  that 
should  be  taken  up  and  some  action  had  upon  it  at  this  meeting.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  motion  is  in  order  to  continue  this  committee,  and  ask  the 
committee  to  re{x>rt  by  resolution  before  the  close  of  tliis  convention. 

President  Campbell — I  move  that  the  committee  be  continued,  and 
be  requested  to  present  a  resolution  before  the  close  of  the  convention. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  President — I  am  going  to  assume  the  authority  of  filling  out  that 
committee  temporarily.  I  will  not  assuane  the  authority  of  appointing 
the  oommattee,  because  that  lies  within  the  province  of  the  exeeutive 
committee  of  this  Association. 

T  will  appoint  in  place  of  Presidents  Vinson  and  Futrall,  who  are 
not  present  here.  Presidents  Kinley  and  Murphree,  who,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  President  Burton,  will  kindly  try  to  reach  some 
settlement  of  this  matter  so  far  as  any  action  of  this  Association  is 
oonoerned;  and  I  believe  I  will  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as 
he  has  visited  the  War  Department  today,  to  invite  Colonel  Morrow  to 
be  with  us  tomorrow. 

President  Burton — He  would  be  very  happy  to  come. 


TIME  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 

President  Burton — ^Mr.  President,  has  any  one  said  anything  aubout 
the  particular  time  that  we  have  these  meetings?  Last  year  we  had  one, 
Mr.  Secretary,  on  Mondaj'  and  Tuesday.  You  gave  me  about  the  moat 
severe  test  my  character  has  ev«r  had.  Tomorrow  is  our  Homecoming 
Day  at  Michigan,  and,  ibeing  Saturday,  if  we  are  to  go  on  with  this  tim* 
it  is  likely  to  be  extremely  diffirnilt  for  some  of  us.  T  just  ask  that  as  a 
question.     Really,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Secretary — The  question  is  to  oome  before  the  executive  com- 
mittee tomorrow  morning;  but  the  situation  this  year  is  unusual.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  met  in  past  years  the  first  two  days  of  the  week 
in   co-operation  with   the  Land   Grant  College  Association,   which   met  on 
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Wediu'sday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  This  year,  in  response  to  a  request 
made  by  some  of  the  members  who  are  connected  with  the  American  Uni- 
versitj'  Association,  and  also  some  of  the  Foundations,  that  the  meeting 
be  placed  on  Friday  and  Saturday  so  that  they  would  not  lose  any  time 
in  att^^ndirig  ttio^c  meetings  the  first  of  the  week  in  New  York,  and  with 
that  purpose  in  mind,  tlie  meeting  was  placed  just  this  year  on  Friday 
and  Saturday. 

I  may  say,  regarding  Homecoming  Day,  that  I  am  absent  also  from 
the  Iniversity  of  Kentucky  on  Homecoming  Day,  and  this  is  the  second 
time  that  I  have  been  lalbsent  in  two  years.  President  Campbell  'has  the 
same  situation^  so  that  you  at  least  have  tlie  commiseration  of  two  of  us; 
and  Chancellor  Elliott^  over  here,  saj^s  he  does  not  have  any  Homecoming 
Day.     He  has  three  colleges  and  institutions. 

President  Burton — He  can  hit  two  of  them,   then. 

The  President — A  motion   to  adjourn   is  in  order. 

President  Burton — I  so  move. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 


November  12,  1920,  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


The  President — ^The  Association  will  please  come  to  oi'der. 

I  believe  that  several  of  our  presidents  have  arrived  since  the  morn- 
ing .session.  I  Avant  to  ask  each  one  to  rise  and  report  himself  as  pres- 
ent, so  tliat  the  Seeretairy  may  get  his  name. 

(President  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Dr, 
A.  C.  True,  chief  of  the  States'  Relations  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Colonel  R.  I.  Rees,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  were  in- 
troduced and  greeted  with  applause.) 

WHAT  I  REGARD  AS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
UNIVERSITY  PROBLEM— SYMPOSIUM 

The  President — The  afternoon  program  opens  with  a  discussion  of 
"What  I  P^egard  'ais  the  IVIost  Important  University  Program,"  the  first 
speaker  being  President  Birge,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  not 
present,  but  is  represented  by  Dean  Sellery. 


ADDRESS  BY  DEAN  SELLERY,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

Dean  Sellery — ^Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association: 
The  subject  which  I  am  going  to  suggest  as  the  most  important  problem 
of  the  universities  is  the  subject  of  the  junior  college.     There  is  no  doubt 
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in  my  mind — I  may  be  disproved  very  shortly — that  all  the  problems 
of  the  universities  will  be  co-ordinated  under  the  general  topic  "Finances  j" 
but  tbart-  division  of  the  topic  which  has  appealed  to  me  is  that  of  the 
junior  college. 

From  one  standpoint — shall  I  call  it  the  technical  standpoint? — 
there  i^s  no  one  answer  to  the  question  of  what  is  most  important.  The 
most  important  thing  for  a  president  to  do  is  to  do  the  next  thing  tha4; 
he  has  to  do,  and  that  changes  from  day  to  day.  President  Birge  had  to  stay 
home  because  he  wishes  to  get  the  biennial  estimates  through  the  state 
board  of  education,  and  then  through  the  board  of  public  affairs.  Other- 
wise, he  would  have  been  here;  but  he  would  not  have  talked  about  that 
subject  as  the  most  important.  From  the  strategical  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  the  junior  college  merits  the  first  position  in 
the  problem  as  it  shapes  itself  to  me. 

Numbers  and  costs  have  come  into  prominence  the  last  year  or  two 
on  account  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  has  roots  going  back 
muoh  anterior  to  the  war.  It  was  in  1885-90,  in  that  five-year  period, 
that  the  growth  of  the  universities  began  to  strike  attention  and  really 
began,  and  that  growth  has  continued  steadily  ever  since.  Our  statistics 
at  Wisconsin  show  that  every  ten  years  our  numbers  double,  and  the  curve 
which  has  been  platted  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  war.  We 
are  substantially  now,  with  the  seven  thousand  attendance,  where  we 
would  have  been  on  the  btisis  of  the  old  regular  develojrment  from  year 
to  year. 

Why  have  we  had  such 'numbers,  and  why  have  we  had  such  costs? 
Briefly,  the  gro^\'th  in  numbers  has  been  due  to  two  facts:  One,  the 
apread  of  the  idea  that  social  phenomena  have  become  so  complex  that 
the  road  to  opportunity  lies  through  the  doors  of  the  college.  The  second 
cause  is  the  growing  conviction  that  technical  equipment  must  be  se- 
cured through  the  college.  The  idea,  then,  that  the  college  is  the  door 
to  opportunity,  and  secondly  the  need  of  technical  equipment,  have  I)rought 
it  about  that  our  people  are  sending  their  sons  and  daughters  in  increasing 
numbers  to  the  universities,  so  that  our  totals  are  doubling  every  decade. 

These  results  have  produced  great  difficulty,  continual  difficulty,  in 
tihe  matter  of  funds;  and  that  difficulty,  I  believe,  will  continue  to  exist, 
and  may  even  intensify,  until  our  people  get  accustomed  to  paying  taxes 
on  a  broader  basis.  In  the  interval  between  the  present  light  taxes — 
speaking  relatively  with  Europe — and  the  time  when  our  people  will  pay 
taxes  in  something  distantly  comparable  with  a  European  fashion,  we  shall 
have  to  show  cause;  we  shall  have  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  that  uni- 
versity education  is  worth  while.  Indeed  we  must  always  make  such 
demonstrations. 

Two  helps  have  been  suggested — two  aids,  so  to  speak;  not  solu- 
tions, but  aids:  One  is  to  raise  standards;  the  other  is  to  distribute  the 
work  of  the  first  two  years  away  from  the  campus;  and  it  is  those  two 
points  that  I  wish  to  speak  of. 

"Raise  standards,"  people  say;  "that  will  fix  you.  You  will  cut  off 
your  attendance,  and  so  forth."  As  I  view  the  matter,  the  raising  of 
standards  is  not  a  university  activity  so  muoh  as  a  public  function.     The 
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standards  of  tlie  professional  schools  and  of  the  quasi-professional  schools 
are  set  by  the  needs  of  the  professions  represented.  If  a.  doctor  is  going 
to  be  an  effective  worker,  he  must  have  the  latest  equipment,  and  the  uni- 
versity miedioal  .schools  must  respond.  If  an  engineer  is  to  do  his  work, 
to  build  good  bridges,  to  secure  an  eflScient  livelihood,  and  to  do  the  work 
tlhlart.  he  should  do.  the  engineering  schools  will  have  to  improve  their 
standards.  More  and  more  has  to  be  orowded  into  the  framework  of  th« 
four-year  course.  So  the  professional  and  quasi-professional  stand- 
ards are  not  determined  by  the  universities.  If  they  left  them  low,  stud- 
ents would  cease  to  come,  because  graduates  would  cease  to  function  ef- 
fectively: and  they  can  not  raise  them  higher  than  the  progress  of  the 
(Boienoe,  and  we  know  they  are  steadily  doing  their  best  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress  of  science,  to  which  they  themselves  contribute  so  much. 

With  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  problem  is  somewhat  different. 
Here,  there  is  no  immediate  outside  pressure  dictating  or  determining 
the  improvement  of  standards,  the  enrichment  of  courses.  There  is  need, 
therefore,  of  work  with  the  public  in  improving  the  standards  of  the 
liberal  arts  courses;  and  I  believe  that  that  can  be  done  perhaps  most 
easily — this  is  not  the  only  way  to  do  it — iby  demonstrating  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  our  ourrieula  and  in  other  ways,  that  the  liberal  arts  courses  are 
the  necessary  foundation  for  successful  professional  and  quasi-professional 
courses.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of  this  college  is  so 
closely  associated  with  technical  and  semi-technical  courses,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  same  standards  must  be  maintained  in  large  part 
throughout  the  whole  university.  Science,  English  and  Economics,  for 
example,  are  taught  by  the  same  instructors  to  students  in  the  general 
course,  and  to  students  of  engineering,  agriculture,  journalism,  and  com- 
merce.    These  students  are  often  together  in  the  same  class. 

One  difficulty  in  raising  the  standards  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  is 
that  it  is  with  the  college  of  liberal  arts  that  the  high  schools  dov'etail. 
The  public  wants  us  to  hitch  on  to  the  high  school  curricula,  and  the 
high  school  curricula  vary  from  high  school  to  high  school.  There  is  a 
large  degi^ee  of  autonomy  in  the  high  school.  How  can  we  have  a  college 
of  liberal  arts  intproving  its  standards  and  at  the  same  time  correlating 
with  the  work  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state? 

The  problem  of  standards,  moreover,  does  enter  into  the  topic  which 
I  have  chosen  as  the  most  important,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  the 
junior  college.  It  is  suggested  that  we  should  distribute  the  work  of 
the  first  two  years,  get  it  off  the  campus,  get  it  out  over  the  state,  get 
it  into  the  normal  schools,  get  it  into  the  denominational  colleges,  get  it 
away  from  the  campus,  lamd  restrict  our  work  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
work  of  the  last  two  years. 

To  get  the  work  off  the  campus,  to  establish  junior  colleges,  involves 
certain  advantages  and  disadvantages;  and  the  one  obvious  danger  which 
I  see  is  thiat  those  junior  colleges  will  tend  to  fall  into  the  autonomous 
control  of  the  regions  in  which  they  are  located,  and  that  the  go-as-you- 
please  liberal  arts  curriculum  will  become  established  in  those  centers; 
and  yet,   if  the  junior   colleges   are   to   function    effectively   in   connecti<Mi 
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with  the  university,  the  standards  of  the  junior  colleges  must  be  rela- 
tively as  high  las  the  work  of  the  university.  If  you  are  going  to  raise 
the  work  the  university  is  doing,  your  junior  colleges  can  not  be  allowed 
to  lag  behind  because  of  tlie  pressure  of  local  needs,  or  because  it  is  easier 
to  arrange  matters  in  that  fashion,  for  the  higher  work  of  the  uni- 
versity will  be  determlined  in  large  measure  by  the  \york  which  is  done 
in  the  first  two  years. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  cost.  You  will  not  reduce  the  cost 
of  State  education  by  establishing  junior  colleges,  because  the  more  junior 
colleges  you  establish  the  more  opportunity  there  is  afforded  to  the  young 
people  to  attend  college,  to  get  a  university  education. 

Take  our  little  town  of  Madison,  with  a  population  of  forty  thousand. 
Nearly  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  local  high  schools  go 
to  the  university,  while  twelve  per  cent,  fifteen  per  cent,  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  state  send  their  seniors  to  the  uni- 
versity; I  mean,  the  high  schools  send  that  percentage.  Now,  if  you  es- 
tabli&h  junior  colleges  all  over,  you  will  have  a  greatly  increased  patron- 
age for  your  college  work.  You  may,  therefore,  lower  your  cost  for  a  short 
tiane,  but  it  will  come  back  at  you  very  quickly;  but  you  will  have,  ito 
offset  that  cost,  two  very  marked  advantages.  You  will  have  a  wider 
selection  of  young  people  of  talent.  Now,  if  our  imiversities  exist — as  I 
think  we  are  all  agreed  that  they  do — in  order  to  bring  talent  to  fruition, 
in  order  to  select  capacity  and  train  it,  primarily — I  aan  not  giving  an 
exhaustive  definition — if  that  is  the  purpose  of  our  colleges,  certainly  the 
establishment  of  junior  colleges  over  the  state  will  bring  to  the  last  two 
years  of  the  four-year  course  ajt  the  central  university  a  greater  picked 
number  of  talented  persons.  The  junior  colleges  will  be  able  to  serve  as 
clearing-houses.  They  will  eliminate  the  people  who  are  not  up  to  it  if 
they  will  do  their  duty,  and  that  work  will  be  scattered  over  the  state, 
and  the  criticism  which  is  occasionally  directed  at  centralized  state  uni- 
versities that  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  by  training  the  young  people 
and  sending  them  home — that  criticism  also  will  be  decentralized.  Of 
course  there  is  a  real  peril  here — that  mediocrity  may  dominate  the  local 
junior  college,  and  that  the  elite  students  may  secure  only  a  second  or 
third  rate  training  because  of  the  number  of  ill-trained  students  in  their 
classes. 

Another  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word  is  this:  The 
junior  college  will  form  a  nucleus  for  the  growth  of  public  appreciation 
of  the  university.  It  will  not  be  a  place  aw^ay  off  down  south  that  is 
known  vaguely  about,  but  the  university  through  the  junior  college  will 
educate  the  public  of  that  region  to  an  appreciation  of  what  the  univer- 
sity stands  for,  and  what  it  represents. 

To  conclude,  then,  the  junior  colleges  will  not  reduce  costs  or  num- 
bers, but  they  will  give  the  university — that  is,  the  public — more  young 
people  of  talent.  They  will  accelerate  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  education.  But  if  standards  are  to  be  maintained,  if 
the  university  is  to  improve — there  is  no  trouble  about  the  professional 
standards — but  if  the  standards  of  the  liberal  arts  are  to  develop,  then 
the  junior  college,  in  my  humble  opinion,  must  be  controlled  by  the 
university   or   by   some   enlightened   organ  which   controls   the   university. 
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These  jimior  colleges  must  not  only  be  controlled  by  the  university,  but 
they  must  in  a  way  be  administered  by  the  university.  They  ought  to  be, 
in  a  way,  co-ordinate  subdivisions  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  It  may 
well  be  that  elements  of  the  quasi-professional  courses  mil  be  found  there, 
but  in  the  main  they  will  be  subordinate  sections  or  oo-ordinate  sections 
of  that  branch  of  the  university  which  is  known  as  the  college  of  liberal 
arts.      (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  BRYAN,  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANA 

President  Bryan — Mr.  President,  when  I  was  asked  to  be  one  of  five  to 
say  what  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  university,  I  elected  to  say  that  it  is 
excellent  morale. 

Stanley  Hall  in  his  latest  book  says  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  Morale. 
Morale  for  a  man  or  for  a  society  is  being  made  to  mean  tip-top  condi- 
tion,— eveiy  element  which  rightly  belongs  is  vigorously  present  and  all 
work  effectively  together.  This,  by  the  way,  is  essentially  Plato's  ideal 
for  a  man  or  for  a  society;  as  set  forth  in  the  Republic.  Plato's  name  for 
this  individual  and  social  ideal  is  health.  This  is  also  the  ideal  of  Paul 
as  when  he  pictures  the  church  as  '"a  body  fitly  joined  together  and  com- 
pacted by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth  according  to  the  effectual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  every  part.'" 

I  shall  not  stop  to  illustrate  this  view  from  the  melancholy  lack  of 
tip-top  morale  in  the  present  world  situation  or  in  our  present  national 
eituation,  or  in  our  cities,  or  schools,  or  in  any  other  institutions  except 
the  institutions  which  we  here  represent.  First  rate  morale  in  the  uni- 
versity is  broken  in  many  ways,  of  which  I  shall  specify  three: 

First — By  the  governing  board;  second,  by  the  president;  third,  by 
members  of  the  faculty. 

As  to  the  first  way: 

If  members  of  the  governing  board  use  the  university  corruptly  for 
personal  or  political  gain,  if  they  are  dishonest  in  institutional  contracts, 
if  they  try  to  control  book  adoptions,  if  they  interfere  unjustly  in  the 
discipline  of  students  so  that  there  is  one  law  for  those  who  have  in- 
fluence and  another  for  those  who  have  not,  if  they  allow  churches,  or 
parties,  or  powerful  men  to  influence  faculty  appointments  and  dismissals, 
if  they  suppress  the  freedom  of  teaching,  if  in  any  way  they  discourage 
the  finest  things  for  which  the  university  exists  and  encourage  the  things 
existing  in  it  which  are  not  so  fine,  then  that  university  must  grow  sick. 
Money  will  not  cure  this  sickness.  More  money  will  make  it  worse.  One 
hears  that  all  these  and  other  such  sins  are  from  time  to  time  committed 
by  governing  boards  of  the  universities  and  colleges  including  the  church 
colleges.  The  most  scorching  denunciation  of  the  dishonesties  of  a  college 
board  which  I  have  ever  heard  came  from  a  fine  old  minister  who  was 
heartbroken  by  the   doings  within   the  board   of   his  own  church   college. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  belief  is,  that  such  wrongful  acts  as  I  have 
named  are  relatively  rare.  Nearly  all  the  trustees  whom  I  have  known  or 
known  about,  have  given  a  service  to  their  institutions  which  was  most 
unselfish  and   high-minded.     If   I  may   speak   of   the   institution   which  I 
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know  best,  I  will  say,  that  in  eighteen  years  I  have  never  seen  a  vote  by 
the  trustees  in  which  I  thought  that  any  member  was  voting  for  his  own 
personal  or  political  gain. 

Second — Turning  now  from   the  board  to  the  president: 

The  sins  by  which  the  president  breaks  the  morale  of  his  university 
have  been  stated  of  late  so  often  so  fully  and  so  vehemently  that  I  can  add 
nothing  to  the  indictment.  Neither  shall  I  appear  as  counsel  for  the  defense 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  presidents  enough  who  are  guilty  as  charged 
— that  we  are  all  very  likely  more  or  less  guilty. 

One  may  indeed  recall  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  presidents 
have  formerly  been  professors,  and  as  professors  probably  dealt  with  their 
associates,  and  especially  with  their  subordinates,  in  about  the  same  way 
that  they  now  as  presidents  deal  with  larger  numbers  and  affairs.  In  this 
connection  I  recall  the  observation  of  President  Mees  that  no  man  is  fit 
to  be  a  college  professor  until  he  has  been  a  college  president.  (Laughter). 
I  recall  also  Professor  Showerman's  discovery  that  the  relative  conditions 
of  president  and  professor  are  set  forth  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  the 
house  of  the  interpreter  a  man  in  an  iron  cage,  who  was  doubtless  a  college 
president,  says :  "Once  I  Was  a  fair  professor  but  now,  alas,  I  am  con- 
fined in  this  iron  cage."     (  Laughter ) . 

Whatever  the  faults  of  the  professor  they  may  grow  worse  as  well  as 
more  conspicuous  when  he  enters  the  maelstrom  of  presidential  decisions. 
When  a  professor,  especially  one  who  has  kept  out  of  most  troubles,  except 
those  within  his  science,  is  tempted  into  the  presidency,  he  is  likely  to  dis- 
cover within  himself  a  hitherto  unknown  man.  He  takes  the  alluring  chair 
with  his  own  noble  inaugural  still  sounding  in  his  ears  and  there  across 
the  desk  is  a  man  with  a  demand.  A  few  minutes  later  there  is  another  man 
with  another  demand.  And  so  on  hour  after  hour.  Every  sort  of  man — 
high-minded  gentleman,  greedy  truculent  grafter.  Every  sort  of  proposal 
from  graft,  brazen  or  subtly  concealed,  up  to  the  noblest  counsel  of  gentle- 
men. The  erstwhile  professor  must  then  and  there  judge.  W'ith  whatever 
common  sense,  with  whatever  science,  with  whatever  inspiration  from  his 
inaugural  or  elsewhere,  he  must  decide  what  to  do  on  issues  ranging  from  the 
coal  contract  to  the  constitution  of  the  university  curriculum.  His  ideas 
must  become  idees  forcees.  His  thinking  must  become  will.  Every  joint 
in  his  harness  is  tried  as  it  would  not  be  tried  on  the  battlefield.  Every 
weakness  will  come  out.  Indecision,  cowardice,  egotism,  selfishness,  false- 
hood, including  insincere  and  deceptive  tact — every  fault  will  come  out  in 
his  decisions,  as  surely  as  the  faults  of  a  beam  come  out  when  it  is  twisted 
and  crushed  in  an  engineering  laboratory.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some 
presidents  are  twisted  and  crushed  and  presently  thrown  aside. 

Nevertheless  though  President  Eliot  was  right,  if  it  was  he  who  said 
that  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  university  president,  there  are  men  who  grow 
stronger  under  the  terrible  pressures  of  the  presidency.  There  are  men  who 
take  hold  of  a  sick  university  and  make  it  a  well  one.  There  are  men 
whose  wisdom,  justice  and  courage  prevail  against  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, and  about  whom  good  men  love  to  gather  so  that  together  they  bring 
their  university  into  something  like  tip-top  morale.  "This  is  the  happy 
warrior.    This  is  he  whom  every  man  in  arms  would  wish  to  be." 

Third — As  to  the  faculty: 
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I  turn  now  briefly  to  a  subject  which  I  have  not  heard  much  discussed 
— university  morale  as  affected  by  members  of  the  facultj. 

Let  me  begin  by  recalling  the  theory  that  if  we  take  any  group  of 
say  a  thousand  persons  chosen  at  random  and  rank  them  with  reference 
to  any  quality,  say  their  industry,  their  intelligence  or  their  honesty,  the 
thousand  individuals  will  distribute  themselves  in  accordance  with  the 
probability  curve.  There  will  be  a  few  at  the  extremes  of  goodness  and  bad- 
ness, more  toward  the  middle  and  most  in  the  middle. 

If,  however,  we  take  a  thousand  individuals  from  a  superior  group, 
say  engineers,  or  physicians,  or  university  professors,  the  curve  which 
reprevsents  their  rankings  as  to  industry,  intelligence  or  honesty  is  not  the 
normal  probability  curve,  but  a  skew  curve.  Most  of  the  worse  men  are 
not  there.  Nevertheless  some  of  them  are  there.  In  every 
profession  there  are  some  men  as  bad  as  men  can  be.  Among 
engineers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  men  of  every  class,  including 
clergymen  and  including  university  professors,  one  can  find  every  variety 
of  petty  evil  and  of  gross  evil  down  to  murder,  and  down 
to  worse.  One  meaning  of  Dante's  Hell  is,  that  there  are  always  living 
men  in  every  one  of  its  descending  circles.  In  the  universities  we  have 
rarely  to  do  with  the  grosser  evils.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  men  far  up  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  curve  may  in  one  way  or  another  break  the  morale 
of  their  university.  Some  years  ago  I  was  told  in  circumstantial  detail 
the  story  of  a  departmental  quarrel  among  the  professors  of  psychok>gy, 
logic  and  moral  philosophy  in  an  institution  which,  I  may  say,  was  not 
one  of  the  godless  institutions  belonging  to  this  Association.  ( Laughter ) . 
These  men  by  all  their  better  qualities  belonged  well  toward  the  top  of 
the  curve.  They  were  lifelong  students  and  teachers  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  But  they  fell  into  ignoble  quarrel  and  finally  withdrew  from  the 
university.  An  institution  with  such  trouble  inside  cannot  be  in  tip-top 
condition. 

One  fact  which  affects  the  situation  is,  that  a  professor  may  descend 
well  toward  the  bottom  of  the  curve  in  indvistry,  efficiency  and  even  in  im- 
portant moral  qualities,  without  losing  his  place.  A  former  president  of 
the  Association  of  L^niversily  Professors  defended  this  special  privilege  to 
me  as  follows:  Judges  of  the  court,  said  he,  are  exempt  from  arrest.  This 
is  best  on  the  whole  for  the  administration  of  justice,  even  though  some 
bad  men  profit  unjustly  by  the  exemption.  In  like  manner,  said  he,  it  is 
best  on  the  whole  that  professors  should  hold  their  places  free  of  peril  and 
free  of  the  fear  of  peril  even  though  some  individuals  take  wrongful  ad- 
vantage of  this  special  privilege.  I  shall  not  contest  this  view.  I  recognize 
its  force.  But  I  would  make  two  remarks:  first,  it  is  not  the  president 
and  board  of  trustees  who  suffer  by  the  retention  of  a  bad,  incompetent 
or  lazy  professor.  It  is  the  students  who  suffer — they  for  whom  the  uni- 
versity chiefly  exists.  I  have  known  the  generations  of  students  through 
twenty-five  years  to  be  sacrificed  so  that  a  goodish  weak  man  should  be 
taken  care  of. 

The  other  remark  is  that  the  values  which  come  to  every  other  pro- 
fession from  the  intense  and  never  ending  struggle  for  existence  and 
struggle  for  advancement  are  lost  to  the  profession  of  teaching  insofar  as 
teachers  are  protected  from  that  struggle  by  special  privilege.     Physicians 
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must  struggle  with  all  their  might  to  get  practice  and  then,  as  I  am  as- 
sured, must  struggle  still  harder  to  hold  practice.  The  moment  a  lawyer 
or  an  engineer  begins  to  relax  his  intense  professional  activity  he  begins 
to  lose  his  living.  Whatever  evils  there  are  in  this  struggle,  it  leads  to 
the  intense  effort  by  which  alone  civilization  advances.  Meanwhile  a  pro- 
fessor once  fairly  seated  in  his  academic  chair  may  doze  away  into  pleasant 
idleness  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  is  a  capital  reason  for  the  generally 
confessed  fact  that  the  American  university  has  not  contributed  as  it 
should  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

However,  I  return  to  the  happier  consideration  that  most  university 
professors  belong  to  the  upper  end  of  the  curve  as  regards  intelligence,  in- 
dustry, love  of  learning,  integrity,  and  every  noble  human  quality.  The 
best  of  them  are  saints  in  the  sense  that  they  have  a  more  austere  law  for 
themselves  than  anj'one  would  impose  upon  them.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  injured  by  anj^  inhibition  of  their  freedom.  These  are  the  men  who 
teach  us  the  profoundest  values  within  and  beyond  our  orthodo.Kies.  The 
university  is  enriched  by  every  such  man,  whatever  he  does,  and  even  if 
he  does  nothing  in  the  form  of  conventional  university  work.  William 
James  laments  Hai'vard's  failure  to  take  in  Thomas  Davidson.  Davidson 
was  a  great  scholar,  a  great  genius,  a  noble  spirit  with  a  terrible  habit 
of  saying  what  he  thought.  He  did  not  fit  in.  No  university  took  him  in. 
James  thought,  and  I  agree,  that  this  was  the  worse  for  the  universities. 
William  Dean  Howells  was  offered  professorships  in  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Hopkins.  He  declined  all  these  offers.  He  said  he  had  no  idea  what  a 
professor  had  to  do.  What  a  fine  thing  if  he  had  been  invited  by  some 
university  to  do  nothing  at  all  except  to  be  in  residence  and  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  advanced  students  and  professors  of  literature.  This 
would  have  been  a  service  of  inestimable  value  if  only  to  counteract  the 
deadly  doctor-thesis  knowledge  about  literature  with  some  glimpse  of  lit- 
erature as  it  is  conceived  by  an  artist.  I  hear  that  Miami  University  has 
invited  an  artist  of  distinction  to  be  in  residence  there  this  year.  Within 
the  coming  decade  we  shall,  I  believe,  have  not  only  a  considerable  number 
of  research  professors,  as  at  present,  but  also  corresponding  numbers  of 
men  from  the  great  arts  with  no  formal  duties  and  only  the  duty  of  bring- 
ing the  spirit  of  art  within  the  university.  Jordan  used  to  say  that  the 
university  must  be  made  habitable  by  scholars.  We  must  do  a  harder 
thing.     We  must  make  the  university  habitable  by  artists. 

If  a  university  has  in  any  of  its  faculties  a  small  group  of  academic 
saints,  these  men  may  be  able  to  bring  the  institution  well  toward  tip-top 
condition  in  spite  of  a  political  board  and  a  low  level  president.  One 
western  university  had  two  bad  pres.idents  for  the  twenty-one  years,  from 
1854  to  1875.  The  first  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees ousted  the  president  of  the  university,  secured  the  presidency  for  him- 
self, served  meanly  and  corruptly  for  six  years,  was  then  expelled  from 
the  ministry  of  his  church  and  from  the  university  for  gross  immorality. 
He  then  ran  for  Congress.  (Laughter).  Of  the  second  president  who 
served  for  the  following  fifteen  years  the  best  than  can  be  said  is  that  he  was 
unctuously  good  and  weak.  But  precisely  within  those  years  that  uni- 
versity had  six  professors  of  such  quality  that  they  triumphed  over  those 
evil   conditions.     Two   of   them   have   left   their   names   in    the   annals   of 
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science.  All  of  them  were  scholars  of  distinction.  All  of  them  were  gentle- 
men— I  will  not  say  of  the  old  school,  but  gentlemen  who  would  be  known 
as  such  in  every  age  and  in  every  center  of  civilized  life.  In  spite  of  a  bad 
president  and  a  weak  president  they  made  their  time  a  golden  age,  which 
their  surviving  students  believe  can  never  be  excelled. 

There  is  no  easy  way  of  making  a  sick  university  well.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  presence  of  academic  saints.  These  saints  must  not  only 
fight  within  and  without  the  university  for  the  kingdom  of  truth  and 
righteousness  which  is  within  themselves,  but  also  must  allure  their  col- 
leagues and  others  toward  it.  They  should  remember  Lowell's  word  which 
is  carved  yonder  on  the  facade  of  the  Washington  Union  Station :  "Be 
noble  and  the  nobleness  in  other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead,  will  rise  in 
majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 

Finally,  Avhoever  tries  to  develop  high  morale  in  the  university  must 
face  the  fact  that  neither  our  universities  nor  our  world  of  1920  has  a 
consensus  of  faith  which  we  can  swear  by  and  follow,  such  as  mediaeval 
Europe  had.  Thomas  Aquinas,  better  than  anyone  else  systematized  the 
mediaeval  consensus  and  told  the  universities  exactly  what  to  believe  and 
teach  on  all  the  concerns  of  mankind  in  time  and  eternity.  Such  an 
agreed  upon  creed  and  program  solidifies  society.  It  develops  a  close  knit 
almost  military  morale.  Nineteen  twenty  has  no  such  consensus.  We  can- 
not agree  upon  words  which  shall  state  what  at  bottom  the  university 
is  for  and  what  at  bottom  it  ought  to  do,  because  we  cannot  agree  upon 
words  which  shall  state  what  life  is  for.  For  better  or  worse  we  must 
make  shift  without  such  agreement.  But  the  saints  never  despair  and 
indeed  the  world  in  its  blackest  experiences  does  not  despair.  If  we  can- 
not agree  to  accept  the  finalities  of  St.  Thomas  or  of  anyone  else,  and  if 
we  confess  with  St.  Paul  that  all  our  knowledge  is  seeing  through  a  glass 
darkly  we  none  the  less  work  with  indestructible  faith  in  the  living  truth 
which  transcends  our  temporary  finalities.  And  if  we  lose  the  values  of 
close  knit  ecclesiastical  and  military  morale,  we  have  indestructible  hope 
in  a  finer  morale  which  is  consistent  with  freedom.      ( Applause  i 


ADDRESS   BY   PRESIDENT   HUGHES,    OF 
MIAMI  UNIVERSITY 

President   Hughes — Mr.   President  and   gentlemen : 

I  wish  to  take  the  few  minutes  at  my  command  to  state  two  problems 
which  I  think  are  serious,  and  discuss  one. 

With  forty  colleges  and  universities  with  an  enrollment  of  from  2,000 
to  14,000  today,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  crying  needs  is  an  effective,  or- 
ganized system  by  which  everj^  student  can  be  assured  of  the  friendly, 
sympathetic  acquaintance  of  some  one  faculty  member.  Now,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  what  I  see  and  hear  that  the  very  largest  institutions  are 
probably  doing  about  as  much  as  the  smaller  institutions — when  I  say 
"smaller,"  I  mean  institutions  with  five  hundred  students — toward  meet- 
ing this  problem;  but  I  am  further  convinced  that  in  none  of  the  larger 
institutions  at  the  present  time  is  there  any  working  system  by  which  every 
student  comes  in  sympathetic,  friendly  contact  with  some  instructor. 
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My  suggestion  would  be  that  this  work  be  definitely  organized  and 
selected  faculty  members  be  paid  to  do  the  work.  I  think  that  is  a  vital 
problem  today  before  our  universities. 

The  other  matter  that  I  wish  to  suggest  is  some  organized  train- 
ing for  college  executives  and  administrative  officers.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  one  of  our  great  universities  would  organize  a  somewhat  informal  train- 
ing school  for  college  administrative  officers  to  which  men  and  women  who 
are  desired  for  registrars,  deans,  business  managers,  and  presidents  could 
be  sent  or  could  go,  where  an  able  man  could  conduct  in  a  systematic  way 
a  round  table,  we  will  say,  for  two  weeks,  or  a  month  or  two  months,  going 
over  the  field  of  college  and  university  administration,  and  then  if  this 
group  could  be  either  conducted  or  sent  to  institutions  in  which 
the  very  best  practices  are  exemplified  and  carried  out,  it  would  be  very 
profitable. 

To  illustrate  my  latter  point,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  a  per- 
son conversant  with  libraries  to  select  four  or  five  institutions  where  we 
have  eminently  well  conducted  libraries,  four  or  five  institutions  where  the 
registrar's  office  is  run  right,  diflerent  in  different  ways,  but  where  it  is 
run  right,  a  few  institutions  where  they  have  a  real  business  office  with 
first-class  administration,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  I  am  convinced  that 
using  the  words  "college"  and  "university"  to  embrace  the  five  or  six 
hundred  institutions  in  this  country,  with  all  of  the  thousand  subordinate 
administrative  officers,  such  a  training  school,  run  somewhat  as  I  have 
described,  extending  over  two  or  three  or  four  months,  could  do  an  in- 
estimable service  to  higher  education. 

Now  I  want  to  discuss  a  matter  which  possibly  may  not  be  the  most 
urgent  from  the  university  standpoint,  but  one  which  I  believe  to  be  tre- 
mendously urgent  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country.  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest the  advisability  of  the  universities  establishing  fellowships  in  art — 
painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  drama,  music — open  to  creative  artists  of  es- 
tablished reputation. 

The  United  States  surely  has  reached  the  Golden  Age  of  her  Prosperity, 
if  she  is  ever  to  reach  it.  Never  before  have  we  had  so  much  money  in  the 
country;  never  before  have  there  been  such  great  fortunes;  never  before 
has  our  country  given  so  generously  to  all  benevolent  and  worthy  causes. 

This  should  also  be  the  Golden  Age  of  our  coimtry  in  Art.  There  are 
men  and  women  here  with  such  ability  as  creative  artists  as  to  bring  us 
eternal  fame  and  to  enable  the  United  States  to  make  her  contribution  to 
world  art,  if  they  are  given  a  chance. 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  under  the  patronage  of  some  in- 
stitution. There  is  no  one  that  is  in  the  main  more  poorly  paid  than  the 
creative  artist.  It  is  true  that  some  painters  and  sculptors  and  play- 
wrights occasionally  make  large  sums,  but  in  the  main  their  return  is  small 
and  irregular.  History  shows,  I  believe,  that  the  greatest  artists  have 
been  under  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  or  the  rich  or  occasionally  of  the 
state.  It  is  certainly  repugnant  to  the  American  spirit,  either  of  the  peo- 
ple or  of  the  artist,  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  individuals.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  as  our  country  is  constituted,  that  there  are  no  institutions 
more  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  patrons  of  art  than  the  universities  and 
coUefjes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  nothing  would  do  more  today  to  leaven 
the  increasing  materialism  of  the  American  university  than  to  have  a 
great  creative  artist  working  on  the  campus.  The  peculiar  nature  of  this 
enterprise  makes  it  relatively  easy  to  secure  its  support.  I  believe  there 
are  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country 
which  could  finance  a  fellowship  of  from  $2,500  to  $10,000  out  of  their 
own  budgets  for  a  year  or  two,  and  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  fellowship 
fortunately  started  could  be  supported  from  private  sources.  The  develop- 
ment of  art  has  always  appealed  to  the  wealthy  and  an  institution  that 
can  secure  a  distinguished  creative  artist  on  such  a  fellowship  could,  I  be- 
lieve, after  demonstrating  the  worthwhileness  of  the  enterprise,  find  those 
among  her  friends  who  would  gladly  maintain  it. 

Perhaps  more  has  been  done  along  this  line  than  I  am  aware  of,  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  matter  which  should  receive  the  attention  of  every  strong 
institution  in  the  land  today,  and  that  a  concerted  effort  should  be  made 
to  establish  these  fellowships  on  a  sufficiently  large  basis  to  give  the 
amplest  opportunity  and  freedom  to  work  to  the  established  artists  of  the 
country. 

It  would  be  easy  to  read  a  long  list  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have 
already  fully  won  their  spurs.  I  would  like,  however,  to  read  the  names 
of  a  few  who  would  certainly  grace  any  college  in  our  land. 

Among  the  poets  and  dramatists:  Witter  Bynner,  Bliss  Carman, 
Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  Robert  Frost,  Herman  Hagedorn,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
Percy  MacKaye.  John  Neihardt,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Sara  Teasdale, 
George  Edward  Woodberry. 

Among  the  painters:  Frank  Benson,  Cecilia  Beaux,  George  DeForest 
Brush,  Paul  Dougherty,  Robert  Henri,  Joseph  Pennell,  Edmund  C.  Tar- 
bell,  Abbott  Thayer. 

Among  the  musicians :  Arthur  Farwell,  Henry  F.  Gilbert,  Ruben 
Goldmark,  Henry  K.  Hadley,  Henry  Holden  Huss.  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley, 
Charles  Martin  Loefiler,  Harvey  Worthington  Loomis. 

Among  the  sculptors:  George  Grey  Barnard,  James  Eraser,  Frederick 
MacMonnies,  Paul  Manship,  Lorado  Taft. 

Among  the  artists  listed  above,  two — Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  composer, 
and  Percy  MacKaye,  poet-dramatist — are  already  the  recipients  of  such 
fellowships  at  The  Western  College  and  Miami  University  respectively. 

Such  fellowships  as  are  here  contemplated  should  be  free  from  all 
academic  duties;  should  be  a  frank  recognition  of  an  eminent  artist  as  a 
creator  without  any  obligation  of  return  other  than  work  in  his  chosen  field. 
I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  would  very  largely  de- 
feat the  purpose  to  which  I  am  directing  your  attention,  the  development 
of  American  art.  It  is  only  as  this  could  be  developed  freely  without  re- 
striction as  to  hours  or  time  that  the  greatest  results  could  be  gained.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  the  original  appointment  should  be  made  for  one  or 
two  years,  the  fellowships  to  be  financed  out  of  the  budget  of  the  institu- 
tion. During  this  period  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fellowship  from  some  of  the  friends  or  alumni  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  appointment  should  be  made  subject  to  termination  at  any  time 
at  a  year's  notice  by  the  institution  or  by  the  artist,  but  the  endeavor 
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should  be  to  secure  a  man  of  sufl&cient  distinction  and  capacity  to  warrant 
permanent  tenure. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  to  this  Association  the  encouragement  of 
the  foundation  of  fellowships  in  music,  poetry,  drama,  painting,  and 
sculpture  and  other  arts  and  would  urge  upon  your  attention  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  supporting  and  fostering  art  in 
America  in  this  her  Golden  Age.      (Applause). 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  MURPHREE,  OF 
THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   FLORIDA 

Great  movements  and  great  institutions  need  criticism.  Such  criticism 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  enemies  of  these  movements  and  institutions. 
My  phase  of  the  subject  involves  criticism  of  a  point  of  weakness  in  Ameri- 
can colleges,  no  worse  and  no  better  in  our  state  universities.  I  chose  this 
subject  because  the  time  is  at  hand  when  deep  soul-searchings  of  our  higher 
institutions,  under  state  auspices,  are  needed,  and  remedies  applied  to  such 
unhappy  conditions  as  may  exist.  I  shall  speak  of  the  average,  allowing 
for  rare  exceptions  here  and  there. 

Professor  John  Dewey  says  that  the  objects  for  which  the  university 
exists  are:  1.  "To  promote  inquiry  and  advance  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  2.  To  provide  general  instruction  to  the  students.  3.  To 
develop  experts  for  various  branches  of  public  service."  Our  late,  lamented 
Dr.  Van  Hise  said  that  "the  purposes  of  the  state  university  are  to  give  a 
liberal  college  education  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  to  give  a  profes- 
sional training  for  various  vocations,  and  to  give  advanced  work  to  those 
expecting  to  become  scholars,  and  to  increase  the  simi  of  human  knowledge." 

The  two  definitions  of  the  purposes  of  a  university  are  essentially  the 
same.  The  fundamental  principle  in  these  statements  and  the  thing  upon 
which  all  other  functions  of  the  university  depend  is  "instruction  and 
nurture,"  to  quote  President  Wheeler.  These  are  the  central  purposes — 
the  spinal  column  of  all  activities  of  the  institution.  The  university  has 
made  provision  for  this  work,  and  the  public  expects  the  institution  to 
teach  and  to  encourage  the  boy  to  develop  his  intellectual  powers. 

It  appears,  however,  that  many  institutions  forget  or  even  thwart  the 
pretensions  which  they  profess.  There  is  general  criticism  among  college 
faculties  of  the  little  intellectual  enthusiasm  among  students;  that  the 
amount  of  studying  is  discreditably  small,  and  that  this  serious,  central 
purpose  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  matter  of  minor  interest  to  the 
student  body. 

We  are  told  that  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  not  turning 
out  graduates  who  possess  a  high  order  of  reflective  thinking,  or  men 
capable  of  clear  and  efficient  reasoning,  with  broad  vision,  and  of  tolerant 
spirit  and  open  mind.  Could  it  be  otherwise  with  intellectual  enthusiasm 
rarer  in  our  universities  and  colleges  today  than  has  been  known  in  all 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  this  country? 

There  appears  to  be  an  utter  lack  of  intellectual  standards  amongst 
the  undergraduates  of  our  colleges.    "Do  not  let  your  studies  interfere  with 
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your  college  education,"  "Greasy  Grind,"  "Cinch,"  "Snaps,"  "College 
Life,"  "Good  Fellow,"  "Gentleman's  Grade,"  "Getting  By,"  "Seeing  Life"— 
these  are  some  of  the  campus  terms  and  phrases  that  bespeak  the  average 
student's  attitude  and  his  devotion  to  mediocrity  in  scholarship.  The  aim 
of  the  average  student  seems  to  be  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
work  which  he  is  sent  to  accomplish,  in  order  that  he  may  indulge  in  such 
activities  as  he,  himself,  with  others,  may  provide;  and  the  boy  brings 
forth  an  endless  procession  of  devices  to  evade  the  opportunities  offered 
him  at  college. 

The  university  is  failing,  sadly  failing,  to  perform  the  main  task  for 
which  it  was  created,  and  for  which  it  is  supported,  and  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion now :  Is  this  not  the  most  important  problem ;  namely,  to  raise  the 
intellectual  standards  of  the  students  of  our  institutions? 

This  subject  received  special  emphasis  in  the  recent  conference  held  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton,  at  Michigan — the 
need  of  bringing  into  the  course  of  study  the  energy  that  students  show  in 
campus  activities  in  order  to  turn  out  a  better  type  and  a  better  educated 
graduate. 

The  president  of  the  university  must  keep  an  anxious  eye  on  the  tone 
of  scholarship,  and  if  it  is  true,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  undergraduate  are  low  and  getting  lower,  it  ought  to  be 
a  matter  of  deepest  concern  to  the  executive. 

I  think  I  can  account  for  some  of  the  causes  that  are  responsible  for 
low  scholarly  standards.  I  shall  undertake  to  state  a  few  of  the  reasons 
for  this  condition,  and  venture  to  suggest  some  remedies. 

In  the  first  place,  poor  scholarship  and  lack  of  intellectual  enthusiasm 
are  due  to  some  extent  to  the  character  of  the  output  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  our  entrance  requirements,  we  do  not  inquire 
into  the  character  of  the  preparation.  We  merely  ascertain  if  the  appli- 
cant has  taken  certain  subjects  in  the  secondary  school,  and  does  he  come 
up  with  the  required  number  of  units?  Our  institutions  concern  them- 
selves but  very  little  as  to  whether  the  applicant  has  profited  seriously 
by  the  courses  in  the  high  school. 

The  trouble  down  there  lies  mainly  in  fads  and  frills.  One  fad  in  the 
elementary  school  is  that  children  must  not  study  too  hard.  They  must 
be  taught  by  methods  of  play.  Though  professing  stern  faith  in  education, 
the  last  thing  which  seems  to  be  of  fundamental  importance  in  our  prac- 
tice is  the  mental  development  of  the  child.  We  are  averse  to  the  stern 
discipline  required,  and  we  have  an  over-wrought  dread  of  sacrificing  bodily 
health  to  any  sort  of  possible  mental  training.  We  seem  to  be  morbidly 
afraid  of  education  in  this  country — and  so  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  "ease  up."  We  see  this  in  all  directions.  It  goes  on  as  a  virus  to  high 
school  and  college. 

Higher  education  leans  on  the  lower,  and  the  common  schools,  more 
particularly  the  secondary  schools,  must  do  their  share  of  training  the 
future  college  men  and  women  of  the  nation,  and  their  work  must  be  seri- 
ous and  thorough. 

The  college  seems  to  be  intimidated  by  the  dictum  of  high  school  prin- 
cipals that  the  college  shall  not  direct  the  course  or  have  a  voice  in  the 
policy   of    secondary    schools.        College   domination    of    the    high      school 
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course  of  study  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  of  the  country.  Such  a  claim  is  a  mere  "man  of  straw,"  serving 
only  as  an  object  for  the  "oratorical  practice  of  high  school  principals." 
The  state  university  has  never  had  such  designs.  On  the  contrary,  the 
faxis  and  frills  of  the  most  radical  educational  progressives  in  high  schools 
have  found  ready  acceptance  by  the  universities.  The  university  prescribes 
six  or  eight  units  for  admission,  while  the  remainder  of  the  fifteen  re- 
quired may  include  anything — ability  to  plow,  saw  boards,  sing  a  hymn, 
carry  a  leveling  rod,  or  run  a  typewriter.  It  has  aways  been  a  desire 
of  the  college  professor  to  aid  in  high  school  improvement.  The  sug- 
gestions and  direct  assistance  of  trained  experts  in  education,  such  as 
the  supply  of  pedagogical  literature,  of  text  books;  services  of  professors 
in  training  the  teachers  for  these  secondary  schools — ^these  are  some  of 
the  contributions  of  higher  institutions  to  the  lower  schools.  In  multi- 
plied ways  the  colleges  have  extended  aid  to  the  schools  of  the  lower  level. 

If  jealousy  of  high  school  authorities  forbids  criticism  from  the  col- 
leges for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  work  and  for  the  elevation  of 
scholastic  standards,  then  radical  reforms  are  greatly  needed  somewhere. 
It  has  been  declared  that  the  college  must  conform  to  the  secondary  schools, 
since  the  latter  have  the  broader  and  more  important  function  in  educa- 
tion. Granted  or  not,  the  college  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  secondary 
schools  shall  ofi'er  some  courses  in  conformity  to  the  needs  of  the  colleges 
and  of  college  education. 

The  effort  of  the  state  university  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  changes 
that  are  coining  over  the  high  schools  will  be  continued,  but  there  ought 
to  be  some  safeguards.  The  university  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  take  a  helpful  hand  in  directing  these  changes  in  the  new  groups  of  high 
school  studies,  and  the  ever  changing  conditions  and  policies  of  secondary 
education. 

High  school  visitors,  or  inspectors,  one  or  more,  representing  the  uni- 
versity, should  be  in  the  field  constantly  to  offer  aid  and  hold  up  high 
ideals  of  education.  Let  him  be  a  peacemaker,  if  you  will,  so  hailed  every- 
where, by  principals,  trustees,  townspeople  and  pupils.  His  visitations 
should  be  an  endless  process.  He  should  be  a  modern  "apostle  of  educa- 
tion," and  every  state  should  have  enough  of  such  men,  not  of  the  cheap 
sort,  but  men  of  tact,  scholarship,  great  vision  and  driving  power  to  cover 
the  field  adequately.  Applicants  properly  certified  from  schools  approved 
by  these  educational  experts  in  the  field  should  come  up  better  prepared 
and  there  would  be  less  cause  for  complaint  of  poorly  prepared  freshmen 
than  now  prevails  everywhere.  What  should  be  insisted  upon  is  closer 
contact  and  more  intimate  co-operation  between  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  and  the  lower.  This  is,  I  think,  the  first  step  toward  improving 
the  scholarship  of  undergraduates  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Another  cause  of  poor  scholarship  is  the  so-called  elective  system. 
That  system  offers  electives  to  students  who,  though  honest  enough,  are 
unable  to  elect  intelligently,  and,  too  often,  it  provides  "snaps"  for  those 
who  cannot  get  through  without  them.  It  creates  unbalanced  and  un- 
Bcholarly  foundations  for  sound  education.  It  has  demoralized  standards 
and  given  rise  to  the  common  thought  of  laymen  that  no  one  with  either 
wits  or  money  need  have  much  difficulty  about  getting  a  degree. 
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State  universities,  for  the  most  part,  prevent  indiscriminate  election, 
but  allow  election  of  groups  of  studies,  and  the  election  of  specialized  vo- 
cational studies  leading  to  degrees.  The  result  is  not  much  improvement 
over  the  system  of  indiscriminate  election.  It  is  doubtful  educational  policy 
to  permit  students  to  take  only  what  they  want.  If  it  is  true  that  there 
are  fundamental  subjects,  essential  to  sound  learning,  as  per  chance, 
economics,  social  science,  general  science  and  language,  it  would  help  if 
educational  experts,  after  a  thorough  survey,  should  propose  fundamental 
subjects  to  be  required  in  the  college  course  for  at  least  the  first  two  years, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  developing  in  the  student,  to  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency,  the  will  power  of  his  intellectual  life.  The  boy  needs  training 
and  preparation  for  the  responsibility  of  freedom  in  the  selection  of  his 
course  of  study. 

"Tlie  hit  and  miss  choice  of  an  immature  mind,"  says  President 
Hibben,  "in  new  and  strange  surroundings,  the  blind  groping  for  truth 
by  the  process  of  trial  and  error,  forms  a  poor  foundation  for  original 
thought  and  practical  efficiency  to  accurate  scholarship.  The  student 
needs,  first  of  all,  to  put  his  own  mind  in  order.  The  practical  problem, 
therefore,  for  the  faculty  is  to  choose  that  body  of  studies  which  will  best 
serve  to  initiate  the  student  into  the  understanding  of  human  experience 
and  the  material  and  intellectual  problems  of  his  time.  I  know  that  many 
dissent  from  this  doctrine.  It  is  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  body  of 
required  studies  whatsoever  in  a  university,  but  that  each  student  should 
be  allowed  to  follow  his  own  free  choice  in  selecting  the  particular  subjects 
he  may  be  pleased  to  pursue.  The  freedom  of  an  ignorant  and  undisciplined 
mind  to  select  its  own  course  of  training  tends  to  defeat  its  own  ends  and 
purposes." 

After  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  the  ability,  which  is  born  of 
discipline,  can  be  encouraged,  and  greater  freedom  of  choice 
of  studies  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  university  course  may  be 
permitted.  But  even  here,  unintelligent  and  indiscriminate  selection  of 
studies  should  be  safeguarded  to  prevent  dissipation  of  energy  and  fruit- 
less and  confusing  activities  of  the  student. 

Reports  of  thei  committee  of  the  Association  of  University  Professors, 
in  1919,  favored  having  prescribed  undergraduate  courses  and  curricula. 

The  point  in  which  the  college  conspicuously  fails,  is  the  method  of 
instruction.  There  is  no  department  in  the  field  of  American  education 
where  methods  of  teaching  have  been  so  uniformly  and  singularly  poor, 
so  lacking  in  sound  educational  practice,  as  in  the  American  college.  The 
chief  need  is  improvement  in  teaching  methods,  and  the  quality  of  output 
of  our  colleges  will  not  become  greatly  improved  until  the  quality  of  col- 
lege teaching  has  been  radically  changed.  "The  lecture  system  is  rarely 
stimulating  and  often  preventive  of  mental  growth  of  the  student.  At 
best,  it  is  rarely  ever  more  than  a  benumbing  system.  Good  teaching  that 
will  keep  the  entire  student  body  open-minded  and  alert,  humanizing  the 
Bubjectp  of  the  curricula,  bringing  the  courses  home  to  the  lives  and  ex- 
periences of  the  student,  is  a  fundamental  requirement  in  elevating  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  college  undergraduate." — 'Ed.  Rev.  Abolish  "water 
tight  compartments"  in  the  curriculum,  and  the  spirit  of  narrow  specializa- 
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tion!  Teach  the  student  to  see  the  relation  of  each  subject  to  the  other 
subjects  in  his  course.  Eradicate  the  standard  of  quantity,  and  set  up  the 
standard  of  quality  in  the  curriculum.  Though  the  evils  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate elective  system  najay  not  prevail  in  the  state  universities  as  they  do  in 
some  other  institutions,  they  are  guilty  of  this  fallacy,  that  they  are  giving 
students  the  idea  that  education  consists  in  obtaining  a  specific  number  of 
credits,  which  is  a  menace  to  high  intellectual  standards.  The  boy  thinks 
of  the  credits,  and  watches  the  additions  to  his  credits  much  more  than  he 
measures  his  attainment  of  knowledge  and  power.  This  being  the  student's 
main  business,  he  regards  as  a  minor  matter  what  he  takes,  or  whether 
there  is  continuity  in  his  education.  The  standard  of  quantity  runs  all 
through  college  teaching,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  thoroughly  vicious. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is:  College  professors  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  low  standards.  Not  that  they  are  unprepared  for  their  tasks,  but 
because  they  do  not  take  teaching  seriously  and  do  not  apply  the  best 
pedagogical  methods  in  their  teaching.  Too  often  they  are  interested  in 
research  and  outside  activities,  and  their  teaching  is  done  in  an  uninterest- 
ing and  perfunctory  manner.  "Eliminate  from  the  faculty  the  narrow 
specialist,"  says  Professor  Goddard,  "who  at  his  best  belongs  to  the  research 
department  of  the  institution,  and  at  his  worst  is  but  a  pedant." 

It  has  been  said  that  "among  teachers,  the  greatest  number  of  crimi- 
nals are  not  those  who  kill  their  young  charges  with  overwork,  but  those 
who  allow  them  to  form  the  habit  of  being  satisfied  with  less  than  the  very 
best  there  is  in  them."  The  professor  who  tolerates  poor  work  and  idle- 
ness in  students  should  be  eliminated  from  the  teaching  force.  Some  of 
our  teachers  seem  to  think  that  the  college  exists  for  the  professor  and 
the  curricula,  and  not  for  the  boy,  who,  as  Dr.  Flexner  says,  "should  be 
the  center  of  reference." 

The  next  factor  in  the  cause  of  poor  scholarship  is  the  fallacy  of  big- 
ness and  of  devotion  to  the  externals  of  the  university.  Our  institutions 
are  receiving  too  many  students  who  have  no  business  at  college  at  all.  It 
is  alleged  that  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  students  in  college  are  there 
for  the  love  of  learning,  and  yet  our  institutions,  big  and  little,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  mad  rush  for  numbers.  These  institutions  have  thereby 
added  to  their  own  weaknesses,  rather  than  to  their  own  vigor,  and  have 
wasted  the  resources  of  the  people  in  so  far  as  they  have  taken  part  in 
the  struggle  for  mere  numbers.  Of  course,  the  university  Avants  scholars, 
but  it  seems  to  want  large  numbers  of  students  first.  As  one  professor 
said,  "The  university  wants  more  students  in  order  to  convince  the  people 
of  its  greatness  so  that  it  may  get  more  money,  establish  more  depart- 
ments, and  get  more  students.  It  must  engage  in  extension  work,  so  that 
it  may  reach  every  citizen  of  the  land.  Energy  and  resources  that  might 
be  directed  toward  scholarship  are  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  the 
ideal  and  practice  seems  not  to  be,  how  great  scholarship,  but  how  big. 
And  we  call  this  educational  democracy!  It  is  democracy  gone  mad!" 
It  has  been  declared  that  universities  of  less  than  1,000  students  are  so 
eager  for  numbers  that  it  becomes  a  real  menace  to  sound  scholarship.  It 
is  not  to  the  small  college,  alone,  that  this  charge  applies,  but  in  a  notice- 
able degree,  to  the  large  institutions  as  well. 
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One  of  our  professors,  on  train  going  to  an  important,  widely  ad- 
vertised, academic  function,  recently,  was  aroused  from  his  slumber  in  the 
early  morning  by  a  rather  animated  discussion  between  the  president  of 
one  of  our  big  state  universities  and  a  well-known  head  of  a  big  department 
of  a  large  renowned  private  foundation.  The  subject  of  conversation,  at 
that  early  morning  hour,  was  the  number  of  students  that  these  two  uni- 
versities had,  and  explanations  and  disappointments  as  to  why  they  did 
not  have  more.  Our  professor  was  convinced  that  they  are  all  alike — 
institutions,  big,  little,  old  and  young. 

There  are  a  number  of  students,  who  come  without  purpose,  some  for 
social  reasons,  some,  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do;  and  it  is  distinctly 
harmful.  Professor  H.  C.  Goddard,  in  his  Century  article,  of  May,  1914, 
says  that  such  numbers  of  purposeless,  conditioned  and  special  students, 
and  of  the  intellectually  inert  are  distinctly  harmful.  "They  are,"  he  says, 
"intellectual  non-conductors  that  break  the  circuit  that  insulates  the  real 
student,  and  so  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  mental  current.  It  is  not  wise," 
Bays  he,  "to  tolerate  such  a  class,  who  are  usually  college  idlers,  in  the 
hope  of  regeneration.  In  the  hope  of  their  regeneration,  we  are  permitting 
them  to  contaminate  hundreds  with  the  virus  of  intellectual  listlessness. 
War  measures  ought  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  first  crying  need  of  the 
American  college,  today,  is  the  ejection,  the  ruthless  ejection,  of  the  man 
with  the  idle  mind.  He  is  the  leper  of  college  society.  It  is  not  meant 
so  to  deal,"  he  says,  "with  the  poorly  prepared  student,  or  that  the  man 
who  gets  low  marks  should  be  instantly  dismissed,  or  that  the  girl  who  is 
ruining  her  health  over  her  books  should  be  applauded.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  mental  endowments,  or  of  mental  results.  I  am  speaking  of  mental 
hunger,  a  very  different  thing." 

The  struggle  for  bigness  benumbs  the  intellectual  life  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  reduces  the  power  to  struggle  for  knowledge  and  for  truth.  The 
passion  for  numbers  sets  up  standards  that  mislead  the  youth  and  confuse 
common  thinking  of  the  country,  and  I  allege  that  this  is  a  common  weak- 
ness in  state  universities. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  undertake  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
U8,  but  I  believe  that  we  often  encourage  demands  that  are  neither  edu- 
cationally sound  nor  practically  wise. 

This  idea  of  quantity  runs  through  the  whole  gamut  of  our  educa- 
tional policy.  Dr.  Capen  foroefully  points  out  that  all  the  twenty  odd 
definitions  of  a  college  deal  wholly  with  quantity.  "A  college  is  an  in- 
stitution with  so  much  endowment,  or  so  much  income,  with  so  many  full 
professors,  requiring  so  many  units  of  secondary  school  studies  for  en- 
trance, and  .so  many  hours  for  graduation,  possessing  such  and  such  li- 
brary a.nd  laboratory  equipment. 

"Not  a  word  about  its  purposes,  not  a  word  about  the  quality  of 
instruction,  not  a  Avord  about  the  result  of  college  training  expressed  in 
terms  of  human  character  and  capacity.  The  current  definition  of  a  stand- 
ard college  no  more  describes  the  true  quality  of  an  institution  than  an 
architect's  plans  of  a  house  reveal  the  character  of  its  inmates.  Quantity, 
quantity,  everything  for  quantity!  Every  one,  students  and  teachers,  is  be- 
ginning to  think  of  education  in  terms  of  time  spent  and  amounts  covered, 
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producing  a  sort  of  creeping  paralysis.  What  is  needed  today  is  a  new 
emphasis  upon  quality." 

The  president  is  selected  for  his  ability  to  get  numbers  and  bigness 
and  thereby  to  get  money;  and  the  whole  potentiality  of  the  organization 
goes  into  the  quest  for  bigness,  yielding  to  the  consuming  American  desire 
to  be  the  first  in  the  race,  or  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 

It  is  wise  and  proper  that  the  state  university  should  minister  to  all 
the  people,  as  the  people  may  give  it  resources,  but  it  should  undertake 
no  work  which  its  resources  will  not  justify.  Eliminate  the  idle,  the  lazy 
and  unintelligent  students,  and  frankly  tell  the  world  why.  Refuse  ad- 
mission to  the  ill-prepared,  and  make  it  known  to  the  world  that  quality 
and  not  quantity  is  the  goal  of  the  institution. 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  menace  to  good  scholarship  that  I  shall  men- 
tion. 

It  is  proliable  that  the  emphasis  which  is  now  placed  upon  extra- 
curricular activities  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  low  intellectual 
standards.  Thoughtful  executives  contemplate  only  with  alarm  the  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  intercollegiate  athletics,  fraternities,  dramatics, 
social  affairs  and  student  clubs  of  every  conceivable  nature.  I  shall  dwell 
upon  only  two  of  these. 

As  for  athletics  too  much  time  and  thought  are  used  by  the  players, 
themselves.  It  is  impossible  for  the  majority  of  our  college  athletes  to  give 
to  their  studies  the  time  and  attention  that  these  subjects  demand.  The 
training  of  the  football  athlete  is  too  severe.  Physical  and  mental  exhaus- 
tion follows  his  strenuous  exercises,  and  studies  must  suffer  in  consequence. 
The  players,  themselves,  will  tell  you  that  they  are  too  tired  to  work  when 
evening  comes,  and  that  their  studies  have  to  be  slighted. 

The  student  body  spends  hours  standing  upon  the  side  lines  in  cheer- 
ing the  football  herb,  and  there  is  a  widespread,  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  scholarship  throughout  the  university.  The  night  preceding  the  foot- 
ball game  must  be  given  over  to  cheering  the  team,  and  woe  be  unto  the 
professor  who  sets  an  intellectual  exercise  in  conflict  with  that  arrange- 
ment! 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  well  known,  high  standing  university,  600 
students  cut  classes  to  engage  in  ducking,  in  a  nearby  lake,  twelve  of  their 
fellow  students,  clothes  and  all,  for  betting  on  an  opposing  team  in  a  game, 
the  Saturday  before.  Need  I  multiply  instances  where  the  whole  student 
body  foolishly  devotes  hours  of  precious  time  to  this  overworked  and  greatly 
abused  system  of  intercollegiate  athletics? 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago,  one  well  known,  highly  respected  institu- 
tion permitted  its  team  of  twenty-three  men  to  go  to  the  extreme  North 
of  the  country,  and  from  there  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  land  to 
engage  in  intercollegiate  football  contests,  more  than  two  weeks  being 
devoted  to  these  two  particular  games.    Need  other  examples  be  cited? 

It  is  stated  that  these  students  make  up  their  work.  The  logic  of  that 
statement  is  absurd.  What  actually  happens  year  in  and  year  out,  is  that 
standards  of  scholarship,  not  only  of  the  team,  but  of  the  entir*?  institu- 
tion, are  lowered  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  Sound, 
consecutive  thinking,  to  students,  becomes  an  impossibility. 
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It  is  claimed  that  these  games  teach  "fair  play,"  "team  work,"  "abilitj 
to  take  punishment,"  to  "abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game,"  and  it  is  stated, 
with  unction  to  the  soul,  that  "the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
playing  field  of  Eton."  In  three-fourths  of  the  colleges  of  America,  the 
game  of  football  is  semi-professional,  and  it  will  not  stand  the  test  on  any 
of  the  points  claimed  for  it.  The  results  are  more  often  vicious,  while  we 
have  the  "spectacle  of  college  authorities  following,  panting,  behind  the 
chariot  of  the  cheering  mob  of  students,"  instead  of  holding  the  reina  and 
instituting  orderly  and  wholesome  direction. 

I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  system  cannot  be  regulated.  To 
abolish  intercollegiate  athletics  would  be  a  policy  of  yielding  to  the  evil 
rather  than  overcoming  objections. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  the  present  situation  is  the  aloofness  of 
college  executives  and  college  authorities  towards  athletic  activities  of  the 
institution.  I  feel  safe  in  declaring  that  evils  exist  largely  because  of  this 
attitude  of  executives  and  faculties.  So  long  as  student  affairs  outside 
the  classroom  are  of  no  special  concern  to  college  authorities,  we  may 
count  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  unfortunate  conditions. 

I  have  no  well  considered  remedy  to  propose.  For  one  thing,  I  think 
that  coaches  should  be  members  of  faculties,  and  be  employed  by  the  in- 
stitution. There  should  be  fewer  intercollegiate  contests,  and  then,  teams 
should  not  be  granted  more  jjrivileges  than  would  be  granted  other  stu- 
dents, as  a  whole.  The  institutions  should  set  themselves,  with  all  their 
strength  and  authority,  against  the  evils  of  semi-professionalism,  and  the 
win-at-any-price  methods. 

I  shall  speak  of  only  one  more  cause  of  poor  scholarship  found  in  the 
"side  shows,"  namely,  fraternity  life.  I  am  not  opposed  to  fraternities 
any  more  than  I  am  opposed  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  when  run  on  a 
decent  policy.  I  think  these  clubs  have  been  advertised  to  the  country  in 
their  worst  light;  but  the  fact  remains  that  these  Greek  letter  organiza- 
tions absorb  undixe  time  of  the  students,  in  social  functions,  and  the  like. 
There  are  abundant  statistical  data  to  show  that,  on  the  average,  fra- 
ternity men  get  lower  grades  on  their  studies  than  non-fraternity  men.  It 
seems  beyond  question,  that  the  fraternity  system  is,  at  the  present  time, 
at  least,  whatever  its  advantages  in  other  respects,  not  conducive  to 
scholarship. 

I  would  advocate  two  reforms  in  this  connection,  and  if  the  fraternities 
cannot  introduce  them,  then,  college  authority  ought  to  assert  itself. 

First,  no  initiation  until  after  a  full  year  of  college  work  has  been 
completed.  This  would  do  away  with  the  "rushing  system,"  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  fraternities  at  the  present  time.  Second,  that  the  proper 
supervision  of  chapter  houses  be  required. 

If  the  university  is  to  hold  the  respect  of  its  constituency,  and  ac- 
complish its  high  function  of  "teaching  and  nurturing"  the  student  within 
its  gates,  of  elevating  the  intellectual  life  of  its  matriculates,  it  should  look 
to  reforms  in  its  practice  and  policy. 

I  have  spoken  of  conditions  as  they  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  as  they  have  been  written  or  reported  on  by  institutions  of  the 
country.     I  have  had  no  desire  to  be  extreme  in  this  paper.     If  I  seem  ex- 
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treme  it  is  due  to  the  deep  conviction  that  the  colleges  are  failing,  sadly 
failing  to  give  the  country  the  best  output  of  which  these  institutions  are 
capable. 

My  subject  has  not  been  altogether  agreeable.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  one  who  could  make  its  importance  seem 
more  urgent.  How  can  we  be  complacent  or  indifferent  to  the  situation 
when  the  country  is  in  distressing  need  of  the  best  results  from  its  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning!  Though  not  a  pessimist,  I  can  but  be  impressed 
with  the  probability  that  we  are  passing  through  the  most  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Our  democratic  Government  miist 
face  further  tests  of  its  strength  and  its  beneficence.  The  recklessness  with 
which  legislation  is  passed,  the  reckless  sacrifice  or  disregard  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  government — all  point  to  a  period  critical  in  our  in- 
Btitutions,  to  the  need  of  forces  of  intelligence  and  righteousness  to  meet 
the  forces  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  vice.  We  must  look  for  saving 
factors  in  the  men  that  are  scholarly,  courageous  and  patriotic,  to  the 
graduates  of  our  universities  and  colleges.  The  obligation  of  the  colleges 
to  turn  out  men  of  high  training  and  sound  learning  is  greater  than  ever 
before;  and  every  elTort  to  make  these  colleges  more  efficient  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  college  executives.     (Applause). 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  think  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are 
due  to  its  excellent  Secretary-Treasurer  for  having  given  tihis  symposium 
such  a  prominent  place  upon  the  program  of  this  convention,  and  I  think 
the  Association  itself  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
papers  that  have  been  read  this  afternoon  at  this  part  of  our  convention. 

These  papers  are  now  open  for  discussion.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  one  who  wishes  to  disciiss  any  point. 

DISCUSSION 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  while  the  rest  of  the  members  are 
thinking  up  brilliant  speeches,  I  will  fill  up  the  time. 

I  want  to  say  that  out  of  these  papers,  the  thing  that  has  impressed 
me  is  that  busy  university  executives  should  still  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  spiritual  element  in  life.  It  did  my  own  soul  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  hear  President  Bryan,  after  eighteen  years  of  work  at  the  University 
of  Indiana,  still  give  that  indubitable  evidence  that  he  has  a  grip  on  the 
realities  of  life.  I  have  at  times  been  tempted  to  think  that  that  was  an 
impossible  thing  for  a  university  president  to  accomplish. 

I  have  the  impression  that  that  is  one  of  the  places  where  we  uni- 
versity presidents  fail  more  than  in  any  other  respect,  and  that  is  in  as- 
suming consciously  and  deliberately  our  responsibility  for  that  fine  moral 
pulse  of  the  university  which,  after  all,  makes  it  what  it  is.  It  is  very 
diflBcult  to  say  this  without  being  misinterpreted.  I  believe  in  graphic 
charts  and  in  statistics.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  talk  about  surveys,  and 
all  the  rest;  but  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  American  university  is  going 
to  make  the  contribution  that  it  ought  to  make  to  American  life,  it  simply 
must  keep  a  primary  emphasis  upon  this  question  of  morale;  and  I  am  of 
the  impression  that  he  has  pointed  his  finger  in  the  right  direction,  namely, 
to  the  college  professor  himself ;  and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  we  are 
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going  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  heightening  the  morale  of  our  universi- 
ties, it  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of  transforming  our  faculty  meetings 
into  something  distinctly  different  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  President  Bryan,  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  in 
our  faculty  meetings  actually  to  get  at  some  of  these  questions  which  are 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  university  than  whether  Jack  Jones  should 
be  allowed  to  play  on  the  football  team,  or  something  of  that  kind.  \Yhile 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  university  president  to  talk  this  way  to  his 
faculty,  it  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  sympathetic  group 
within  the  faculty  who  could  talk  that  way  to  the  rest  of  their  colleagues, 
or  something;  and  I  believe  that  just  now,  after  this  war,  when  there  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  finer  enthusiasm  and  spirit  among  students  than  any  of 
U8  have  ever  known,  it  ought  to  be  possible  in  a  very  specific  fashion  to 
concentrate  on  this  question  of  morale. 

President  Hughes  has  presented  another  phase  of  the  same  problem, 
and  a  very  delightful  and  constructive  suggestion  he  has  made  for  getting 
the  emphasis  on  precisely  the  same  point,  which  is,  if  you  please,  the  spirit- 
ual side  of  university  life.     You  know,  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
somebody    will    have    sufiicient    courage    and    sufiicient    statesmanship    to 
enunciate  a  new   interpretation   of   the  wise  principle  established   by   our 
forefathers  that  church  and  state  should  be  completely  separated.     Xow,  I 
believe  in  that  principle.     It  was  a  wise  principle,  and  it  must  be  main- 
tained;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  our  forefathers  intended  that  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  open  to  the  charge  of  being  godless  and  irreligious, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  mean  to  say  anything  which  would  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfere  with  a  man  being  thoroughly  scientific  and  mod- 
ern in  his  way  of  thinking;  but  I  do  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  accept 
our  responsibility  to  America  as  we  should,   it  is  highly  important  that 
we   should   see   that   the   universities   make   distinct   contributions   to   the 
character  of  the  graduate  that  we  are  sending  into  American  life,  and  I 
think  that  can  be  done.     I  go  so  far  as  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  state  universities  of  America  should  assume  the  leader- 
ship in  education,  for  increasing  groups  of  people  in  America  are  more  and 
more  distrusting  institutions  which  draw   their   funds   for   support   from 
sources  which  these  people  do  not  entirely  trust;   and  unless  we,  as  the 
responsible  executives  for  the  institutions  which  are  closest  to  the  people, 
can  produce  a  type  of  graduate  who  has  in  him  the  qualities  of  which 
President  Bryan  and  President  Hughes  have  spoken  and  which  they  have 
had  in  mind  in  dealing  with  these  things,  then  I  think  we  are  miserably 
failing.     That  is  to  say,  I  think  the  greatest  problem  before  the  state  uni- 
versities of  America  is  deliberately,  with  complete  self-respect,  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  people  of  our  respective  states  that  we  are  concerned 
for  the  character  and  the  standard  of  life,  and,   if  you  please,  that  fine 
quality  of  morale  which  makes  men  what  they  really  are  when  they  get  to 
doing  their  work.     (Applause). 

The  President — President  Burton  leaves  out  a  word  which  might  be 
mentioned  there — the  word  "religion."    That  seems  to  be  the  thought. 

Several  years  ago  a  denominational  college  in  our  state  was  burned. 
It  had  one  large\ college  building  that  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  There 
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were  only  about  120  or  125  students  present.  I  telegraphed  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  to  bring  his  student  body  to  Baton  Eouge  at  once;  that 
we  would  rent  a  hotel  that  happened  to  lie  not  in  use  at  the  time,  within 
a  block  of  the  campus  of  the  university,  and  he  could  carry  on  his  courses 
of  study  there,  afi&liate  his  college  with  the  state  university,  give  his 
students  the  opportunity  of  the  free  tuition  offered  by  the  state  university, 
and  grant,  upon  graduation,  both  degrees  to  the  graduates.  I  argued  with 
him  that  there  was  no  difference  between  Baptist  mathematics,  Methodist 
mathematics,  and  Catholic  mathematics,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
unwise  for  the  churches  as  a  universal  practice — of  course  there  are  ex- 
ceptions— to  expend  their  funds  in  duplicating  the  work  of  these  state  in- 
stitutions when  they  could  use  that  same  amount  of  money  in  looking  after 
the  conduct  and  the  spiritual  training  of  the  young  men  who  belong  to 
their  various  congregations. 

We  happened  to  have  in  one  corner  of  our  original  United  States  reser- 
vation a  small  plot  of  grotind  that  was  granted  to  the  Catholic  Church  be- 
cause it  had  been  used  as  a  cemetery  before  the  United  States  Government 
got  possession  of  it.  I  wrote  to  the  archbishop — a  very  able  man  he  was, 
Archbishop  Blank,  a  man  of  liberal  ideas,  broad-minded — and  suggested 
that  that  little  school  be  turned  into  a  dormitory  for  Catholic  students.  I 
told  him  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  students  of  the  university  were  Cath- 
olics. I  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  only  about  one-fifth,  one-seventh  to 
one-fifth  of  the  students'  time  was  spent  in  the  class  room  or  the  lecture 
room;  that  if  he  would  turn  that  school  into  a  dormitory  we  would  give 
him  all  the  Catholic  students,  and  he  could  teach  them  what  he  pleased 
and  do  what  he  pleased  ^vith  them  while  they  were  not  in  our  class  rooms. 
I  think  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  that  plan  was  that  the 
property  had  been  turned  over  to  one  of  these  societies,  and  was  not  under 
his  control. 

1  should  just  like  to  ask  whether  that  Canadian  plan  is  not  a  good 
solution  of  this  whole  question,  and  whether  it  has  been  tried  successfully 
anywhere  in  the  United  States — in  other  words,  the  plan  of  having  the 
different  churches  come  around  the  state  universities  and  build  dormitories 
to  take  care  of  their  students,  and  to  give  them  such  church  or  religious 
instruction  as  they  please  when  they  are  not  attending  the  classes  of  the 
institution. 

President  Brooks — Mr.  President,  may  I  say  in  that  connection  that 
after  five  years  of  effort  I  have  persuaded  the  South  Methodists  to  invest 
$200,000  in  our  town,  and  they  are  completing  a  dormitory  for  women.  The 
Masons  are  putting  in  around  $200,000,  and  have  the  sites  for  two  addi- 
tional dormitories,  primarily  for  Masons  and  sons  of  Masons.  The  Cath- 
olics have  purchased  an  institution  for  a  dormitory  for  their  people,  and 
the  day  before  I  left  the  Baptists  started  in,  selected  a  site,  and  hope  to 
raise  the  money  to  build  a  better  one  than  the  Methodists  or  the  Masons 
build.  In  the  meantime,  the  Xorth  Methodists  have  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  South  Methodists,  and  they  have  started  out  on  a  campaign  to  raise 
$200,000.  So  that  we  expect  ultimately  to  have  everything  but  the  Holy 
Rollers  represented.     (Laughter  and  applause). 
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President  Kinley — Mr.  President,  this  is  very  interesting  to  me.  I 
tliink  that  if  our  wise  Seeretaiy  could  have  gotten  hold  of  these  papers  be- 
forehand and  read  them  all  beforehand — ^which  he  would  not  have  done — and 
then  put  them  in  a  kind  of  order  of  relationship,  he  might  have  brought 
out  President  Bryan's  and  President  Hughes'  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  that 
President  Murphree  so  well  set  forth. 

I  confess,  although  I  am  an  old  hand  at  the  game,  to  being  a  little 
skeptical  about  a  good  many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  college  student.  After 
all,  when  the  war  broke  out,  who  was  it  that  took  the  lead?  We  are  all 
congratulating  ourselves  that  it  was  the  college  man;  are  we  not?  The 
college  man  jumped  into  the  lead — leadership  not  only  in  the  application 
of  scientific  truths  and  principles,  but  leadership  in  morale,  in  things 
spiritual,  in  things  intellectual,  in  things  material.  We  have  all  been  lay- 
ing claim  to  larger  appropriations,  if  you  like,  so  as  to  turn  out  more  of 
those  prospective  leaders.  Now,  either  we  have  been  too  optimistic  in  our 
claims,  or  else  there  must  have  been  something  in  that  college  lad  after  all, 
in  spite  of  the  attention  that  he  gave  to  athletics  and  to  these  sundry  so- 
cial dissipations  which  I  fully  agree  we  would  like  to  diminish. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  however,  may  be  brought  out,  perhaps,  in 

another  way. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  President  Burton's  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  at  Ann  Arbor  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  a  moment  ago;  and  I  went  home,  and  I  studied  groups  of  faculty 
men  and  groups  of  other  men  as  they  got  together  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing what  they  talked  about  when  they  got  together.  I  wonder  how  many 
groups  of  the  different  faculties,  when  they  get  together  for  one  purpose 
and  another,  talk  about  the  things  that  we  want  our  boys  to  think  about 
and  talk  about  out  of  the  class  room.  They  talk  about  the  incidentals,  do 
they  not? — anything  but  the  spiritual  matters,  the  intellectual  matters,  the 
moral  matters  that  have  to  do  with  their  work.     Is  it  not  so? 

Take  any  group  of  men :  Do  not  all  of  us,  outside  of  our  calling  and 
outside  of  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  our  callinsr,  devote 
ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  incidental  things?  I  wonder — I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  so;  I  am  simply  questioning — whether  the  college  men  and 
women  are  any  worse  in  that  respect  than  we  older  people,  and  whether 
we  are  not  making  the  mistake  of  placing  a  larger  relative  degree  of 
emphasis  upon  that  fact — the  fact  that  they,  following  their  leaders,  do 
discuss  in  their  leisure  hours  those  incidental  and  outside  matters ;  whether, 
I  say,  we  are  not  attaching  a  larger  degree  of  importance  and  placing  a 
larger  degree  of  emphasis,  to  their  detriment,  than  the  circumstances 
warrant  ? 

I  am  not  sure;  but  I  have  been  studying  it  a  little  from  that  point  of 
view  since  I  got  stirred  up  on  the  subject  at  Ann  Arbor  a  month  or  so  ago, 
and  I  have  not  yet  found  any  college  group  that  was  doing  any  better  than 
the  boys;  (laughter  and  applause)  and  until  we  do — until  we  do — ^we  can- 
not ask  the  boys  to  do  any  better.  So  that  we  come  back  to  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  in  one  or  two  of  the  papers  that  it  is  the  faculties — 
including  the  presidents,  of  course — that  need  reforming  first. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  by  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken.     I  listened  with 
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delight  to  President  Bryan's  paper  and  to  President  Hughes'  paper  on  the 
remedy.  Well,  there  is  the  remedy.  There  is  the  remedy.  God  accom- 
plishes most  of  His  pui-^oses,  the  clergymen  tell  us,  by  indirect  methods,  and 
we  have  got  to  accomplish  that  purpose  by  indirect  methods.  We  cannot 
lay  down  a  rule  and  say:  "You  must  cut  off  your  intercollegiate  athletics; 
you  must  cut  off  this  and  cut  off  that  and  cut  off  the  next  thing  in  order  to 
do  something  else  that  is  more  important  from  the  intellectual  and  moral 
and  spiritual  standpoint."  You  cannot  do  that  thing  by  saying  "Lo ! "  here 
and  "Lo!"  there.  You  have  got  to  beat  the  boy  at  his  own  game,  just  as 
you  have  got  to  beat  the  man  at  his  own  game,  by  giving  him  a  stronger 
impulse  in  some  other  direction  without  his  realizing  the  fact  that  you  do 
it,  that  that  is  what  you  are  after  doing. 

Now,  if  we  can  increase  the  morale,  as  it  was  put,  if  we  can  get  some 
of  this  divine  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  better  things  into  the  faculty,  God 
knows  it  will  spread  to  the  students.  But  when  I  go  into  a  university  club, 
and  see  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  intellectual  minds — the  same 
crowd,  mind  you,  every  time ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  just 
as  true  at  Ann  Arbor  as  it  is  at  Urbana.  ( Laughter ) .  When  I  see  them 
devoting  all  their  evenings  to  billiards  in  the  basement,  or  checkers  in  the 
reading  room  upstairs,  I  wonder  what  we  can  say  to  the  boys  who  want  to 
go  and  do  go  to  see  a  football  game. 

Now,  I  may  be  all  wrong  about  this,  and  perhaps  this  might  have 
come  better  from  me  thirty  years  ago  than  it  does  now;  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  fact  that  after  all  these  years  of  observation  and  experience  that  is 
the  Avay  I  am  impressed  now  has  a  certain  significance  to  me. 

I  want  to  say,  relative  to  the  idea  which  was  incidentally  mentioned 
this  morning  and  brought  out  more  forcefully  and  fully  this  afternoon,  al- 
though not  in  the  same  words,  by  President  Hughes'  discussion  of  the  work 
that  they  are  doing  at  Miami  in  getting  these  creative  artists,  that  I  felt 
as  dean  of  the  graduate  school  for  a  good  many  years  that  we  laid  too  much 
emphasis,  as  it  was  put  this  morning,  on  doctors'  degrees  for  essays  about 
literature,  or  how  to  criticize  literature,  or  how  many  times  "the"  occurred 
in  somebody's  essay,  or  how  many  times  "they"  occurred  in  a  certain  Greek 
discussion — to  take  an  actual  illustration  some  years  ago  in  the  days  when 
Hopkins  and  I  were  there  together — I  say,  we  have  been  giving  too  much 
attention  to  that,  instead  of  giving  some  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  creative  spirit  in  literature  and  art.  We  have  been  killing  the  creative 
spirit  in  literature  and  in  art  and  in  everything  else,  for  that  matter — 
even  in  engineering,  to  take  a  very  technical  subject.  That  has  been,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  one  of  the  ill  issues,  one  of  the  bad  issues  of  the  methods  we 
have  been  pursuing;  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  why.  You  would  give  one 
reason;  I  would  give  another.  Your  institution  has  one  environment;  ours 
has  another;  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  same  result  is  being  pro- 
duced by  a  variety  of  causes.  Nevertheless,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
that  is  true.  We  have  been  killing  the  creative  spirit.  The  same  thing,  I 
think,  is  in  a  measure  true  in  science.  We  are  getting  too  many  discus- 
sions of  how  somebody  else  has  done  something  or  has  discovered  something. 
For  heaven's  sake,  go  at  it  and  discover  something  yourself.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  it  is  of  importance  or  not;   "Get  something 
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your  own,  something  that  you  will  get  through  by  and  by,"  is  what  I  have 
been  constantly  trying  to  tell  the  youngsters. 

There  is  one  other  Impression  that  has  been  made  on  me  by  this  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon.  It  has  been  very  truly,  as  I  have  said  already,  and 
very  well  directed  toward  emphasis  of  the  moral,  the  spiritual — that  is  a 
better  word  for  my  purpose,  the  spiritual — but  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  universities  also  must  continue  to  exist  for  the  development  of  the 
intellectual;  and  while  we  must  lay  greater  emphasis  on  character,  on  the 
morale,  after  all  we  must  continue,  as  we  have  been  during  the  last  decade 
or  so,  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  new  truth  and  the  discovery  of  new 
truth.  There  is  some  danger  in  my  mind  that  we  shall  relegate  research 
to  a  role  of  second  importance.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance or  of  the  second  importance;  I  do  not  care;  but  the  teaching  and 
the  discovery  of  new  truth  are  the  two  great  things  that  the  university 
should  always  stand  for,  and  I  think  we  ought  not  to  neglect  the  one  while 
at  the  same  time  we  are  pushing  forward  the  interests  of  the  other.  If  we 
do,  there  will  come  another  period  in  our  discussions  when  we  will  just  have 
the  pendulum  swing  back  again. 

As  to  your  question  about  joining  up  religious  instruction  with  the 
other,  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  we  also  are  having  some  such  experience. 
The  Methodists,  who  in  my  part  of  the  country  are  very  numerous,  are 
erecting  a  building  for  this  purpose  known  as  the  Wesley  Foundation.  It 
will  be  completed  in  another  month  or  two.  Last  year,  courses  were  offered 
by  the  Catholics  and  by  the  Methodists  and  I  think  by  the  Congregation- 
alists  for  which  credit  was  given  to  university  students;  so  that  the  thing 
has  been  in  operation  with  us  for  a  year,  the  Methodists  being  the  first  to 
get  up  their  building.  The  Congregationalists  are  about  completing  a 
students'  church  in  which  they  expect  to  have  some  class  rooms.  The 
Catholics  have  rented  a  building.  I  may  say  that  the  Catholic  movement 
is  a  Knights  of  Columbus  movement;  and  you  will  all  be  interested  to 
know  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  University  of  Illi- 
nois, at  least,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have  gotten  back  of  the  state 
university  and  are  going  to  see  to  it.  so  far  as  they  can,  that  it  is  properly 
treated  at  Springfield  this  winter.  That  was  a  new  episode,  and  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  it.      (Applause). 

President  Camphell — Mr.  President,  the  note  struck  by  President 
Hughes  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  very  great  importance — the  question  of  the 
creative  artist.  We  felt  something  of  the  same  motive  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  a  way,  but  we  have  not  gone  the  length  that  President  Hughes 
suggested,  of  the  fellowship,  but  we  will  try  to  carry  that  out  and  see  if  we 
cannot  carry  it  further. 

We  have  had  for  two  years  a  painter  whom  we  were  using  as  an  in- 
structor, but  it  is  only  to  save  our  faces,  I  think,  that  we  use  him  as  an 
instructor  at  all.  As  an  artist  he  has  a  national  reputation,  and  his  value 
to  the  university  has  been  as  an  artist;  and  the  value  has  been  very  great, 
I  am  very  glad  to  say,  reaching  the  faculty  as  well  as  reaching  the  stu- 
dents. This  year  we  have  taken  on  a  sculptor,  a  young  man  of  national 
reputation,  and  we  shall  minimize  the  amount  of  his  teaching.  I  wish  that 
we  might  leave  him  entirely  free,  but  we  did  not  quite  dare  do  that.     The 
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amount  will  be  very  small,  however.  He  has  recently  won  a  commission 
from  one  of  the  states,  a  memorial  to  the  boys  who  went  from  that  state 
into  the  war.  He  will  do  this  work  in  his  studio  on  the  campus,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  will  be  given  to  that  work. 

I  am  sure  there  has  been  and  is  being  a  very  quick  response  that  is 
immensely  important  in  this  work.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  as  was  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  to  get  the  boys  away  from  over-devotion  to  matters  aside 
from  their  studies,  in  order  to  shift  the  matter  just  a  little  bit,  we  have 
got  to  make  the  interest  of  the  departments  as  real  as  the  interest  of  these 
extra-academic  activities.  There  is  no  question  about  the  sincerity  and  the 
reality  of  this  work.  It  is  well  trained,  and  the  work  is  actual.  Too  fre- 
quently, I  am  afraid  we  must  say  that  in  the  departments  the  work  is  some- 
what artificial,  and  lacks  interest.  When  we  come  back  to  the  actual 
center  of  the  thing,  and  make  all  the  departmental  work  as  good  as  this, 
I  have  very  little  fear  personally  that  we  are  not  going  to  gain  our  stu- 
dents. 

There  is,  however,  a  little  experiment  that  the  dean  of  our  school  of 
architecture  is  trying  this  fall  that  has  interested  me  very  much  in  several 
ways.  It  happens  that  we  have  a  large  building  program  that  will  occupy 
perhaps  five  or  six  years,  and  we  hope  longer;  but  in  order  to  get  our 
buildings  ready  as  soon  as  possible  we  did  not  Avait  for  the  slow  method 
usually  employed,  but  we  engaged  a  very  good  superintendent  and  went  on 
force  account,  directing  the  construction  of  four  or  five  buildings.  The 
school  of  architecture  saw  its  opportunity  of  taking  the  boys  directly  on 
to  the  work — those  who  are  interested  in  this  structural  option,  particular- 
ly, and  a  good  many  of  the  others.  Now,  they  have  been  steadily  seeing 
work  done,  not  helping  in  any  waj',  but  simply  coming  in  contact  with  it 
as  a  laboratory,  and,  more  than  that,  coming  in  actual  contact  with  the 
hundred  or  more  men — bricklayers  and  carpenters — who  are  doing  the 
work,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  promotion  of  sympathy  as  between  the 
students  and  the  workmen,  .and  the  workmen  have  asked  now  for  some  spe- 
cial work  in  the  school  of  architecture,  the  matter  of  reading  architects' 
plans,  for  e.vample,  and  various  matters  of  that  kind,  and  they  have  been 
keenly  interested  in  coming  into  special  contact,  direct  contact,  which  has 
reacted  immensely  upon  the  students.  The  boys  have  come  back  sympa- 
thetically with  an  invitation  to  the  workmen  to  come  into  their  smokers, 
to  be  accepted  into  full  fraternitj',  and  the  A'italizing  of  the  whole  thing  has 
been  worth  while.  One  of  the  superintendents  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
actually  saw  two  or  three  of  the  workmen  sweating  on  the  job — something 
that  has  not  been  known  for  a  long  time,  as  far  as  we  have  known,  in 
ordinary  contract  work.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  value  of  the 
whole  thing  lies  in  the  actual  vitality,  the  reality,  the  sincerity  of  it,  and 
I  think  the  boys  realize  that  in  this  work  they  are  doing  in  co-operation 
with  the  workmen  they  not  only  are  looking  toward  architecture,  but  that 
deeper  down  there  is  some  little  advance  being  made  toward  the  solution 
of  a  great  industrial  and  social  problem;  and  we  find  that  the  men  are  not 
giving  time  to  activities  outside  of  their  departments,  but  that  we  have 
more  or  less  to  guard  against  their  jimmying  their  way  into  the  laboratories 
on  Sunday  in  order  to  complete  work  in  which  they  are  interested. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  key  to  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  found  in  this  tre- 
mendous vitalizing  process  that  recognizes  the  immediate  need  of  the 
human  race  everywhere  for  the  higher  moral  and  art  motives,  and  that  the 
trouble  with  the  most  of  our  workmen  everywhere  is  that  they  are  bored  to 
death,  and  they  are  sufl'ering  in  the  university,  they  do  not  know  exactly 
why  or  how,  and  they  are  reaching  out,  and  they  are  reacliing  out  for  the 
tremendous  art  motive  that  is  insistent  in  human  nature;  and  that  as  we 
in  our  universities  realize  that,  and  go  the  length  that  President  Hughes 
has  suggested,  of  establishing  these  fellowships  to  which  we  will  bring  the 
great  creative  artists,  we  are  going  to  put  into  our  universities  the  type 
of  work  that  will  cause  us  to  be  free  from  our  troubles  in  regard  to  stu- 
dents not  doing  all  that  we  would  like  to  have  them  do.      (Applause). 

President  Bryan — I  should  like  to  say,  if  I  may,  just  one  word,  and 
that  is — in  the  words  of  my  old  master.  President  Hall — that  morale  does 
not  confine  itself  to  the  spiritual  side  of  a  man.  It  means  the  individual 
man's  vigorous  body,  with  everything  that  belongs  there,  in  virile  force,  and 
then  it  means  all  the  rest  that  belongs  to  a  man.  It  means  every  side  of 
human  activity — all  that  belongs  to  a  man;  and  in  the  viniversity  it  means 
not  less  than  what  was  expressed  in  Terence's  line,  "All  that  belongs  to  a 
man  is  of  interest  to  me;"  and  I  think  it  means  in  the  university  pure 
learning  and  utilitarian  learning  m  all  of  its  forms  that  are  of  university 
grade.  There  is  nothing  that  is  common  or  unclean,  and  it  means  fine  art 
in  all  of  its  best  forms ;  and  it  means  in  the  university  life  vigorous  play — 
vigorous,  liealthful  play — because  that  belongs  to  youth;  and  so  this  whole, 
many-sided  life  which  is  shown  at  its  best  in  the  history  of  civilization  at 
its  best  should  be  represented  in  the  university.      (Applause). 

President  Hiif/hes — Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  that  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  parent  is  entitled  to  when  he  sends  a  boy  or  girl  away  to  college, 
it  is  the  certainty  that  some  college  official  will  take  the  time  to  sit  down 
with  that  youngster  and  find  out  all  about  him,  get  acquainted  with  him — 
not  just  formally  advise  them,  but  really  sit  down  and  talk  to  them,  and 
find  out  what  their  past  has  beeri  and  what  their  ambition  is,  what  their 
difficulties  are  and  what  their  successes  are,  and  without  waiting  until 
they  are  in  trouble  counsel  with  them,  and  create  a  relationship  which  will 
make  the  student  feel  able  to  go  to  that  person  in  case  of  necessity. 

I  should  be  very  much  interested  to  know  if  any  of  the  institutions 
represented  here  have  any  organized  system  developed  and  working  which 
guarantees  that  every  single  student  that  is  within  their  walls  enjoys  that 
privilege.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  see  it  in  our  institution  and  as  I  see  it  in 
the  institutions  with  which  I  am  most  closely  connected,  that  we  are 
handling  our  students  a  good  deal  like  these  big  factories  are  handling 
their  workmen.  The  personal  contact  which  used  to  exist  between  the  em- 
ployer who  knew  all  of  liis  men,  and  knew  about  their  children,  and  knew 
about  their  difficulties  and  sickness  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  has  become 
a  wholesale  proposition;  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very  vital  concern. 
I  should  be  interested  to  know  if  any  institution  has  a  thoroughly  effective 
plan  in  operation  to  secure  this  sympathetic  personal  contact  between  in- 
structors and  students. 
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The  President — Can  any  one  answer  the  question  of  Dr.  Hughes? 

Dean  Kelly — Mr.  President,  we  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  like  all 
other  universities,  have  felt  this  thing  very  keenly.  We  have  felt  that 
oftentimes  the  type  of  instructors  that  make  up  the  large  bulk  of  our 
faculties  recently  have  not  themselves  reached  the  maturity  to  be  the  most 
helpful  in  connection  with  student  life  and  student  problems.  We  have 
been  trying,  the  last  two  years,  this  sort  of  thing,  that  has  in  some  cases 
proved  very  beneficial,  and  has  in  other  cases  brought  out  a  fact  that  I  wish 
to  suggest  in  connection  with  this : 

The  churches  themselves  have  organized  what  we  call  church  mothers, 
and  practically  all  the  churches  now  have  these  organizations,  and  every 
mother  in  the  church  invites  by  personal  invitation  four  different  students 
into  her  home.  It  gets  around  pretty  well  in  that  way  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  students  who  are  really  more  or  less  lonesome,  who  more  or 
less  need  this  type  of  thing,  do  appreciate  it  very  much,  and  I  think  it  helps 
a  great  deal  to  get  over  these  problems.  I  should  say,  however.  President 
Hughes,  that  this  is  confined  to  girls  in  the  student  body,  not  boys.  But 
in  connection  with  that,  we  have  discovered  that  about  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  students,  even  when  they  are  freshmen,  do  not  welcome  this  kind  of 
activity  in  their  behalf.  Only  about  forty  per  cent  when  freshmen,  dwind- 
ling up  to  a  very  few  as  they  get  into  the  senior  year,  respond  to  this,  and 
care  to  do  it,  although  I  think  it  is  gone  into  as  informally  and  helpfully 
as  an  ordinary  good  home  mother  will  do  for  a  girl.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  down  there,  in  considering  this  subject  over  these  two  years, 
that  after  all  probably  we  are  undertaking  to  do  almost  too  much  in  some 
cases  in  connection  with  these  students  and  their  activities,  and  so  forth. 
The  things  that  are  planned  for  the  students  in  our  institutions  by  the 
faculty  and  by  the  agencies  with  faculty  approval,  at  any  rate,  make  over 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  at  any  rate,  a  very  great  tax  upon  the 
students  themselves;  and  it  is  so  much  of  a  tax,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
they  become  bored  by  the  interest  of  the  faculty  in  their  general  behalf. 
That  seems  to  be  the  situation  with  a  good  many;  and  therefore  I  wish 
to  bring  that  out  in  connection  with  this  subject — that  President  Hughes 
has  introduced  a  matter  in  which  I  think  we  must  all  agree,  to  be  sure, 
but  yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  too  solicitous  for  the  students 
themselves,  and  they  come  to  us  oftentimes,  I  think,  ready  to  resent  just  a 
little  that  kind  of  attitude  on  our  part. 

President  Alderman — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  these  papers.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the 
privilege  for  many  years  of  being  present  at  one  of  these  meetings.  The 
more  I  think  of  what  I  have  heard,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  what  we 
need  to  get  these  things  straight  is  a  perfect  faculty  which  could  stand 
any  president  or  any  succession  of  presidents.  It  reminds  me  of  this  in- 
cident : 

Some  years  ago  a  dear  old  man  who  had  been  professor  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  for  fifty  years,  and  who  was  a  man  of  genius 
in  his  way  as  a  didactic  instructor,  retired,  and  I  went  over  to  Baltimore 
to  see  Joe  Ames,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  to  try  to  find  somebody,  and  I  talked 
to  Mr.  Ames  about  it,  and  I  told  him  just  the  sort  of  man  I  wanted — 
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ealary  $3,500,  incidentally.  I  wanted  a  man  of  inspiring  power  and  tre- 
mendous personality.  I  also  wanted  a  man  who  was  not  in  the  past  and 
a  mere  talker,  a  Sunday  School  physicist,  who  spoke  of  the  wonders  of 
nature,  but  a  man  who  could  go  into  the  laboratory,  and  so  forth:  and  Joe 
Ames  listened  to  me  a  long  time,  and  then — maybe  some  of  you  know  him; 
he  stutters  a  little  bit — when  I  got  through,  he  said:  "I  see  what  you 
want."  He  said:  "You  want  for  $3,500  a  combination  of  St.  Paul  and 
Lord  Kelvin"  (Great  laughter),  which  is  precisely  what  I  was  looking  for. 
Well,  we  cannot  get  people  like  that.  If  we  had  combinations  of  St. 
Paul  and  Lord  Kelvin  in  our  faculties,  we  would  get  rid  of  most  of  our 
difficulties. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  take  part  somewhat  in  sounding  the  note  of 
optimism  that  President  Kinley  spoke  of.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  trouble  we 
have  with  our  boys — they  do  not  seem  to  be  thinking  or  talking  about  the 
things  of  the  mind,  or  their  studies — but,  do  you  know,  I  sometimes  think 
they  are  really  thinking  about  them.  The  war  showed  that,  as  some  one 
said.  I  shall  never  forget  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1917.  as  long  as  I  live 
-^the  look  in  the  faces  of  those  men,  and  all  that  they  did  afterward,  and 
the  things  they  said — but  they  do  have  a  horror  of  pedantry.  You  know, 
I  think  ages  and  epochs  of  life  and  history  in  colleges  have  their  fashion 
I  can  reinember  that  in  my  boyhood  we  just  had  a  little  bit  of  a  note  of 
pedantry  in  our  talk.  I  remember  taking  a  long  walk  the  afternoon  Thomas 
Carlj^le  died,  half  a  dozen  of  us,  and  we  talked  about  Carlyle  during  the 
whole  Avalk.  I  do  not  believe  you  coiild  get  a  group  of  boys  to  do  that  now 
We  were  just  interested  in  Carlyle.  and  we  talked  about  him  the  whole 
time.  I  never  shall  forget  it.  They  are  so  afraid  you  will  think  they  are 
pedants. 

I  saw  it  illustrated  the  other  day  in  my  own  little  boy.  He  is  not  very 
little,  but  he  is  young.  He  was  only  thirteen.  I  believe.  Something  hap- 
pened when  he  was  at  school,  and  he  came  home  one  day,  and  I  seldom  see 
him,  and  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  a  little.  I  said :  "'Did  you  have  a  good  day 
at  school?"  He  answered  in  monosyllables.  He  said:  "Yes."  I  said: 
"Were  you  called  on  today?"  "Yes."  "^Vhat  in?"  "History."  "What  are 
you  studying  in  history  now?"  "Greek  history."  "Where  are  you  in 
Greek  history?"  He  said:  "Alexander  the  Great."  I  thought  I  would  open 
up  then,  and  I  said:  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Alexander?"  "Well," 
he  said,  "Aleck  was  some  boy."  (Great  laughter).  "Well,"  I  said,  "is  that 
all  you  think  about  him?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "he  was  a  pretty  fine  man, 
but  he  hit  the  booze  and  blew  up  rather  early."  (Great  laughter  i .  The 
son  of  the  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia ! 

Now,  boys  have  that  little  attitude  in  the  air  of  not  wanting  to  talk 
about  things  of  the  spirit,  the  things  of  the  mind.  It  is  just  a  fashion  of 
the  times ;  but  I  do  feel  that  there  is  more  of  reality  in  what  they  are 
thinking  about  than  probably  we  give  them  credit  for ;  and  the  same  sort  of 
things  are  found  in  the  faculty.  There  is  a  little  horror  of  talking  shop, 
or  of  seeming  to  be  discussing  the  things  that  they  teach.  That  is  the 
fashion  of  the  time. 

There  is  one  very  serious  thing  about  which  I  wish  some  of  you  would 
tell  me  what  to  do.     1  wish  we  could  make  our  students  read  more — use 
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the  library.  I  was  perfectly  horrified,  not  long  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  our 
student  body,  when  some  fellow,  in  giving  notice  of  where  things  would 
happen,  would  speak  of  the  library,  and  describe  where  it  was  ( laughter )  — 
tell  them  how  to  get  there ;  if  they  would  go  to  the  left,  and  turn  so,  they 
would  get  to  the  main  library!  Think  of  it!  They  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
read  as  much  as  they  used  to.  I  would  not  mind  if  they  did  not  talk 
about  it,  if  they  would  just  do  it;  but  we  had  no  such  competitors  for  our 
time,  and  to  occupy  our  thoughts. 

For  instance,  take  the  moving  pictures:  We  did  not  have  any  moving 
pictures  to  go  to.  Take  the  gasoline  engine :  We  did  not  have  any  Fords. 
Take  the  phonograph-aided  casual  dance:  When  I  was  a  boy  we  had  about 
two  dances  a  year.  We  called  them  germans,  and  we  saved  up  our  money 
to  buy  clothes  to  go  to  them.  Now,  eight  or  ten  boys  and  eight  or  ten  girls 
just  drop  in  a  room  and  turn  on  something,  and  they  have  a  dance,  going 
in  full  swing  for  two  hours.  Take  the  monthly  magazines,  the  millions 
of  them,  almost,  that  pour  out  and  come  into  their  rooms;  and  organized 
athletics,  with  all  of  its — in  some  instances,  I  think — splendid  incitements, 
and  in  other  instances  wasteful  excitements:  Those  things  are  fighting 
against  the  library;  and  how  to  get  them  to  see  the  splendor  of  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  with  books,  and  how  it  will  last  them  as  a  friend  that 
will  not  desert  them  when  age  and  weakness  come  on,  like  the  other 
things,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  my  life. 

Of  course  that  comes  back  to  the  faculty,  too.  If  we  all  were  burning 
with  love  of  it,  and  could  somehow  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  these  fellows, 
we  would  make  reading  men  out  of  them;  but  they  do  not  read,  so  many 
of  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  not  reading  men ;  but  some  of  them, 
the  new  type  of  men  that  are  coming  into  the  universities,  causing  this 
ten  years'  doubling,  do  not  come  out  of  reading  homes.  They  come  out  of 
homes  like  I  recall  going  into  once  some  years  ago,  in  old  North  Carolina, 
when  I  was  working  through  that  state.  I  went  into  a  little  parlor  where 
I  had  to  stay — one  of  those  horrible  old  parlors,  where  the  judge  stayed 
when  he  came  to  hold  court.  I  never  shall  forget  it.  There  was  a  craj^on 
portrait  over  the  mantel-piece  that  would  have  given  a  burglar  the  night- 
mare, and  on  the  center  of  the  table — a  little  marble-top  table — there  was 
the  biggest  Bible,  I  think,  I  ever  saw — one  of  these  enormous  Bibles  that 
you  buy  by  subscriptions,  you  know,  and  never  finish  paying  for  (Laugh- 
ter ) ,  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore.  I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do,  and  I 
sort  of  turned  the  pages  of  it,  waiting  for  the  mistress  of  the  house  to 
come  in  and  tell  me  what  her  terms  were;  and  while  I  was  turning  the 
pages  of  this  enormous  Bible  I  felt  a  little  tug  at  my  coat,  and  looked 
around,  and  the  little  boy  of  the  house  was  there — a  sort  of  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy — and  he  looked  up  at  me,  and  he  said,  with  real  terror  in  his  face: 
"Mister,  Ma  don't  let  none  of  us  mess  with  that  book;  you'd  better  let  it 
alone."  (Laughter).  It  was  the  only  book  in  the  house,  absolutely  the 
only  book  in  the  house,  and  nobody  was  allowed  to  "mess"  with  it. 

Well,  now,  some  boys  of  that  sort  come  up  to  college.  To  give  them 
the  reading  habit,  love  of  books,  power  to  get  out  of  books  what  is  in  books 
for  them,  friendliness  for  books,  hospitality  for  books,  impulse  for  library- 
building  of  their  own,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  tests  of  a  well  educated 
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man ;  and  I  want  to  sort  of  feel  as  if  I  have  planted  that  in  a  boy,  no  mat- 
ter what  else  he  forgets,  and  I  have  a  consciousness  that  I  am  failing  in  it 
all  the  time,  and  I  should  like  somebody  to  tell  me  how  to  do  that.  (Ap- 
plause) . 

The  Secretary — There  is  just  one  item  I  might  mention  in  this  con- 
nection. 

I  asked  a  young  man  the  other  day,  after  we  had  had  a  speech  by  the 
president  of  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  Indiana,  what  he  thought  of  the 
speech.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  he  said :  "Well,  it  is  just  the  kind  of 
a  speech  that  you  would  expect  from  a  school  man — a  pretty  good  speech, 
too." 

I  have  wondered,  since  then,  whether  one  of  the  great  diflBculties  was 
that  we  did  not  know  the  language.  In  other  words,  the  whole  thought  of 
the  younger  generation  has  changed,  and  in  a  very  large  measure  we  are 
out  of  touch  with  it,  and  we  do  not  know  the  language,  and  we  haven't 
anybody  to  translate  it,  so  that  a  lot  of  the  things  we  say  in  these  days 
simply  pass  over  the  heads,  and  is  discounted  from  the  fact  that  it  is  what 
is  expected  from  a  school  man.  Back  of  that,  of  course,  must  be  real  sin- 
cerity, and  a  real  appreciation  of  the  problem  of  the  modern  student,  and 
what  he  is  thinking  about.  If  we  could  get  hold  of  what  he  really  is  think- 
ing about,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  terms  and  phrases  with  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  those  problems,  we  probably  would  get  next  to  his 
way  of  looking  at  things,  and  have  some  real  influence  upon  him.  But  to- 
day, the  college  president,  as  Vanity  Fair  suggested — this  idea  came  from 
Mr.  Hughes  at  luncheon  today — that  some  day  all  the  students  of  the 
United  States  at  a  given  time  should  seize  every  college  president  of  the 
United  States,  bind  him  and  tie  him,  and  put  him  in  an  automobile,  and 
carry  him  to  a  concentration  camp.  After  all  the  presidents  had  been 
gathered  together  they  should  be  taken  to  the  seaooast,  placed  on  vessels 
and  transported  to  an  island  considerably  out  in  the  sea,  and  taken  care  of 
after  that  as  old,  genial,  elderly  people.     (Laughter). 

Now,  that  is  in  a  large  measure  the  attitude  of  the  student  of  today, 
who  ratlier  looks  upon  the  mentors  in  the  field  of  education  as  having  a 
certain  job  to  do,  and  they  do  it  in  a  certain  stereotyped  way,  and  that 
you  can  expect  about  certain  types  of  talk  from  them,  and  what  is  the  use 
of  giving  very  much  attention  to  it?     That  is  the  situation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  realities  of  life  can  be  brought  in;  and 
one  of  the  serious  questions  raised  by  the  British  Ambassador,  who  was 
speaking  at  Cincinnati  the  other  day,  was  that  instead  of  having  the 
cloistered  life  in  our  universities,  we  ought  to  have  more  activities  in  our 
universities;  we  ought  to  be  brought  into  more  contact  with  the  realities 
of  life.  Most  of  us  think  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  by  having 
more  cloistered  relationships,  more  demarcation  and  separation  from  the 
world  at  large,  and  that  such  separation  would  make  it  possible  to  deal 
with  the  student  and  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  real  things  of  the 
spirit. 

I  do  not  know.  I  rather  feel  that  we  fuss  about  the  student  too  much. 
The  main  thing  is  to  give  him  his  opportunity,  and  then  to  have  behind 
him  a  real  sincerity  of  purpose,  with  a  manly  point  of  view,  and  an  inten- 
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tion  of  doing  justice,  and  of  compelling  the  student  to  meet  his  mental, 
spiritual,  and  financial  obligations.     (Applause). 

Dean  JB-ii/mond— Mr.  President,  on  the  detail  that  President  Hughes 
mentioned  a  while  ago,  we  do  not  have  at  the  university  any  scheme  by 
which  the  several  students  or  all  of  the  students  come  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  any  individual  as  an  adviser.  Of  course  we,  in  common  with  the 
other  institutions,  have  our  dean  of  men,  but  he  cannot  do  that  sort  of 
thing  very  well  for  two  or  three  thousand  men;  but  in  the  college  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  connected  we  have  instituted  that  sort  of 
thing  for  the  freshmen.  We  do  not  undertake  to  carry  it  beyond  the  fresh- 
man year.  We  have  found  that  it  is  doing  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  al- 
though it  is  a  new  plan.  I  have  endeavored  to  select  those  men  in  the 
faculty  who  seem  to  have  probably  the  most  sympathy,  who  in  fact  have 
the  most  sympathy  with  the  students,  and  about  twenty  of  the  freshmen 
are  assigned  to  these  members  of  the  faculty,  and  they  try  to  act  as  big 
brothers  to  them  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

President  Trotter — Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  President  Hughes' 
question,  I  will  state  that  we  are  making  some  headway  in  that  very  di- 
rection. The  deans  of  the  colleges  take  charge  of  the  freshmen,  and  they 
call  in  as  many  of  their  instructors  and  professors  as  are  needed,  so  that 
each  man  has  twenty  or  twenty-five  to  look  after.  These  boys  go  to  these 
class  officers,  as  we  call  them,  the  first  year.  Then,  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
they  choose  their  major,  and  go  to  the  head  of  the  department  with  whom 
they  work,  so  that  no  man  as  a  general  thing  has  over  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  or  maybe  thirty-five  or  forty  in  a  larger  department;  and  in  that 
way  every  boy  or  girl  has  somebody  to  go  to  that  may  act  as  an  adviser. 
That  does  very  well  as  they  start  in,  but  as  they  go  along  they  will  choost 
their  favorite  professor  as  the  one  to  whom  they  will  go,  and  choose  in 
that  way,  in  the  line  of  their  likes  and  dislikes.  I  think  it  is  working  out 
very  well,  and  will  come  in  the  end  to  be  very  helpful  to  these  various 
students. 

As  to  these  other  things  about  boys  and  girls,  I  do  not  despair  about 
them  yet.  They  do  not  read  like  they  used  to  because  they  have  so  many 
other  things  to  do.  They  read  more  newspapers,  and  they  are  better  posted 
on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  politics  of  the  world,  and  the  world's  do- 
ings in  this  way  and  that.  We  have  so  many  student  activities.  Ath- 
letics overlap;  this  play  overlaps  that  one,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth;  but 
those  are  things  on  our  own  campus,  largely,  and  need  not  be  despaired  of. 
They  are  better  off  there,  probably,  in  things  of  that  kind,  and  letting  them 
relax  in  their  fraternity  dances  and  things  of  that  kind,  than  they  are  out 
elsewhere.  We  know  about  what  they  are  doing,  and  those  things  are 
under  our  control.  I  wish  more  of  our  faculty  members  would  go  to  the 
football  contests,  that  more  of  them  would  feel  free  to  go  to  the  dances, 
that  more  of  them  would  take  a  living  interest  in  these  things,  and  talk 
with  the  boys  aboiit  them,  and  so  on.  The  whole  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
when  a  man  gets  to  be  a  great  scientist,  a  good  many  of  them — not  all — 
lose  touch  with  school-boy  life  and  the  affairs  that  school-boys  are  think- 
ing about,  and  the  bond  of  sympathy  is  gone  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
professor  to  that  extent  loses  his  influence  over  the  students;    yet  these 
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fellows  come  through  it  after  all.  I  cannot  sit  down  now  and  think  of  a 
dozen  men  out  of  the  many  thousands  that  have  gone  through  our  uni- 
versity but  that  have  made  good.  I  know  they  are  light  and  frivolous  while 
they  are  in  school,  but  we  put  them  in  places  of  immense  responsibility, 
and  the  high  schools  over  the  country  are  being  taught  by  the  graduates  of 
our  universities  through  this  country  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  and 
they  are  making  good ;  and  our  professors  are  men  coming  back  who  have 
been  out  ten  years  and  gotten  seasoned  and  are  coming  back  as  men  that 
are  vast  improvements  on  the  professor  of  ten.  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago. 

So,  all  told,  it  looks  hopeful  to  me.  I  am  hopeful,  and  yet  I  would 
have  better  students  if  I  could.     (Applause) . 

Dean  Sellery — I  should  like  to  join,  very  briefly,  the  chorus  of  those 
who  are  optimistic  as  to  the  present  situation.  The  students  do  not  talk  a 
great  deal  about  their  work  any  more  than  the  professors  who  are  recreat- 
ing at  the  university  club  talk  of  their  work.  They  are  there  for  other 
purposes.  The  Lord  help  the  professor  who  is  always  talking  about  his 
work !  He  would  get  worn  out ;  and  while,  as  has  been  intimated,  students 
have  a  fashion  of  talking  as  if  they  did  not  value  their  work,  as  if  they 
were  not  interested  in  their  work,  it  is  a  style  which  is  not  as  recent  as 
some  members  have  thought. 

Twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago,  no  one  would  admit  that  he  had  to 
work.  The  theory  was  that  he  was  so  bright  that  he  could  do  everything 
else,  and  get  his  work  up  simply  by  glancing  at  it.  The  students  are  in- 
terested in  their  ■work,  but  they  are  not  very  much  interested  in  their  pro- 
fessors; and  I  wonder  what  would  happen  to  the  staff  if  each  of  them  had 
to  give  the  students  the  kind  of  attention  that  has  been  referred  to  here. 
The  students  do  not  want  it.  Those  who  have  been  coddled  at  home,  who 
have  been  having  their  bread  cut  for  them  and  their  milk  poured  out  for 
them,  need  a  great  deal  of  attention;  but  many  of  our  students  would  dis- 
tinctly resent  having  a  professor  come  and  inquire  about  their 
family,  and  what  their  father  did  and  what  their  mother  did, 
and  what  their  sisters  were  doing,  and  what  their  brothers 
were  doing.  They  would  say :  "'We  are  here  to  do  our  work,  and 
we  attend  to  our  work,  and  that  is  all  you  can  require  of  us."  That  is  the 
attitude  of  a  great  many  of  them;  so  the  fact  that  there  are  not  intimate 
bonds  between  the  staff  and  the  students  is  not  a  matter  that  causes  me 
to  despair  in  the  slightest. 

If  I  were  asked  to  improve  the  personnel  of  the  staff — which  needs 
improving,  especially  of  late,  because  we  have  had  to  draft  a  lot  of  in- 
experienced people — I  should  say  that  what  we  need  is  men  who  are  not 
only  great  scholars  but  are  good  fellows — not  austere — moral,  honorable, 
decent,  gentlemanly;  men  who  would  be  liked  by  the  students,  who  will  be 
admired  by  the  students.  They  do  not  necessarily  need  to  hobnob  with  the 
students.  Some  of  our  men  who  have  hobnobbed  with  the  students  have 
made  the  greatest  mess  of  it — good  fellows,  who  talk  the  students'  lingo, 
adopt  student  mannerisms,  etc.  We  have  not  had  success  with  that;  but 
if  we  can  get  good  men  who  will  teach  their  work  and  students  who  will 
do  their  work,  the  rest  of  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 
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As  for  interest  in  outside  activities,  it  is  too  great,  undoubtedly.  A 
great  deal  of  that,  also,  is  factitious.  A  great  many  men  go  to  the  foot- 
ball games,  but  when  you  take  them  into  a  corner  they  will  admit  that 
they  are  not  very  much  interested,  but  they  have  got  to  go  because  it  is 
considered  good  form  to  do  so.  A  great  percentage  of  the  students  do  not 
go  crazy  over  football. 

The  situation,  therefore,  I  believe  is  fundamentally  wholesome;  and  I 
believe  that  the  standard  of  the  student  body  is  improving,  and  that  the 
standard  of  the  staff  is  improving,  from  decade  to  decade.  There  are  pe- 
riods when  things  look  dark;  they  did  last  year,  when  we  had  many  reac- 
tions; but  things  are  going  splendidly  with  us  this  year. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  general  situation  is  hopeful,  and  that  we 
shall  simply  have  to  improve  matters  by  doing  a  little  better  along  all 
lines.     There  is  no  single  remedy.     (Applause). 

The  Prtsident — I  understand  that  Dr.  Mann  has  a  matter  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Association. 

Dr.  At  arm — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  did  not  know  that  I  had 
any  particular  matter  to  present  to  this  Association,  but  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  the  help  of  this  Association  in  a  problem  that  has  been  troubling 
me  for  some  time. 

I  am  still  working  in  the  War  Department,  so  I  am  rather  outside  of 
the  college  world.  But  there  is  one  problem  that  has  troubled  me  a  great 
deal.  It  is  the  problem  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental  problem 
of  the  American  college  under  the  changed  conditions  and  circumstances 
that  we  have  since  the  war.  I  should  like  to  know,  I  have  been  trying  to 
formulate  in  my  own  mind  for  some  time,  just  what  the  university  is  for. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  very  wonderful  suggestions  this  afternoon, 
and  I  am  delighted  with  what  I  have  heard,  and  I  second  with  pleasure 
President  Burton's  confirmation  of  what  President  Bryan  has  said,  be- 
cause it  was  discovered  in  the  war  that  morale  was  the  central  thing  of 
the  Arm}',  and  special  effort  was  made  to  develop  it  and  study  it;  but  I 
believe  that  the  fundamental  problem  before  the  universities  is,  just  what 
are  they  for?    What  are  they  trying  to  do? 

That  does  not  mean  a  statement  in  terms  of  general  conceptions, 
merely,  but  it  means  a  rather  careful  analysis  of  just  exactly  all  of  the 
things  we  do  want  to  do  to  the  young  men.  It  means  specifications  in  more 
detail  as  to  what  results  the}'  want  to  accomplish.  It  is  this  failure  to 
have  a  definite  objective,  clearly  stated,  that  seems  to  me  to  trouble  us  all 
in  this  educational  problem.  I  Ijelieve  that  there  is  nothing  that  would 
help  the  universities  to  cope  with  this  new  situation  better  than  to  make 
such  a  specification  of  the  functions  of  a  imiversity,  a  state  university, 
under  the  new  conditions  which  prevail  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  such 
a  clear  statement — specification  of  functions — would  be  of  enormous  help  in 
getting  the  people  acquainted  with  the  universities,  and  in  getting  their 
appropriations,  and  in  doing  their  work. 

We  all  have  a  vague  reverence  for  the  university,  but  let  us  make  it 
specific.  I  believe  that  the  specific  definition  of  function  would  help  the 
faculty  get  out  of  this  condition  of  lack  of  interest.  It  would  take  their 
attention  off  of  their  problems,  the  things  that  they  spend  their  time  dis- 
cussing, and  would  give  a  real,  definite  problem — a  real  problem. 
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I  hope  this  Association  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  will  take  up 
that  question.  We  are  working  at  it  definitely  along  the  line  of  citizen- 
ship. 

What  is  it  that  makes  a  good  citizen?  Well,  he  must  have  morality; 
he  must  have  honesty;  he  must  have  courage;  he  must  have  a  number  of 
other  qualities  that  we  define  in  general  terms.  That  does  not  help  an 
enormous  amount,  however,  when  it  comes  to  preparing  a  schedule  of 
studies  to  be  taught  to  that  man  hour  by  hour  in  the  class  room.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  definition  of  the  elements  of  good  citizenship  made  in  such 
specific  form  that  it  would  actually  help  a  professor  in  college  to  organize 
his  work,  so  that  he  can  definitely  aim  at  producing  certain  results  in  a 
young  man  which  are  part  of  the  specifications. 

I  present  as  my  conception  of  the  main  problem  before  the  colleges 
or  the  universities  that  of  defining  their  function  with  reference  to  the 
state,  not  in  general  terms,  but  as  specifically  as  it  can  be  done. 
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The  President — It  has  been  suggested  that  before  the  discussion  of  the 
question  tomorrow  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  give  each  other  some  little  in- 
formation on  the  matter  of  budgets  or  appropriations  desired  from  th« 
legislatures  that  are  soon  to  meet.  That  will  be  especially  applicable  to 
those  institutions  whose  legislatures  or  general  assemblies  are  to  meet  this 
winter.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  any  university  president  here  present 
as  to  what  he  wishes  or  expects  or  proposes  as  a  budget  to  be  submitted  to 
the  coming  general  assembly,  if  any  one  has  any  information  that  will 
throw  light  on  that  subject. 

President  Hughes — Mr.  President,  the  five  public  institutions  of  the 
State  of  Ohio — Ohio  State  University,  Ohio  University,  Miami,  and  the 
two  state  normal  colleges — are  asking  for  $3,390,000  for  support,  and  five 
million  and  a  quarter  of  new  buildings.  We  are  getting  out  a  joint  bulletin 
setting  forth  our  combined  needs,  and  trying  to  work  together  on  this 
proposition  for  the  year. 

President  Burton — I  should  like  to  raise  this  question:  Would  it  be 
possible  for  the  Association,  through  some  central  oflSce  like  that  of  the 
Secretary,  to  gather  at  once,  by  telegraph,  what  each  institution  is  going  to 
ask  for,  and  tabulate  it,  and  mail  it  to  all  of  us?  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  if  we  could  know  what  the  other  man  is  asking  for.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  me,  for  example,  in  Michigan,  if  I  could  say:  "Now, 
this  is  what  California  is  going  to  ask  for,"  or  Washington,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth. 

The  President — I  should  think  that  could  be  very  easily  done  in  those 
states  where  the  president  of  the  university  has  already  made  or  prepared 
his  report. 

President  Trotter — Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  for  running  expenses, 
salaries  and  current  expenses  just  about  twice  as  much  as  we  have  ever  had 
before,  and  we  are  asking  for  a  good  deal  more  than  we  have  ever  had  be- 
fore in  buildings.     The  whole  budget  for  eight  years  in  our  small  state 
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amounts  to  $1,650,000  each  year,  about  half  of  which  is  for  new  build- 
ings. That  means  that  with  our  2,000  students  we  will  have  about  $470,- 
000  for  salaries,  with  the  various  other  funds — the  Morrill  fund,  and  what 
we  get  out  of  Smith-Lever — added  to  that.  We  are  asking  the  state  for 
$470,000,  or  $475,000 — I  forget  the  exact  figures — for  salaries  alone.  We 
have  not  got  it  yet,  you  understand;  but  the  most  serious  thing  we  are 
coming  to  in  this  two-year  period  is  this: 

Last  year  they  allowed  us  to  run  over  one  month,  which  put  us  over 
about  $28,000,  and  then  paid  us  a  bonus  of  ten  per  cent,  which  made  an- 
other $26,000  or  $28,000,  and  the  summer  school  had,  I  think,  $65,000 
deficit  before  we  came  to  this  year,  and  this  year  they  raised  the  salaries 
about  thirty  per  cent,  which  will  bring  us  up  to  $244,000  deficit  in  the 
two  years  that  we  have  to  ask  for  first,  outside  of  and  before  this  $1,650,000 
that  I  speak  of.  We  have  to  start  asking  for  $244,000  in  order  to  get 
through  this  year  until  July  1,  1921,  and  then  for  the  two  years  follow- 
ing about  $1,650,000  each  year. 

President  Kane — Mr.  President,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  which  came  to  us  just  a  few  days  before  I  left  the 
university,  covering  the  points  that  we  had  in  mind  save  one  that  is,  I 
think,  the  most  important  to  us  in  working  with  our  legislature,  and  that 
one  was,  what  the  universities  are  asking  for  at  this  time — that  is,  of  the 
coming  legislature. 

Now,  if  those  questionnaires  are  answered  promptly,  that  informa- 
tion will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  in  time  for  our  use,  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  point.  I  wonder  if  our  Secretary  might  not  confer 
with  the  man  in  the  commissioner's  office  who  is  in  charge  of  those  ques- 
tionnaires, and  arrange  to  get  that  one  additional  point  of  information; 
and  with  that  I  think  the  Commissioner  could  furnish  us  exactly  the  in- 
formation that  we  want  at  this  time.  I  wrote  back  to  him  at  once  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  importance  of  that  to  us  as  men  who  had  to  go  to 
the  legislature  in  a  very  few  weeks,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  hear  from 
him  to  see  if  he  would  not  tiy  to  get  that  additional  information  to  us. 

The  Secretary — I  might  say  that  the  easiest  way  to  get  it  would  be, 
as  suggested,  simply  to  send  a  telegram  to  those  institutions  that  are  go- 
ing to  the  legislatures  this  year.  About  two-thirds  of  them,  I  think,  pre- 
sent their  demands  to  the  legislature.  It  could  be  more  easily  gotten  and 
more  easily  tabulated  in  that  way  than  to  go  through  the  six  or  seven 
hundred  returns  that  they  have  from  the  difi"erent  institutions  in  the  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  President — A  motion  will  be  in  order  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  send  that  telegram. 

President  Burton — I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Secretary — Will  you  please  phrase  it,  as  to  what  points  you  want 
covered  ?  I  have  put  it  here :  "Telegram  in  which  will  be  asked  how  large 
appropriation  is  being  asked  from  legislature  for  the  biennial  period;  how 
much  for  salaries,  how  miich  for  buildings,  and  how  much,  if  any,  for 
deficits." 

President  Burton — And  could  you  add  "how  this  compares  with  your 
last  appropriation?" 
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The  Secretary — Yes;   that  is  right. 

President  Trotter — "And  number  of  students,"  so  that  we  can  com- 
pare the  size  of  the  schools. 

President  Currell — Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  for  the  first  time  in 
South  Carolina  a  state  budgetary  system,  that  is  for  all  of  the  institutions 
— the  universities,  the  penal  institutions,  etc.  It  strikes  me  that  we  who 
belong  to  the  state  institutions  are  disposed  to  fight  certain  aspects  of  this 
budget.  I  have  an  impression  that  there  is  quite  a  number.  I  should  like, 
therefore,  to  learn  from  the  members  if  they  have  anything  like  that  in 
their  own  states. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  the  budget  as  outlined  by  the  state,  each 
particular  institution  has  its  own  appropriation.  That  appropriation  is 
divided  up  into  certain  heads — well,  we  will  say  about  seven.  Now,  while 
I  am  getting  more  than  twice  as  much  money  this  year  than  the  institu- 
tion has  ever  gotten  before  in  its  history,  I  never  have  been  as  cramped  in 
the  spending  of  money  as  I  am  this  year,  because  we  will  say  that  the 
first  head  is  "superintendence  of  records,"  and  I  have  a  certain  amount 
given  to  me  for  that  purpose;  the  second  head,  say,  is  "university  instruc- 
tion," and  I  have  a  certain  amount  given  to  me  for  that.  Now,  if  I  happen 
to  have  a  surplus  under  the  first  head,  I  cannot  use  it  for  the  second.  If 
I  have  a  deficit,  I  am  not  allowed  by  the  state  law  to  make  a  deficit.  That, 
I  presume,  means  in  our  total  appropriation.  I  have  been  there  for  six 
years,  and  I  never  have  had  a  deficit  yet.  We  are  not  allowed  to  do  that, 
but  I  do  not  know  when  they  are  going  to  pin  me  down  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  allowed  a  deficit  under  a  specific  head.  I  might  perhaps  have  a 
deficit  under  the  first  head,  and  a  surplus  under  the  second  head  which 
will  make  up  abundantly  for  my  deficit  under  the  first  head;  but  an  im- 
portant point  in  connection  with  the  budget  is  this:  In  accordance  with 
the  law,  we  are  obliged  to  turn  in  all  of  our  fees  except  those  that  are 
specifically  for  student  activities.  In  other  words,  my  tuition  fees,  room 
rent,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  go  back  to  the  state.  I  have  to  turn 
those  items  in  every  month,  and  all  my  receipts  from  every  source  I  have 
to  turn  back  to  the  state.  Now,  we  are  going  to  fight  that,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  if  any  other  state  is  so  cramped  as  we  are. 

President  Trotter — Do  not  the  state  authorities  have  to  use  that  which 
you  have  turned  back  for  you?     Can  they  devote  it  to  anything  else? 

President  Currell — Oh,  yes;  they  can  devote  it  to  anything.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  given  us  an  appropriation  so  large  that  we  do  not  need 
our  fees;  and  I  will  say  that  the  appropriation  is  a  good  deal  larger  than 
our  previous  appropriation  plus  fees,  but  we  have  to  return  all  receipts 
to  them,  and  I  have  not  one  dollar  of  a  contingent  fund.  Now,  I  submit 
^  that  that  puts  me  in  a  straightjacket.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly 
operate  on  that  plan.  We  have  tried  to  operate  on  it  this  year,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  possibly  continue  that.  Has  any  other  institiition 
Buch  an  anomalous  situation? 

I  want  to  have  that  information  for  our  legislature.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  no  other  institution  is  so  "cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined," so  in  a  kind  of  a  "pent-up  l^tica"  of  a  departmental  budget. 
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President  Hughes — Ohio  has  gone  through  that  same  thing.  We  have 
turned  in  all  of  our  fees,  but  we  have  gotten  them  away  again,  gotten  them 
released;  but  they  are  all  budgeted.     We  have  no  contingent  fund. 

President  Currell — How  do  you  get  along? 

President  Hughes — The  state  permits  transfers. 

President  Currell — We  can  meet  an  emertrencv  bv  sjoing  to  tlie  201(- 
ernor,  to  the  general  contingent  fund;  but  that  is  a  diflBcult  process.  One  in- 
stitution of  the  state  has  gotten  several  thousand  dollars  in  that  way.  It 
happens  to  be  something  of  a  favored  institution. 

President  Trotter — We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  our  law  a  clause 
that  all  moneys  collected  by  any  institution  must  be  devoted  to  the  use  of 
that  institution.     That  gives  us  a  nice  contingent  fund  to  call  on. 

President  Currell — That  is  exactly  what  we  want. 

President  Trotter — I  suppose  this  year  we  will  have,  in  the  way  of 
tuitions,  contingent  fees,  and  things  of  that  kind,  something  like  $40,000. 
That  will  make  us  a  nice  contingent  fund;  but  we  cannot  cross  over.  We 
cannot  take  athletic  fees  for  something  else;  but  all  the  laboratory  fees, 
etc.,  go  into  a  common  fund,  and  then  it  is  apportioned  out  again. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  there  is  a  motion  before  the  house  that 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  secure  the  information  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Burton  from  those  institutions  whose  legislatures  meet  thia 
winter. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

Dr.  Zook — Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  plead  guilty  to  sending  out 
the  questionnaire  that  was  mentioned  a  little  bit  ago.  I  wrote  back  to 
President  Kane  that  we  would  endeavor  to  secure  that  information,  if  pos- 
sible. I  just  want  to  remark,  further,  that  this  subject  in  a  way  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  usual  bulletin  which  is  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  each  year,  known  as  the  "Statistics  of  State  Universities  and 
State  Colleges,"  and  that  will  form  the  chief  part  of  the  talk  which  I  want 
to  give  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  relation  with  what 
has  been  said  here  this  afternoon. 

President  Demarest — In  regard  to  this  telegram,  I  would  suggest  that 
it  should  be  made  very  clear  that  certain  of  the  legislatures  meet  every 
year.  For  e.vample,  from  our  state  the  figures  that  come  in  would  be  for 
the  one  year.  In  the  case  of  other  states  I  presume  they  will  be  for  two 
years;  so  that  that  should  be  made  very  clear. 

The  President — I  wish  to  call  attention  again  to  the  banquet  which 
is  to  take  place  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock  at  the  University  Club. 


BANQUET  SESSION 


Friday  Evening,  November  12,  1920,  7  o'clock  P.  M. 


President  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  Presiding 
The  President — You  will  recall  that  the  President  is  assigned  the  task 
of  getting  up  a  program  for  this  evening's  session.     In  accordance  with 
that  direction  I  invited  three  distinguished  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  are 
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members  of  this  Association,  to  talk  to  us  tonight.  Two  of  these  gentle- 
men are  not  present,  having  been  unavoidably  detained;  but  we  have  with 
us  one  who  represents  something  in  which  we  are  all  interested — the  rep- 
resentative in  this  country  of  the  Rhodes  Trust,  who  has,  as  I  understand, 
taken  to  some  extent  the  position  of  Dr.  Greorge  R.  Parker,  a  gentleman 
who  visited  lis  several  times. 

I  now  wish  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  who  will  tell 
us  everything  that  he  can  in  an  hour's  time  about  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships.    Dr.  Aydelotte       (Applause). 

ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  AYDELOTTE, 

OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

AMERICAN  SECRETARY  TO  THE  RHODES  TRUSTEES 

Professor  Aydelotte — Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  have  paid 
careful  attention,  sir,  to  the  remarks  which  you  made  about  the  almost 
dictatorial  power  of  the  President  in  arranging  this  program,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  courage  to  take  advantage  of  the  very 
kind  invitation  you  made  to  me  and  occupy  the  time  of  all  three  of  the 
speakers  who  were  scheduled  to  entertain  you  this  evening.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  wonderful  opportunity,  an  opportunity  .such  as  comes  only  once  in  a 
lifetime;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  that  I  shall  refrain  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  the  extent  of  talking  to  you  for  an  hour.  I  do  want,  how- 
ever, to  say  a  few  words  and  these  are  about  a  very  much  discussed  subject 
— the  record  of  the  American  Rhodes  scholars. 

The  record  of  the  American  Rhodes  scholars  began  to  be  the  subject 
of  articles  in  American  magazines  two  years  before  any  Rhodes  scholars 
went  to  Oxford,  and  it  has  been  discussed  at  intervals  ever  since.  It  has 
always  been  a  great  question  in  the  minds  of  ncAvspaper  and  magazine  writ- 
ers whether  we  sent  our  best  men  to  Oxford,  whether  the  scholarships  ap- 
peal only  to  our  second-best  men,  or  to  those  who  are  a  long  way  down  the 
scale.  It  is,  of  course,  beyond  dispute  that  we  have  sent  some  wonderful 
athletes  to  Oxford — men  who  have  now  and  again  assisted  Oxford  to  win 
from  Cambridge,  and  who  have  occasionally  made  world's  records  in  English 
athletic  competitions.  As  a  result  public  opinion — which  always  hesitates 
to  give  any  man  or  group  of  men  credit  for  more  than  one  particular 
quality — has  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  if  our  men  were  good  athletes, 
the  probabilities  were  that  they  were  not  very  good  in  scholarship. 

There  has  always  been  some  question  as  to  whether  we  have  sent 
over  the  right  kind  of  men;  whether,  for  instance,  we  ought  to  confine  the 
scholarships  mainly  to  classicists.  When  the  University  of  Oxford  dropped 
Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  before  that, 
when  the  Rhodes  trustees  abolished  the  qualifying  examinations  in  Latin 
and  Greek  which  was  formerly  compulsory  for  all  candidates,  I  received 
a  great  many  letters  from  professors  of  Greek  in  this  country  who  said  to 
me  that  they  wished  I  would  make  representations  to  the  Rhodes  trustees 
that  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  that  they  had  done;  that  it  was  hard 
enough  to  keep  the  classics  alive  in  this  country  under  any  circumstances, 
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and  that  the  Rhodes  Trust  ought  to  think  twice  before  taking  away  this, 
perhaps  last  prop. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  think  that  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  classics  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  other  people  who  think  that  we  make  a  mistake  in  sending  over 
as  many  classicists  as  we  do,  and  who  would  like  to  see  us  send  over 
scientists  instead.  Then  there  have  been  the  eternal  questions  as  to  whether 
the  men  do  us  credit  at  Oxford,  and  whether  they  do  us  credit  on  their 
return  to  the  United  States.  A  great  many  Americans  and  Englishmen 
have  issued  pronouncements  in  bewildering  variety  on  this  subject  in  ar- 
ticles in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  We  printed  a  bibliography  of 
them  once,  in  1914.  There  were  dozens  of  them  then,  and  there  are  other 
dozens  since. 

The  only  trouble  with  all  those  pronouncements,  both  American  and 
English,  is  that  no  matter  by  whom  they  were  made,  they  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  impressions  and  not  on  the  basis  of  definite  complete  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  .say  that  those  impressions  were  inaccurate,  but  my  point 
is  that  never  up  to  the  present  time  has  anybody  put  together  all  the  in- 
formation about  all  the  men  in  any  careful  analytical  manner. 

That  task  has  now  been  done.  We  have  an  ex-Rhodes  scholar,  R.  W. 
Burgess,  who  i.s  now  professor  of  mathematics  and  statistics  in  Brown 
University.  Professor  Burgess  who  was  down  here  during  the  war,  made 
a  very  creditable  record  in  some  statistical  studies  which  he  did  for  the 
War  Department.  When  I  found  out  that  he  was  an  expert  in  this  work 
I  induced  him  to  undertake  a  statistical  study  of  the  American  Rhodes 
scholars.  We  assembled  all  the  information  that  we  could  about  them, 
found  out  what  we  needed  to  know  aside  from  that,  made  out  a  paper  of 
questions  to  get  that  information,  and  obtained  answers  from  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  men  that  I  think  it  is  possible  to  speak  quite  definitely 
about  them  as  a  body.  When  the  material  was  all  collected  Professor 
Burgess  and  some  of  his  students  spent  three  months  in  making  an  analysis 
of  it;  and  we  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  kind  of  truth  about  the 
Rhodes  scholars  which  is  conveyed  by  statistics.  It  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
but  it  is  the  kind  which  best  answers  certain  important  questions. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  fatal  to  that  moderate  degree  of  pleasure  which 
is  essential  for  the  digestion  of  a  dinner,  for  me  to  read  to  you  this  evening 
any  tables  of  statistics,  and  I  have  no  such  nefarious  plan  in  mind.  We 
are  going  to  print  that  material  in  the  "American  Oxonian"  in  January; 
and  I  am  only  proposing  tonight  to  give  you,  as  men  who  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  appointing  of  all  these  generations  of  Rhodes  scholars 
down  to  the  present,  and  who  are  still  interested  and  active  in  that  work, 
a  general  idea  of  what  these  figures  say  about  the  men. 

We  made  our  study  in  three  parts :  ( 1 )  The  record  of  the  men  before 
they  went  to  Oxford,  (2)  the  record  of  the  men  at  Oxford,  and  (3)  their 
record  since.  The  average  age  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  at  the  time  they, 
enter  Oxford  is  twenty-two  years  and  four  months. 

Of  these  men  only  fifteen  per  cent  had  less  than  a  four  years'  college 
course;  eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  had  taken  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  of  that 
eighty-five  per  cent,  some  nineteen  per  cent  had  one  or  more  years  of 
graduate  work.     The  regulations  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  allow  us  to  ap- 
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point  men  after  their  sophomore  year,  and  we  have  never  done  anything  to 
interfere  with  men  trying  thus  early;  but  the  curious  thing  is  that  it  is 
mainly  graduates  who  are  appointed. 

Of  tlie  men  who  came  from  Phi  Beta  Kappa  colleges,  seventy-five  per 
cent  were  members  of  that  society.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  men  had  won 
their  "varsity  letter  in  some  kind  of  sjjort  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  we  had,  roughly  speaking,  twice  as  many  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  as 
we  had  'varsity  athletes  among  the  Rhodes  scholarships  during  the  first 
fifteen  years. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  their  careers  at  Oxford.  About  a  third  of 
the  men  we  have  sent  over  have  studied  law.  This  study  has  the  largest 
single  group.  About  one-sixth  have  taken  history  and  economics;  another 
sixth  have  taken  subjects  which  are  classified  as  the  humanities,  including 
classics,  philosophy,  anthropology,  etc.;  about  seven  j^er  cent  read  English 
literature,  seven  per  cent  theology,  seven  per  cent  science,  three  per  cent 
modern  languages,  two  per  cent  medicine,  and  another  seven  per  cent 
miscellaneous  courses. 

Of  all  the  Rhodes  scholars,  about  four-fifths  have  taken  what  in  Ox- 
ford is  known  as  an  honor  school — that  is,  have  taken  the  B.  A.  degree  with 
honors.  The  University  of  Oxford  has  two  courses  for  the  B.  A.  degree — 
the  honor  course,  and  the  pass  course.  About  half  the  men  in  the  uni- 
versity are  pass  men,  though  half  of  them  do  not  take  pass  degrees,  since 
there  is  a  greater  mortality  among  the  pass  men  than  among  the  honors 
men.  The  other  half  of  the  men,  the  better  half,  read  for  one  of  the  honor 
courses. 

The  remaining  one-fifth  of  the  Rhodes  men  have  taken  research  de- 
grees. The  research  degrees  at  Oxford  are  considered  higher  degrees  than 
the  B.  A.  degree,  and  it  has  been  notably  the  better  prepared  men  who  have 
taken  these  research  degrees.  A  sliglitly  larger  proportion  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  men  have  taken  research  degrees  than  of  the  men  who 
are  not  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  More  of  the  men  from  the  stronger 
states  in  this  country,  the  larger  states,  have  taken  research  degrees.  I 
mention  that  because  it  is  important  in  connection  with  the  comparison 
that  I  am  just  going  to  make  between  the  record  of  the  Americans  and 
the  record  of  the  Englishmen  in  the  honor  schools.  In  other  words  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  one-fifth  who  have  not  taken  the  honor  schools  have 
had  slightly  better  training,  than  the  four-fifths  who  have.  The  only  pos- 
sibility of  comparing  the  Americans  with  the  Englishmen  is  in  connection 
with  these  honor  schools,  because  that  is  the  only  place  where  the  men  are 
ranked.  A  ma.n  either  gets  a  research  degree,  or  does  not  get  it;  but  in  the 
honor  schools  a  man  gets  his  degree  with  a  first  class,  a  second,  a  third,  or 
a  fourth,  according  to  his  merit.  A  fourth  class  is  considered  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  pass  degree. 

Of  the  Rhodes  scholars  who  have  taken  the  B.  A.  degree  in  fifteen  years, 
fifteen  per  cent  have  taken  first  classes,  forty-nine  per  cent  have  taken 
seconds,  twenty-nine  per  cent  have  taken  thirds,  and  the  other  seven  per 
cent  have  taken  fourths.  Of  all  the  Englishmen  who  have  taken  the  honor 
schools  during  the  same  period  from  1904  down  to  1!)16,  thirteen  per  cent 
have  taken  first  classes,  as  versus  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  Rhodes  scholars. 
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Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Englishmen  have  taken  seconds  as  versus  forty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  Rhodes  scholars.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  have  taken 
thirds  as  versus  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Rhodes  scholars,  and  thir- 
teen per  cent  of  the  Englishmen  have  taken  fourths  as  versus  seven  per 
cent  of  the  Rhodes  scholars.  In  other  words,  the  record  of  Rhodes  scholars 
is  distinctly  better  than  the  average  record  of  all  Englishmen  who  have 
taken  honor  schools  during  the  same  period. 

The  record  of  Rhodes  scholars  is  not,  however,  as  good  as  the  record 
of  English  scholarship  men.  Every  college  in  Oxford  has  open  scholarships 
which  it  gives  after  competitive  examinations.  Boys  in  the  public  schools 
train  for  these  scholarship  examinations  for  years  beforehand,  because 
it  is  the  one  way  of  earning  their  way  through  the  university.  The  ap- 
pointments carry  large  stipends  and  winning  one  of  them  is  considered  a 
great  honor.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  England  have  gone  through 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  these  scholarships. 

The  Oxford  colleges  also  have  what  they  call  exhibitions,  which  are 
something  like  scholarships  except  that  the  competition  for  them  is  not 
quite  so  keen.  Of  the  English  scholarship  men  during  this  same  period 
thirty-three  per  cent  have  taken  first  classes,  forty-five  per  cent  seconds, 
nineteen  per  cent  thirds,  and  three  per  cent  fourths.  The  record  of  the 
English  scholarship  men  is  distinctly  better  than  the  record  of  our  Rhodes 
scholars;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is.  If  you  take  the  scholarship 
men  and  the  exhiljitioners  together,  their  record  is  still  better  than  that  of 
the  Rhodes  scholars,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great — something  like 
twenty-one  per  cent  of  firsts  versus  fifteen.  If  you  lump  firsts  and  seconds 
together,  the  record  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  approaches  nearly  to  the  record 
of  English  scholarship  men,  although  it  does  not  equal  it. 

That  is  exactly  where  we  stand  on  our  scholarship  record  at  Oxford 
at  the  present  moment.  During  these  fifteen  years,  our  men  who  have 
taken  the  English  B.  A.  have  taken  higher  classes  than  the  average  Eng- 
lish honors  men.  They  have  not  taken  such  high  classes  as  the  English 
scholarship  men.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  compare  ourselves  with  the 
scholarship  men — that  is,  we  ought  to  compare  ourselves  with  the  best 
single  group  that  they  have  in  the  university.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  eventually  to  stand  that  comparison.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  at  least  one  group  of  men  who  do 
not  come  off  badly  in  comparison  with  English  holders  of  scholarships — 
our  men  who  have  read  law.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  our  law  men  have 
taken  firsts.  It  is  especially  in  classics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
physics,  that  our  percentage  of  firsts  is  low.  In  those  four  subjects  I  think 
it  is  four  per  cent,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

I  believe,  myself,  that  we  are  eventually  going  to  produce  a  set  of 
Rhodes  scholars  who  taking  firsts  and  seconds  together  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  English  scholarship  men;  and  I  think  at  the  present  mo- 
ment that  if  we  could  eliminate  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  weaker 
men  that  we  have  sent  over  in  the  past,  we  should  have  a  record  that  would 
compare  favorably  with  theirs,  though  it  might  not  equal  it.  As  you  all 
know  in  1905,  (the  year  that  I  was  appointed  a  Rhodes  scholar)  there 
were  ten  states  in  the  Union  in  which  there  were  no  candidates  whatso- 
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ever.  Ten  appointments  went  begging.  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
there  were  where  there  was  only  one  candidate,  and  in  such  cases  that 
candidate  always  got  the  scholarship.  Nowadays,  as  you  also  know,  we 
are  not  having  appointments  go  begging.  We  have  just  the  reverse  of  that, 
and  we  are  refusing  to  appoint  in  cases  where  we  have  no  candidate  who 
seems  likely  to  be  a  credit  to  the  country.  If  the  university  men  of  this 
country  manifest  the  same  splendid  spirit  that  they  have  in  the  two 
states  where  we  took  that  action  this  year,  it  will  be  a  very  short  time  until 
we  shall  have  a  record  that  we  can  be  proud  of  in  comparison  with  any 
group  at  Oxford. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  have  done 
only  slightly  better  at  Oxford  than  the  men  who  are  not  members  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  reflection  on  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  I 
think  what  it  means  is  that  the  men  who  have  not  happened  to  get  it  were 
in  some  cases  in  institutions  where  they  did  not  have  chapters,  and  in  other 
cases  men  who  perhaps  were  very  near  it.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  older  and  the  yo\ini;er  men  make  better  records  than  the  men  of 
the  middle  ages.  Candidates  are  eligible  if  they  are  over  nineteen  and 
under  twenty-five;  and  the  men  who  are  good  enough  to  get  a  Rhodes 
scholarship  at  nineteen  or  twenty,  or  the  men  who  get  a  Rhodes  scholarship 
at  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  are  distinctly  better  in  their  records  than  the 
men  who  go  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  That  is  probably  because  the 
younger  men  must  be  more  brilliant  in  order  to  get  the  scholarships,  and 
the  older  men  have  had  more  training  before  they  go. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  all  the  Rhodes  scholars  take  part  in  college 
athletics,  but  only  about  fourteen  per  cent  have  made  university  teams. 
When  a  man  makes  a  university  team  at  Oxford  they  do  not  give  him  a 
letter,  but  he  has  instead  the  right  to  wear  a  blue  scarf  or  blazer;  he  is 
known  as  a  "blue."  Just  as  we  have  had  twice  as  many  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
men  in  this  country  as  we  have  had  'varsity  athletes,  so  at  Oxford  we 
have  had  more  first  classes  than  we  have  had  "blues."  I  think  that  is  an 
important  thing  to  remember,  in  view  of  the  very  extensive  advertising 
that  our  athletes  have  got,  and  the  perhaps  rather  slender  advertising  that 
has  been  given  our  first  classes. 

Twenty-three  of  our  Rhodes  scholars  have  secured  important  university 
prizes  or  academic  appointments  at  Oxford.  Several  of  the  Rhodes  scholars 
could  have  stayed  on  at  Oxford  in  teaching  positions;  but  no  one  of  them 
has  yet  been  willing  to  settle  down  at  Oxford  and  make  himself  a  career 
at  that  university.  Every  Rhodes  scholar  has  wanted  to  come  back  to  this 
country  to  do  his  work  here.  This  refutes  conclusively  the  predictions 
which  were  so  freely  made  at  the  time  the  Rhodes  scholarships  were  started, 
that  we  should  be  making  Englishmen  of  our  men.  Out  of  the  five  hundred 
Rhodes  scholars  whom  we  have  appointed  oince  1904,  only  one  has  become 
a  British  subject. 

Now  as  to  the  really  important  thing  about  the  Rhodes  .scholars — 
their  careers  since  they  have  come  back  to  the  United  States.  It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  measure  their  success  definitely,  but  I  think  it  is  possi- 
ble to  mention  a  few  facts  which  are  significant.  One  fact  is  the  very  re- 
markable drift  to  the  large  centers.     We  are  publishing  this  year  the  ad- 
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dress  list  of  Rhodes  scholars,  analyzed  by  states  and  countries.  It  con- 
tains the  names  of  about  five  hundred  Rhodes  scholars  altogether;  of 
these,  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  either  at  Oxford  or  on  their  way  to  Ox- 
ford; about  twenty  live  in  foreign  countries;  another  twenty  are  "lost;" 
there  are  three  hundred,  or  something  over  three  hundred,  in  residence  in 
the  United  States.  That  would  make  about  six  men  to  the  state  if  they 
were  evenly  distributed,  but,  as  matter  of  fact,  there  are  forty-two  of  them 
in  New  York,  twenty-three  in  Massachusetts,  thirteen  in  California,  and 
seventeen  in  Illinois.  There  are  twenty-six  states  that  have  under  five,  and 
half  a  dozen  or  so  with  only  one;  and  perhaps  fifteen  or  eighteen  that  have 
only  one,  two,  or  three.  The  Rhodes  scholars  have  on  their  return  drifted 
to  the  large  centers.  We  have  always  had  a  good-sized  colony  in  New  York, 
in  Boston,  in  Chicago,  in  Cleveland,  in  New  Orleans,  in  San  Francisco.  In 
almost  every  important  city  you  will  have  a  number,  and  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  in  the  states  that  have  smaller  populations  you  will  find  few  or 
none.  That,  of  course,  is  rather  a  handicap  from  the  point  of  view  of  ad- 
ministering such  a  system  of  selection  as  we  have  at  the  present  moment, 
but  I  think  it  is  more  or  less  of  an  indication  of  success  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  Tha.t  is,  they  have  gone,  at  any  rate,  to  the  places  where  the  struggle 
for  living  is  severest.  About  one-half  of  the  men  who  have  come  back  to 
the  United  States  have  engaged  in  further  graduate  or  professional  study, 
usually  law  or  research.     About  one-third  of  them  have  published  books. 

As  to  occupations  the  largest  single  group  have  gone  into  education. 
Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  Rhodes  scholars  who  have  returned  are 
teaching,  most  of  them  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  next  group  is  law. 
Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have  come  back  are  practicing  law, 
and  probably  the  law  group  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  note  that  of  the  twenty-four  per  cent  who  have  gone  into  the 
practice  of  law,  more  than  half  have  done  so  without  taking  any  wofk  in 
an  American  law  school  either  before  they  went  to  Oxford  or  after  their 
return.  Tlie  majority  of  them  are  practicing  law  in  this  country  on  the 
basis  of  their  Oxford  legal  education.  Another  ten  per  cent  of  the  men  have 
gone  into  business,  and  in  some  ways  they  are  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
ably successful  group  of  all.  The  remainder  have  gone  into  social  and 
religious  work,  or  into  miscellaneous  occupations. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  ones  who  have  gone  into  edu- 
cation. Of  course  Cecil  Rhodes  wanted  men  as  Rhodes  scholars  who  would 
come  back  and  influence  public  opinion,  who  would  be  leaders;  and  friends 
of  the  scheme  were  at  first  inclined  to  be  rather  sorry  that  so  many  of  the 
Rhodes  scholars  went  into  educational  work  in  this  country.  I  was  very 
much  interested  and  very  much  pleased  when  I  went  over  the  last  time  to 
find  that  the  many  Englishmen  who  are  interested  had  quite  definitely  ac- 
cepted the  idea,  which  I  believe  to  be  sound,  that  the  occupation  in  this 
country  which  corresponds  most  nearly  to  what  an  Englishman  means 
when  he  speaks  of  going  into  public  life  is  university  teaching.  I  think 
our  educational  men  correspond  more  exactly  in  their  influence  and  in  their 
opportunities  to  Englishmen  in  public  life  than  do,  for  instance,  our 
politicians.  Our  university  professors  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
as  our  politicians  do  not;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  realized  in 
England. 
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The  meu  who  are  in  educational  positions  have  of  course  had  a  late 
start.  The  average  Rhodes  scholar  begins  teaching  later  than  the  ordinary 
man.  They  have  also,  in  cases  where  they  did  not  do  graduate  work  in  this 
country,  not  had  a  graduate  school  behind  them.  Those  facts  may  be 
considered  more  or  less  as  handicaps.  The  whole  group  who  are  now  in 
educational  work  have  an  average  age  of  thirty-three  years;  and  I  think 
it  is  somewhat  of  an  indication  of  success  that  of  these  one  hundred  and 
some  odd  men,  with  an  average  age  of  thirty-three  years,  sixty-six  per 
cent  are  in  the  professional  ranks,  and  thirty-three  per  cent  are  instruc- 
tors. That  is,  half  of  these  men  are  above  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  half 
of  them  are  below  the  age  of  thirty- three ;  but  two-thirds  of  them  are  now 
professors  or  assistant  professors  or  associate  professors,  and  only  one- 
third  are  still  in  the  rank  of  instructors.  About  one-third  of  the  whole 
group  are  full  professors  or  heads  of  departments.  A  few  are  heads  of 
small  colleges,  or  deans,  or  in  some  kind  of  administrative  position.  It  is 
a  curious  thing  that  the  Rhodes  scholars  seem  to  have  a  definite  trend 
toward  administrative  work. 

So  much  for  the  record  of  the  Rhodes  scholars.  There  is  one  question 
only  that  has  been  discussed  about  them  about  which  I  have  been  silent; 
that  is,  the  question  as  to  whether  they  have  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  exercising  an  influence  on  public  opinion  in  this  country.  I  have 
no  statistics  to  ofi"er  on  that  subject,  and  neither  have  I  very  much  to  say 
about  it.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  will  and  what  will  not  influence  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  We  have  lately  finished  the  adventure  of  sending, 
not  five  hundred  men,  but  several  millions,  over,  to  engage  not  in  educa- 
tion but  in  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  settling  certain  important  European 
questions.  We  sent  along  with  our  soldiers  a  large  group  of  mature,  in- 
fluential men — experts,  scientists,  historians,  economists,  and  so  on — to 
study  the  problems  of  war  and  the  problems  of  the  peace.  Have  those  men, 
when  they  c-ome  back — and  they  almost  to  a  man  have  come  back  with  a  very 
strong  interest  in  European  problems — .succeeded  in  giving  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  any  strong  and  abiding  interest  in  Europe?  Anybody 
who  looks  at  the  country  at  the  present  time  will  at  least  have  some  doubt 
in  his  mind  about  the  answer;  and  so  must  there  be  some  doubt  about  the 
influence  of  this  very  small  group  of  RhodjBS  scholars,  especially  in  times 
such  as  we  have  just  been  passing  through. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  say,  and  that  is  to  utter  a  word 
of  warning.  Statistics  tell  only  imperfectly  the  story  of  the  significance 
of  the  work  and  the  personality  of  any  group  of  men.  Before  I  came  to 
Washington  I  had  just  finished  writing  a  review  of  a  volume  of  essays, 
letters  and  poems  left  by  a  Rhodes  scholar  by  the  name  of  Johanson  who 
recently  died  in  Seattle,  after  having  spent  about  ten  years  teaching  in  the 
University  of  Washington.  I  was  talking  with  President  Suzzalo  about 
him  today.  Johanson  was  a  bachelor;  he  lived  in  one  of  the  fraternity 
houses  in  Seattle;  and  he  had,  according  to  President  Suzzalo,  made  a  re- 
markable contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  fraternity  problem  by  his  in- 
fluence over  those  boys.  Johanson  believed  in  a  qualitative  as  opposed  to 
a  quantitative  theory  of  culture,  and  he  put  that  belief  into  operation,  not 
by  trying  to  get  university  studies  modified,  in  the  first  place,  but  by  doing 
it  in  his  own  work.     He  undertook  to  give  his  men  personal  conferences, 
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and  to  influence  them  in  their  reading,  and  to  direct  their  English  work  in 
the  way  that  he  thought  would  make  it  mean  the  most  to  them.  The  re- 
sult was  that  when  he  died  there  was  a  chorus  of  grief  and  of  admiration 
of  his  work  from  his  students  and  his  colleagues  in  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  from  people  who  had  known  him  all  through  the  Northwest. 

In  this  statistical  study  that  I  have  just  been  explaining,  Johanson's 
record,  through  no  fault  of  his,  lowers  the  average.  Because  of  the  unlucky 
loss  of  his  notes  at  the  last  moment  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him 
to  finish  his  thesis  in  time  to  take  a  degree,  and  he  came  down  without  do- 
ing it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  whose  writings  and  whose  work  showed 
how  much  Oxford  had  meant  to  him,  and  he  has  been  able  to  translate 
that  meaning  into  terms  of  service  to  the  University  of  Washington.  A  case 
of  that  sort  is  not  covered  by  statistics,  no  really  human  life  and  work  has 
justice  done  it  by  any  kind  of  statistical  summary;  but,  nevertheless,  sta- 
tistics do  tell  some  sides  of  the  story  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  will. 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  come  down  here  and  tell  you  about 
this  study  of  the  record  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  for  the  reason  that  we 
Rhodes  men  have  said  things  ourselves  which  have  given  a  wrong  impres- 
sion about  the  scholarships  in  this  country,  through  our  own  desire  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  men  we  send  over.  The  Rhodes  scholars  at  Ox- 
ford feel — as  anyone  would  in  the  same  position — a  sense  of  public  shame 
when  a  man  is  sent  over  who  does  not  do  the  scholarships  or  our  country 
credit.  One  such  man  will  counteract  the  influence  of  a  dozen  good  ones. 
Some  men  have  been  sent  to  Oxford  as  representative  Americans  who, 
through  lack  of  ability  never  could  have  made  a  success  in  M.  I.  T.,  who 
never  could  have  made  a  success  at  Harvard,  who  never  could  have  made  a 
success  at  Columbia.  They  may  have  made  a  success,  or  what  passed  for 
success,  in  some  very  narrow  environment,  but  they  did  not  have  the  ability 
to  deal  with  a  larger  and  more  complex  one,  and  especially  so  large  and 
diflerent  and  complex  a  one  as  you  have  when  you  transport  a  man  into 
another  country. 

One  man  of  that  sort  will  do  an  infinite  amount  of  harm,  because 
by  some  strange  fatality  every  act  and  gesture  and  mistake  he  makes  at- 
tracts attention  whereas  the  good  men  fit  into  their  environment  and  are 
not  noticed.  On  that  account  the  Rhodes  scholars,  all  through  the  early 
period  of  the  scheme,  have  felt  it  necessary,  when  they  said  anything,  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  better  men.  I  tliink  all  of  us  have  done  that. 
I  know  I  have  myself.  In  almost  everything  I  have  written  about  the 
scholarships  I  have  laid  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  better  and  better 
candidates.  The  result  quite  naturally  has  been  that  the  people  have  said : 
"The  Rhodes  scholarships  have  not  been  going  well,  and  it  is  time  they 
were  reformed."  We  are  making  a  change  in  the  method  of  selection  which 
we  hope  will  bring  about  an  improvement,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
it  is  due  to  the  men  who  have  gone  over  in  the  past,  and  to  the  men  who 
selected  them,  to  say  these  things,  which  are  so  much  to  their  credit  and 
which  are  the  statistical  truth  about  their  record.     (Great  applause). 

Dean  Sellery — I  was  wondering  if  your  comparison  was  quite  as  sound 
as  it  seemed,  when  you  consider  that  four-fifths  of  these  men  have  already 
had  four  years  of  college  work.    If  you  took  the  Englishmen,  and  gave  them 
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a  four  years'  course,  and  then  let  them  start  over  again,  would  you  not  have 
had  a  different  result? 

Prof.  Aydelottc — There  is  just  this  difference:  The  Englishman  who 
takes  classics  has  had  a  good  deal  better  preparation  for  the  Oxford  course 
in  classics  than  the  American  who  has  taken  classics  through  four  years  of 
college,  because  although  the  American  has  had  four  years  of  work  he  has 
not  had  the  specialized  work  that  he  finds  in  the  English  schools.  While 
the  Englishman  has  had  only  his  preparatory  school  training,  of  course, 
it  has  gone  a  little  further,  perhaps  a  year  or  so  further,  and  has  been 
more  severe  than  our  men  get  from  their  public  high  schools.  Furthermore 
the  American  takes  his  Oxford  degree  usually  in  two  years  while  the 
Englishman  takes  three  or  four.  The  American  has,  of  course,  the  ad- 
vantage of  maturity,  of  general  intellectual  experience,  and  that  must  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  Englishman.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  do  better  than  we 
have  done,  on  that  account;  but  the  American  is  not  doing  over  again  a 
thing  that  he  has  done  before. 

The  President— I  was  a  little  surprised  today  when  a  gentleman  who 
perhaps  knows  the  conditions  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  better  than 
any  other  person  here  present  expressed  the  opinion  that  within  fifteen 
years,  perhaps,  there  will  be  another  conflict  in  Europe,  into  which  per- 
haps we  might  be  drawn.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  this 
evening  a  representative  of  our  Army,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Colonel  Rees 
if  he  will  not  say  something  to  us.      (Applause). 


ADDRESS  BY  COLONEL  R.  I.  REES,  GENERAL  STAFF, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Colonel  Rees — President  Boyd :  Gentlemen :  I  feel  particularly  grati- 
fied at  the  invitation  to  be  present  with  you  here  tonight.  We  have  had 
some  pleasant  meetings  in  the  past,  and  some  very  strenuous  ones  that 
might  not  be  considered  so  pleasant.  I  almost  felt,  when  I  left  to  go  to 
France  after  the  order  for  the  demobilization  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  issued, 
that  I  was  running  away  from  a  task  that  perhaps  I  should  have  kept  the 
responsibility  of  myself;  but  of  course  I  had  no  choice,  and  I  followed  the 
call  of  duty.  I  think  it  was  very  generous  of  you  to  want  me  here  this 
evening,  as  I  think  that  perhaps  I  as  much  as  anybody  else  was  the  cause 
of  many  trials,  troubles,  and  tribulations  ( laughter ) ,  and  perhaps  ruina- 
tion staring  you  in  the  face. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  however,  from  the  Army  standpoint,  gentlemen, 
that  I  firmly  and  honestly  believe  that  in  the  organization  of  the  S.  A.  T. 
C,  the  one  that  began  on  the  first  of  October,  1918,  would  have  been  the 
salvation  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  war,  in  that  through  your  efforts 
in  conserving  the  young  manhood  of  the  country  and  the  ablest  of  the 
young  manhood  of  the  country  we  were,  through  the  organization  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C,  conserving  them  for  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Army  for 
the  future  development  that  we  had  every  confidence  would  proceed,  and 
not  come  to  the  sudden  end  that  it  did.     I  have  nothing  but  pleasurable 
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recollections  and  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  full,  hearty,  and 
loyal  co-operation  which  was  rendered  to  the  War  Department  by  every 
university  and  many  and  many  of  the  colleges  of  the  country. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Aydelotte's  talk  about  the  Rhodes 
scholars,  because  one  of  our  ventures  in  Europe  was  very  much  related  to 
the  university  life  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  We  entered  our  fit  men, 
as  you  probably  all  know,  in  the  French  and  British  universities — nearly 
nine  thousand  in  the  French  universities,  and  two  thousand  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Great  Britain.  We  had  students  in  some  thirty-nine  different 
institutions  in  Great  Britain,  from  St.  Andrews,,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  to  Galway  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland;  amd  they  were  guided, 
I  might  say,  under  the  leadership  of  an  ex -West  Point  graduate,  an  engineer 
in  New  York,  by  two  Rhodes  scholars,  who,  with  their  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  British  educational  institutions,  were  invaluable  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  educational  work  of  our  students  there. 

One  activity  that  resulted,  which  has  a  close  relation  to  the  scholar- 
ship idea,  was  an  organization  of  the  American  students  in  the  French 
universities  by  which,  upon  their  graduation  of  the  one  full  term  that 
they  had  in  the  French  universities,  in  order  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
the  universities,  they  organized  or  contributed  to  a  scholarship  fund  which 
made  it  possible  for  one  student  from  each  of  the  fourteen  French  universi- 
ties to  which  we  sent  students  to  attend,  during  the  past  year,  an  Ameri- 
can university.  I  think  that  some  of  them  attended  institutions  under  your 
direction;  I  am  not  sure  about  it;  but  I  know  there  were  two  men  in 
Johns  Hopkins  who  came  in  to  see  me  and  expressed  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  great  privilege  that  they  had  in  attending  an  American  university 
from  France,  and  it  certainly  created  a  great  feeling  of  good-fellowship 
between  our  students  and  the  French  students  and  the  French  faculties 
in  the  universities  there. 

If  I  may  presume  to  express  one  thought  as  a  reflection  of  the  after- 
noon session,  which  I  was  privileged  to  attend,  and  the  thought  that  has 
been  in  my  mind  since  I  have  entered  into  educational  work — if  I  may  use 
that  phrase — it  is  the  thought  that  the  great  state  universities  of  the 
United  States,  as  Dr.  Aydelotte  said  of  the  individuals  that  compose  the 
faculties — that  they  are  the  nearest  representatives  of  public  life  from 
the  English  standpoint — that  the  state  universities  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  the  great  leaders  in  everything  that  pertains  to  our  national  life. 
(Applause).  I  have  felt  that;  I  have  felt  in  my  contact  with  the  universi- 
ties during  the  war  the  tremendous  influence  that  the  faculty  members  of 
universities  had  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  tremendous  draft  that  was 
made  upon  your  faculties,  and  the  tremendous  sacrifice  that  you*  had  to 
make  as  a  result  of  that  in  your  struggle  to  continue;  that  the  nation 
would  have  been  to  a  degree  powerless  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mental 
leadership  which  was  given  to  us — and  we  feel  it;  I  am  speaking  of  "us" 
as  being  of  the  Army — the  leadership  which  resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of 
an  organization  for  the  defense  of  our  principles,  and  for  the  victory  which 
resulted  through  our  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was  a  victory  of 
science,  this  war  of  ours  was.  It  was  a  victory  of  a  highly  organized  techni- 
cal machine  which  we  could  not  have  succeeded  in  organizing  if  we  had 
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not  had  the  high  technical  skill  which  was  contributed  by  the  univeraitiea 
and  colleges  of  the  country. 

So  I  believe  that  now,  in  time  of  peace,  above  all  other  agencies  that 
we  have  in  this  country,  it  is  the  state  university  which  will  assume  the 
leadership  of  public  opinion  and  of  national  progress  within  the  states, 
and  through  combinations  which  you  arrive  at  through  just  such  meetings 
as  this  will  result  in  a  substantial  and  a  demonstrable  national 
leadership,  and  in  establishing  a  standard  of  citizenship,  and  a  high 
standard  of  educational  leadership  which  I  think  we  all  realize  now  is  the 
one  salvation  of  a  democratic  nation       (Great  applause). 

The  President — I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  delighted  to  have  a  word 
from  the  lady  who  has  honored  us  by  her  gracious  presence  this  evening. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Miss  Brooks,  the  daughter  of  our 
friend  President  Brooks  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.      (Applause). 

President  Brooks — And  a  graduate  of  Smith  College. 


REMARKS  BY  MISS  BROOKS 

Miss  Brooks — Dr.  Boyd :  Gentlemen :  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  to 
thank  you  for  being  here  tonight.  I  feel  very  much  honored  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  distinguished  and  highly  educated  group  of  people.  I  think 
perhaps  it  is  my  first  and  last  privilege;  and  I  Mill  just  say  that  though 
you  may  be  very  highly  educated,  possibly  there  is  a  little  vacant  spot  in 
your  minds,  and  possibly  that  little  spot  is  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Usually, 
people  know  that  it  is  somewhere  out  weS't;  it  may  be  down  south;  they 
are  not  sure.  So  I  extend  an  invitation  to  you,  individually  if  not  col- 
lectively, to  come  down,  and  we  will  show  you  a  real  "wild  and  woolly" 
state.      ( Laughter  and  applause ) . 

The  President — We  were  to  have  had  a  talk  on  this  occasion  on  "Rem- 
iniscences." I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  who  is  the  oldest  member  pres- 
ent, but  I  believe  that  I  shall  not  go  afar  amiss  if  I  ask  my  friend  Dr. 
Currell,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  to  say  a  few  words.  (Ap- 
plause) . 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  CURRELL,  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

President  Currell — It  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  always  the  un- 
expected that  happens,  as  the  man  said  when  he  married  the  wrong  twin. 
(Laughter).  I  hardly  know  what  nature  of  reminiscence  you  desire. 
Personal?  Is  that  the  idea?  Well,  as  you  have  given  me  no  warning,  I 
suppose  that  is  about  the  only  thing  that  I  can  give  you  oli'hand. 

I  think  perhaps  I  have  had  an  experience  that  is  a  little  bit  unique. 
I  have  been  connected  with  a  quasi-denominational  college,  and  with  an 
out-and-out  denominational  college.  I  was  educated  at  a  private  institu- 
tion, and  spent  nineteen  years  as  a  professor  there — twenty-two  altogether, 
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part  as  an  instructor.  I  am  now  connected  with  a  state  institution;  so  I 
believe  I  have  run  the  gamut  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  has  given  me  this  point  of  view:  That  every  variety  of  educa- 
tion has  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks — I  mean  the  higher  education, 
of  course — and  it  has  convinced  me  of  the  fact  that  no  one  of  us,  neither 
the  state  institution  nor  the  denominational  institution  nor  the  private 
institution,  can  do  all  of  the  higher  educational  work  of  the  country.  I 
believe  it  is  only  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  three  branches  that  we 
can  accomplish  any  real  results. 

I  have  been  in  three  states  in  which  the  attitude  of  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  toward  the  state  institutions  differed  very  considerably. 
Possibly  one  of  the  three  \\ill  miatcih  the  experiences  of  those  of  you  here 
present. 

In  Virginia,  where  I  was  for  a  number  of  years,  there  was  no  clash 
that  was  noticeable  between  the  denominational  institutions  and  the  state 
institutions.  There  was,  I  l:>elieve,  a  very  considerable  feeling,  subcon- 
scious at  any  rate,  between  the  private  institution  with  which  I  was  asso- 
ciated— Washington  and  Lee — and  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  there 
was  some  feeling,  I  think,  of  both  the  state  institutions  and  the  denomina- 
tional institutions  against  the  private  institution.  The  private  institu- 
tion has  the  hardest  road  of  all  to  travel,  because  it  has  no  great  oi'gani- 
zation  back  of  it.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  not  the  drawbacks  of  either  the  state  or  the  denomina- 
tional institution.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  known  a  place  in  which 
the  professors  were  so  independent  and  the  president  so  independent  of  all 
outside  influences  as  the  president  and  the  professors  were  at  a  place,  for 
example,  like  Washington  and  Lee.  The  president  was  dependent  there  only 
upon  the  iboard  of  trustees,  who  were  self-perpetuating,  and  his  position 
was  never  at  any  time  in  any  serious  peril;  and  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  knowledge  of  that  institution  I  know  of  but  two  or  possibly  three  pro- 
fessors who  were  invited  to  leave.  Perhaps  that  is  a  disadvantage.  Some, 
I  think,  hung  on  like  the  "last  leaf  on  the  tree,"  or  rather  too  long.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  some  had  gotten  away  before  they  did; 
but  they  had  an  atmosphere  of  independence  and  of  individual  development 
for  students,  faculty,  and  the  president  that  neither  the  state  nor  the 
denominational  college  has. 

When  I  was  associated  with  a  purely  denominational  college,  I  told 
them  after  I  left,  to  the  great  surprise  of  many  persons  present,  that  many 
and  many  a  night  I  had  spent  tossing  from  one  side  of  my  bed  to  the 
other,  wondering  whether  I  was  going  to  hold  my  job  for  another  year. 
Of  course  I  never  told  anybody  that  while  I  was  there,  but  I  had  that 
feeling  at  the  denominational  college;  and  I  must  confess  that  in  view  of 
the  appalling  necrologj'  (I  do  not  refer  now  to  actual  necrology',  but  presi- 
dential decease)  that  has  been  characteristic  of  the  state  universities,  I  do 
not  feel  as  secure  as  perhaps  I  might  feel  if  I  were  at  a  private  institution 
or  even  a.t  a  denominational  institution. 

Now  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  denominational  colleges:  I 
think  that  is  a  burning  question  with  the  state  institutions  in  a  good  many 
places,   particularly   the   smaller   institutions   among  the   older   states.      I 
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will  say  that  in  Virginia  that  question  was  settled,  because  the  state  in- 
Btitution  was  so  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  denominational  institutions  in 
wealth  and  in  numbers  that  there  was  no  competition  whatever.  Therefore 
there  could  not  be  any  serious  disagreement.  Now,  while  I  was  in  North 
Carolina,  from  1886  to  1895,  there  was  quite  a  war  going  on  between  the 
denominational  colleges  and  the  state  institution.  I  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  connected  with  a  denominational  college  the  president  of  which  took 
a  somewhat  active  part  in  this  war.  He  took  the  view  that  the  state  in- 
stitution ought  to  do  nothing  but  the  higher  education,  the  absolutely 
higher  education — the  highest  education,  I  should  say;  in  other  words, 
that  the  state  institution  ought  not  to  take  any  but  graduates  of  the  other 
colleges  in  the  state;  it  ought  not  to  have  any  freshman  or  sophomore,  not 
even  a  junior  nor  a  senior  class,  but  just  graduates.  Of  course  that  is  a 
beautiful  theory,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  ultimate  solution,  but  it  is 
very  ultimate.  ( Laughter ) .  At  present,  that  is  a  condition  rather  than  a 
theory. 

On  one  occasion,  this  president  went  into  the  capital  of  the  state, 
Raleigh,  and  expressed  his  views,  and  they  got  to  the  ears  of  the  legisla- 
ture. This  president  said :  '"The  state  university  should  be  the  apex  of 
the  higher  education  of  the  state."  Well,  there  happened  to  be  a  little 
station  on  the  railroad  near  Raleigh  named  Apex,  and  one  of  the  legisla- 
tors said:  "I  don't  see  any  sense  whatever  in  moving  the  whole  of  all  of 
those  buildings  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  up  to 
Apex."  (Laughter).  So,  by  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  method,  they 
laughed  him  out  of  court;  and  I  think  the  mistake  of  that  legislator  in 
confounding  the  two  apexes — or  shall  I  say  apices?  (laughter) — did  a 
good  deal  to  stop  the  dissension.  Now  that  question  is  settled  for  North 
Carolina,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  obtained  in  Virginia.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  both  in  wealth  and  in  numbers  and  in  influence, 
is  now  so  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  denominational  schools  of  the  state — I 
do  not  say  that  disparagingly;  they  do  good  work,  excellent  work — that 
there  can  be  no  comparison.     Therefore,  there  is  no  further  conflict. 

I  suppose  all  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  the  larger  state  institutions 
realize  just  that.  Having  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  going  over  that  state,  I  was  interested  to  hear  from  one  of  the 
gentlemen  that  they  had  had  that  same  conflict  years  before  in  Indiana, 
but  it  had  been  settled.  It  proved  to  be  a  boomerang  on  the  part  of  the 
denominational  colleges.  They  say:  "It  is  not  fair.  The  state  institu- 
tion competes  with  us.  They  get  plenty  of  money,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
they  can  have  a  great  many  more  advantages  at  the  state  institution  than 
we  can  possibly  have  at  the  denominational  institutions,  with  our  meagre 
resources."  The  result  was,  from  that  time  on — so  I  was  told  by  several 
competent  judges  in  Indiana — that  the  University  of  Indiana  got  a  boost. 
They  gave  it  a  great  deal  of  advertising  that  was  quite  unintentional. 
From  that  time  on  they  had  no  conflict  there. 

In  the  state  where  I  am  at  present,  such  a  condition  does  not  obtain. 
The  denominational  schools  in  the  state — two  of  them,  at  least — are  strong 
numerically.  While  they  have  not  the  money  to  spend  that  the  university 
has,  still  they  are  getting  more  money,  because  both  of  the  denominations. 
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Baptist  and  Methodist,  are  getting  large  contributions  from  their  churches, 
so  that  the  competition  is  quite  serious  enough  to  be  noticeable.  Further- 
more, in  political  matters  naturally  as  they  command  the  numbers,  of 
course  the  politicians  of  the  state  do  all  they  can  to  secure  the  influence  of 
those  denominations. 

There  must  necessarily  be  a  modus  vivendi;  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
in  circumstances  like  that — probably  paralleled  in  some  other  states — is 
to  co-operate  with  them  as  far  as  possible  in  advancing  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  and  I  think  we  are  getting  along  very  amicably.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  overt  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  denominational 
colleges,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  have  in  all  of  the  states 
what  they  have  in  Missouri,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  in  which  the  system  has  developed — a  scheme  of  junior  colleges,  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  papers  of  this  afternoon.  That  would  meet  the 
friction  between  the  state  university  and  the  other  institutions,  denomina- 
tional and  otherwise,  the  smaller  ones  in  the  state  itself. 

That  is  about  the  only  form  of  reminiscence  that  I  think  would  be 
interesting  to  the  memljers  of  this  Association,  except  one  suggestion  which 
came  to  my  mind  when  I  heard  some  of  the  papers  this  afternoon. 

The  question  asked  by  Mr.  Mann,  "What  are  the  universities  for?"  is 
a  rather  significant  question,  but  I  imagine  that  that  has  been  answered 
with  more  or  less  measurable  completeness  by  all  of  us.  I  presume  that  all 
of  us  know  what  we  are  for.  We  know  where  we  are  going;  but  with  what 
speed  we  are  making  progress  toward  that  goal  is  another  question.  I 
imagine,  however,  that  all  of  us  know  whither  we  are  tending,  and  I 
imagine  we  all  believe  that  the  fundamental  idea  is  what  Colonel  Rees 
suggested,  to  make  good  citizens.  That  is  true  of  the  denominational  col- 
leges, and  of  the  private  as  well  as  the  state  institutions.  But  there  is  one 
interesting  question  that  came  up  to  my  mind  as  the  discussions  went  on 
this  afternoon. 

For  years  I  have  been  asking  myself  the  question:  "Now,  transfer 
yourself  back  to  the  time  when  you  were  a  student."  I  was  a  fairly  good 
student,  as  I  suppose  all  of  you  were  at  your  various  institutions,  and  I 
have  asked  mj'self  this  question,  and  have  tried  to  answer  it  with  absolute 
honesty:  "What  did  you  study  for?  W"hy  did  you  study?"  I  studied 
fairly  well.  Now,  why  did  I  study  while  I  was  at  college?  It  illustrates 
what  I  believe  is  true,  that  a  large  part  of  the  processes,  mental  and  physi- 
cal and  otherwise,  are  more  or  less  unconscious,  or,  rather,  unaware  on  the 
part  of  young  men.  If  I  were  put  up  before  a  jury  and  told  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  should  be  extremely  puzzled. 

There  is  one  thing,  though,  that  I  know  positively  made  me  study. 
There  were  others,  I  hope,  but  I  am  positive  of  this:  I  know  I  .studied 
because  I  knew  that  at  the  institution  in  which  I  got  my  higher  education 
if  I  did  not  study  I  would  not  attain  the  grade  necessary  for  the  master's 
degree  for  which  I  was  striving;  and  I  believe  we  strike  there  a  funda- 
mental, a  keynote  in  our  system,  which  goes  back  to  the  faculty.  If  the 
faculty  will  exact  a  high  standard,  both  as  to  quality  and  as  to  quantity 
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of  work,  varying  in  different  departments,  then  I  believe  a  large  part  of  our 
problem  is  solved  as  far  as  the  young  men  are  concerned.  If  our  young 
men  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  A.  B.  degree  without  work,  they 
will  work.  They  may  have  all  other  kinds  of  motives  for  work,  but  they 
will  work  to  get  that  degree,  because  they  do  not  want  to  go  for  four  years 
to  an  institution  and  then  go  away  from  it  without  a  degree.  So  I  be- 
lieve, really,  that  a  very  large  part  of  our  college  problems  would  be  solved 
if  the  professors  were  conscientious  in  their  grading  and  in  the  amount  of 
work  they  give. 

In  certain  departments  like  history,  for  example,  like  economics,  and 
a  good  deal  of  literature,  the  professor  will  make  up  in  quantity  what  in 
a  way  he  lacks  in  qviality.  Just  a  page  of  problems  in  physics  or  mathe- 
matics will  be  enough  for  the  average  mind ;  but  in  history,  which  I  taught 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  would  give  necessarily  some  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  up  to  twenty  pages  for  an  assigned  recitation;  but  the  point 
is  that  whatever  you  give,  the  student  ought  to  be  made  to  reproduce  that 
with  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  But  I  wonder  how  manj^  students  are 
as  late  in  arriving  at  the  real  aim  of  study  as  I  was.  I  believe  I  was  over 
thirty  before  it  dawned  upon  me  that  the  real  object  of  all  study  was  the 
discovery  of  the  truth.  I  can  remember  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
when  that  fundamental  basal  conception  first  swept  across  my  mental  hori- 
zon.   Now,  how  did  it  happen? 

I  was  talking  on  the  poroh  of  a  boarding  house  in  Lexington,  Virginia, 
with  a  former  member  of  this  body,  the  predecessor  of  President  Morgan 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  scientist,  and  I  was  interested 
in  literature;  and  I  said  to  him,  in  that  rather  crass  way  that  we  so- 
called  literary  fellows  feel  in  regard  to  science,  "Well,  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  science  has  done  for  us  is  to  give  us  all  of  the  vari- 
ous improvements  in  life — the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  so  on;"  and  I 
shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live  the  way  President  Ayres  looked  at  me 
when  he  answered  me.  With  a  look  of  unmitigated  scorn,  he  said :  "Do 
you  think  that  is  what  science  is  for?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "yes;  I  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  science."  He  said:  "No;  you  have 
an  absolutely  erroneous  conception.  Science  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  truth,  and  thereby  catching  hold  of  the  garment  of  the  God 
of  truth." 

I  shall  never  forget  that.  From  that  time  on,  I  felt  that  everything 
that  I  learned  or  tried  to  learn,  its  object  was  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
I  wonder  if  our  young  men  get  that  conception.  I  was  over  thirty  before 
I  got  it.      (Applause). 

The  President — I  recall  that  one  of  the  very  interesting  talks  that  we 
had  at  our  evening  meeting  last  year  came  from  the  former  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  I  wonder  if  his  successor,  Dr.  Barrows, 
will  not  say  a  word  to  us  tonight.     (Applause). 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  BARROWS,  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

President  Barrows — Mr.  President  and  colleagues:  This  is  the  first 
time,  as  you  know,  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  these  deliber- 
ations. 
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I  was  very  much  informed  by  the  discussions  of  today,  and  charmed 
by  the  remarks  of  tonight.  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  to  increase  the 
sense  of  responsibility  that  I  believe  we  all  feel  for  our  great  task,  unless  it 
be  this: 

I  went  abroad  this  summer.  Mrs.  Barrows  and  I  decided  that  prob- 
ably there  would  not  be  another  opportunity  (laughter),  at  least  none  in 
sight,  so,  while  we  had  a  very  few  weeks  at  our  command,  we  decided  to  go, 
and  traveled  rather  hastily  for  about  live  weeks  through  some  eight  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

I  think  the  impression  that  remains  most  distinctly  with  me  from 
that  trip  is  the  sense  that  the  great  task  of  advancing  knowledge  and  main- 
taining discovery  must  now  be  undertaken  by  America.  Europe  must  turn 
to  the  very  practical  undertaking  of  sustaining  life,  of  regaining  solvency 
if  possible,  of  acquiring  order  and  political  stability  where  it  has  been  lost; 
and  we,  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  are  the  last  ones  who  have  great 
surpluses  and  great  reserves  upon  which  we  can  still  draw.  Many  of  us 
have  under  our  care  institutions  or  departments  stirred  with  the  spirit  of 
discovery.  We  still  have  means  whereby  we  can  sustain  these  things. 
Europe,  I  fear,  cannot  now  for  a  great  while  sustain  very  much  inquiry, 
very  much  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  except  that  which  is  to  be  im- 
mediately applicable  to  the  stern  duty  of  maintaining  life.  It  seems  as 
though  the  responsibility  has  passed  to  America,  and  we  must  discharge  it 
somehow  or  other. 

Europe  is,  I  suppose,  in  a  way  getting  on  to  its  feet.  The  country 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  was  abundantly  tilled  this  summer, 
beautiful  crops  everywhere,  the  ground  cultivated  right  up  to  the  doors 
and  walls  of  silent  factories  and  rights  of  way,  everywhere  tilled  by  a 
population  that  had  had  such  a  bitter  experience  in  the  scarcity  of  bread; 
but  industry  is  not  reorganized,  and  credit  is  gone.  I  do  not  see  how 
Europe  is  going  to  regain  solvency — I  mean,  many  countries  of  Europe — 
and  the  political  difficulties  seem  to  me  to  be  signally  increased.  The 
multiplication  of  new  barriers  and  perpetuation  of  old  distastes  and  hatreds 
have  all  risen  to  an  intensity  of  which  the  pre-war  period  did  not  conceive. 

There  are  some  things  that  are,  however,  a  little  encouraging.  At 
Vienna,  where  there  used  to  be  a  great  institution,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  medical  institutions,  we  were  encouraged  to  find  that  they  were  still 
holding  together  their  faculty.  They  had  very  little  to  work  upon,  but 
they  told  me  that  in  those  medical  faculties  there  they  had  about  two 
thousand  students;  and  in  a  city  which  was  more  or  less  parasitic  always, 
but  which  was  able  to  live  as  the  parasite  of  a  great  empire  of  sixty  or 
sixty-five  million  people,  and  now  has  to  draw  its  life  from  a  country  of 
six  millions,  there  nevertheless  they  aspire  to  create,  in  that  genial  climate 
and  at  that  particularly  central  geographic  point,  a  great  center  of  in- 
tellectual life.     They  may  do  it.     It  is  the  one  cheering  thing. 

I  visited  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Alsace  rather  interested  me — 
Alsace,  looking  over  that  very  rich  and  promising  country  which  has  now 
been  regained  by  France.  There  the  process  of  Gallicizing  or  re-Gallicizing 
those  German  foundations  is  going  on,  and  it  is  very  interesting.  The 
French  Eepublic  has  put  several  of  its  able  men  at  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  well  known  in  this  country.    They  have 
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revived  their  faculties.  Their  institutes  of  chemistry  and  physics,  their 
faculties  of  theology,  are  at  work,  the  Catholic  faculty  and  the  Protestant 
faculty  side  by  side.  The  process  of  getting  rid  of  the  German  influence 
takes  various  forms.  The  Hohenzollernstrasse  is  renamed  Rue  de  Victoire. 
The  statues  of  the  German  kaisers  have  lost  their  heads.  So  has  the  statue 
of  Germania,  but  Goethe  remains  intact.  It  is  a  singular  situation — this 
situation  which  we  find  ourselves  in  at  the  end  of  an  exhausting  war. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  disappointment  of  the  European 
peoples  with  us,  and  disaffection  toward  us;  but  we  did  not  experience  that. 
In  five  weeks  of  travel,  going  as  far  east  as  Prague  and  Vienna,  and  cross- 
ing some  new  and  fussy  little  frontiers,  I  do  not  recall  having  met  with  a 
single  discourtesy  or  a  word  of  anything  except  regard,  especially  as  soon 
as  it  was  recognized  that  we  were  Americans.  The  thing  to  do  when  you 
cross  some  of  those  frontiers  is  not  to  attempt  to  utilize  whatever  knowl- 
edge you  may  have  of  European  languages,  but  to  speak  English,  or  Ameri- 
can, and  presently  light  dawns,  and  they  say :  "Amerikanischer  herrscher," 
"Go  ahead,"  and  away  you  go,  and  there  are  no  barriers.  There  is  great 
confidence.     Your  baggage  even  escapes  meddlesome  attention. 

There  is,  I  think,  an  extraordinary  regard  for  Americans  and  Ameri- 
can things  throughout  Europe,  particularly  Eastern  Europe.  Why  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  There  is  every  reason  why  there  should.  One  thing  that  has 
brought  about  the  kindliest  of  feeling  there,  and  the  most  grateful  feeling, 
is  this  extraordinary  work  which  Americans  in  so  many  states  participated 
in,  organized  by  Mr.  Hoover.  You  can  conjure  with  his  name  anywhere  if 
you  have  acquaintanceship  with  him.  He  is  still  carrying  it  on,  this  great 
work  for  the  relief  of  children,  several  millions  of  whom  he  is  planning 
still  to  feed.  It  is  the  most  appealing  thing.  About  three  hundred  thou- 
sand were  being  fed  one  supplementary  meal  a  day  in  Austria  while  we 
were  there.  We  saw  twenty-eight  thousand  receive  a  noon  meal — I  sup- 
pose the  one  meal  of  the  day.  I  happen  in  recent  years  to  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  misery  and  a  good  deal  of  refugee  populations;  I  have  seen  them  in 
Mexico,  in  China,  and  in  Belgium  during  the  war,  and  in  Russia  during 
the  war,  in  Siberia;  but  I  never  have  seen  such  poor  little  children  as  those 
children  of  Vienna,  twenty-eight  thousand  of  them,  that  passed  one  day 
in  my  sight — such  stunted  little  bodies,  and  rickety  limbs,  and  evidence  of 
actual   starvation. 

Now,  this  is  a  great  work,  and  it  means  a  great  deal  for  the  future  of 
American  influence  there;  also  a  great  return  toward  America  for  what  we 
may  do.  It  is  remarkable  what  prestige  the  foreigner,  particularly  in 
Eastern  Europe,  who  has  been  in  America,  has  now  in  his  own  country. 
We  never  paid  much  attention  to  those  Slavic  peoples  who  were  here.  They 
did  heavy  work  for  us.  We  lumped  them  all  together  as  "Bohunks."  They 
were  all  "Bohunks"  to  us,  with  little  perception  of  the  fine  qualities  of 
character  and  mind  which  they  frequently  had,  or  of  the  long  and  fine  civili- 
zation and  culture  which  in  some  cases  was  behind  them.  You  find  them 
everywhere.  Of  course  Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  great  example  of  American 
influence  in  a  way.  It  was  made  in  America.  Its  independence  was  pro- 
claimed in  Independence  Hall.  President  Masaryk  is  a  man  long  under 
the  influence  of  American  ideas,  and  Madame  Masaryk  is  an  American 
woman,  a  native  of  Boston. 
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The  most  popular  man,  however,  in  Bohemia,  I  was  told,  was  an  Ameri- 
can Czech  by  the  name  of  Joe  Klassander,  who,  in  addition  to  a  great  many 
other  gifts  and  excellencies,  is  the  champion  prize-fighter  of  Bohemia. 
(Laughter). 

There  is  another  funny  little  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Bohemia  that 
sometimes  escapes  our  attention.  It  is  the  little  country  of  Ruthenia. 
Ruthenia  was  made  in  America,  too.  It  is  a  little  northeasterly  pro- 
longation or  projection  of  Hungary  into  the  Carpathians — a  rough  little 
country.  There  apparently  are  a  good  many  Ruthenians  here.  They  are 
really  Russians,  I  suppose,  South  Russians,  Ukrainians.  There  are  lots 
of  them  in  Pennsylvania  around  Pittsburgh.  Well,  when  this  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  self-determination  of  small  peoples  was  announced,  the  Ruth- 
enians in  Pennsylvania  felt  called  upon  to  self-determine;  so  they  held  a 
convention  in  Pittsburgh  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Ruthenia 
and  adopted  a  form  of  government  and  a  constitution  for  Ruthenia  and 
elected  a  president  for  Ruthenia  (laughter) — Mr.  Krepothsky,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  born  in  Ruthenia,  but  I  think  came  to  this  country  certainly 
at  a  very  early  age.  I  think  he  was  only  a  child.  They  elected  him,  and 
he  and  his  compatriot  statesmen  came  to  Washington  and  got  Mr.  Wilson's 
interested  attention,  and  they  went  to  Versailles,  and  they  actually  put  this 
over.  Ruthenia  was  declared  independent,  and  a  government  set  up  in 
Pittsburgh  was  recognized,  and  they  are  there  now.      (Laughter). 

Mrs.  Krepothsky  is  just  a  good,  plain  American  girl.  She  never  had 
any  knowledge  of  Ruthenia,  but  Joe  was  born  there,  they  say,  although  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  good  deal  more  at  home  in  Pennsylvania  than  he  is  in 
Ruthenia.  I  met  in  that  country  a  French  officer  whom  I  had  known  in 
Siberia,  General  Paris.  He  was  the  head  of  the  French  mission  that  came 
with  the  Czechs  across  Siberia  when  they  fought  their  way  out  of  that 
country,  and  he  told  me  something  about  the  interesting  situation  there 
that  he  was  there  to  watch,  and  some  of  the  incongruities  of  it;  and 
finally  he  said:  "Do  you  know,  of  course  I  recognize  that  I  do  not  speak 
very  good  English" — .as  a  matter  of  fact  he  does  speak  English  very  charm- 
ingly— "but,"  he  said,  "I  thought  I  could  understand  English;  but,  do  you 
know,  I  cannot  understand  Mrs.  President  Krepothsky.  I  think  she  speaks 
Pittsburgh."     (Laughter). 

America  certainly  stands  at  the  door  of  a  great  opportunity — an  op- 
portunity to  make  our  ideals  prevail.  We  have  not  been  very  content  with 
our  forms  of  government;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  very 
effective;  but,  my!  how  finely  they  do  stand  out  in  contrast  now  with  any 
forms  of  government  anywhere  else!  There  are  no  institutions  in  the 
world  that  seem  to  have  the  stability  of  character,  the  responsiveness,  that 
American  institutions  do,  faultfinding  though  we  are  with  them. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  interesting  occasiisn  that  stands  out  from 
my  summer's  experience,  and  one  which  illustrates  the  point  I  desired  to 
make,  was  the  experience  of  the  dedication  or  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  London.  This  statue  was  given  by  Americans  to  the 
British  nation  this  summer,  and  accepted  by  the  British  Government,  and 
they  chose  as  a  site  for  it  a  very  noble  situation  almost  under  the  eaves 
of  Westminster  Abbey.     There,  as  you  all  recall,  around  the  Parliament 
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buildings,  are  the  representations  of  the  greatest  men  of  British  history; 
and  here,  in  the  midst  of  that  great  nobility  of  achievement,  the  British 
Government  chose  consciously  and  of  purpose  and  of  desire  a  site  for  the 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  exercises  were  held  in  Westminster  Hall. 
It  was  a  dismal,  wretched,  rainy  day;  but  for  an  hour  before  the  doors 
were  opened  there  were  two  great  crowds  of  typical  middle-class  British 
people  cramming  the  approaches  to  those  doors.  They  apparently  wanted 
to  get  in  and  hear  something  said  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  was 
their  desire.  There  Avas  a  very  notable  company  on  the  platform — very 
distinguished  people  of  both  our  nations.  Lord  Bryce  presided,  and  spoke 
in  his  dry  and  delightful  Avay;  and  the  address  of  presentation  was  made 
by  Elihu  Root,  who  had  come  over  from  The  Hague  to  make  this  address, 
and  it  was  a  very  adequate  and  moving  one.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  an 
audience  so  powerfully  affected  as  it  was  by  his  words  and  his  quotations 
from  the  utterances  of  Lincoln;  and  then  the  speech  of  acceptance  was 
made  by  Lloyd  George,  and  he  spoke  very  well,  and  with  great  feeling.  The 
final  passage  of  his  remarks  was  to  call  attention  to  the  unique  character 
that  Lincoln  possesses  in  the  world.     He  said : 

"I  think  I  shall  be  understood  if  I  say  that  George  Washington  was 
a  great  American,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  all  nations.  All  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  in  their  broken  condition  and  in  their  despair,  are 
turning  toward  that  singular  figure,  are  looking  at  that  gaunt  and  haggard 
face,  and  into  those  deep-set  eyes,  and  trying  to  discover  there  what  mes- 
sage of  liberation  and  of  relief  Lincoln  may  have  for  them.  The  thing," 
he  said,  "that  Europe  needs  today  is  the  America  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 
( Applause ) . 

The  President — I  cannot  close  this  meeting  without  calling  for  just  a 
word  from  the  youngest,  I  believe,  of  the  college  presidents  here  present — 
a  gentleman  who  carried  the  spirit  of  Louisiana  into  another  southern 
state,  and  there  made  a  marvelous  record — Dr.  Morgan,  President  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.      (Applause). 

President  Morgan — Dr.  Boyd,  and  friends:  I  feel  that  I  am  entirely 
inadequate  to  talk  on  this  occasion.  I  want  to  express  my  great  apprecia- 
tion of  coming  into  this  company.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  my  predecessor,  whom  you  all  knew  well,  and  loved,  as  we  do;  but 
we  are  going  to  do  our  best.  I  hope  to  gain  considerable  strength  from  the 
deliberations  of  these  bodies  from  time  to  time,  and  I  am  sure  I  appreciate 
the  honor  of  being  called  upon  tonight.     ( Applause ) . 

The  President — I  feel  that  I  have  been  so  fortunate  in  selecting  the 
speakers  for  this  evening  that  I  should  be  willing  to  prolong  the  meeting 
to  a  much  later  hour;  but  I  have  already  extended  it  nearly  a  half-hour 
beyond  the  time  at  which  I  was  ordered  to  stop  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
who  controls  this  organization.  I  am  almost  spiteful  enough  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  next  president  of  this  Association  will  not  be  quite  so 
easily  bossed  as  I  have  been.     ( Laughter ) . 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  adjourning,  and  the  meeting  is  ad- 
journed. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSION 


November  13,  1920 


President  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  Presiding 

The  President — The  topic  for  the  morning,  as  you  will  see,  is  "A  Na- 
tional Survey  of  State  Universities."  The  first  speaker  is  President 
Burton  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

A  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 
Address  by  President  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Michigan 

President  Burton — ^^Ir.  President  and  memfbers  of  the  Association: 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  begin  by  defining  the  terms  of  our  problem. 
We  are  asked  to  state  the  reasons  for  a  national  survey  of  state  univer- 
sities. By  "national"  we  assume  that  a  nationwide  survey  is  contemplated. 
We  do  not  understand  that  a  survey  organized  or  directed  by  any  national 
bureau  or  outside  organization  is  contemplated  or  necessarily  involved. 
The  iurvey  which  we  are  discussing  is  national  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
applies  to  a  simultaneous  study  of  all  the  institutions  composing  this  As- 
sociation or  at  least  to  various  homogeneous  groups  within  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  wise  also  to  point  out  that  by  "survey"  we  mean  a 
"self  survey."  This  term,  I  believe,  was  first  used  by  Director  Wm.  H. 
Allen  of  the  Public  Service  Institute.  We  are  not  discussing  or  advocating 
any  plan  which  would  invite  outside  organizations  to  investigate  our 
universities.  Tlie  wisdom  or  folly  of  such  a  policy  lies  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  Our  chief  thought  in  this  discussion  is  to  secure  informa- 
tion from  all  the  state  universities  regarding  certain  problems  of  interest 
to  us  all  and  to  get  it  in  such  form  that  the  data  will  be  comparable.  We 
have  no  thought  of  proposing  a  comprehensive,  all-inclusive,  searching 
investigation  of  every  detail  of  university  work,  administration  and  policy. 
Such  a  proposal  would  require  millions  of  dollars  and  years  of  time  for 
its  successful  prosecution.  Perhaps  the  word  "survey"  is  misleading 
unless  it  suggests  a  nationwide  view  of  our  problems  as  they  arise. 

Why  then,  in  this  sense  and  with  these  limitations,  should  we  under- 
take a  survey  of  all  our  institutions? 

I.  First  of  all  because  of  the  irresistible  power  of  facts.  As  edu- 
sators  we  profess  to  believe  in  the  scientific  method.     Modem  science  has 
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stood  for  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  bondage  of  igno- 
rance, tradition  and  superstition.  It  has  insisted  upon  an  open  minded, 
frank,  candid  search  for  the  truth  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
prejudices,  preconceived  notions  and  hypothetical  explanations.  It  has 
insisted  upon  a  careful,  painstaking  collation  of  the  facts.  The  same 
method  and  spirit  should  be  utilized  in  advancing  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation itself. 

One  of  our  functions  as  "university  presidents  is  the  formation  of 
wise  and  far  seeing  policies.  Facts  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  this  duty.  ^Moreover  our  institutions  are  con- 
stantly subjected  to  criticism.  We  suffer  repeatedly  from  rumors  and 
assertions  Avhich  affect  seriously  the  usefulness  and  prestige  of  our 
institutions.  Generalities  of  the  most  glittering  and  nebulous  character 
are  circulated  persistently  by  foes  and  friends  alike.  The  most  effective 
method  the  university  can  adopt  imder  these  circumstances  will  be  the 
clear   presentation   of   cold,    solid,    unanswerable   facts. 

Furthermore,  at  regular  intervals  we  are  compelled  to  secure  the 
financial  support  of  our  constituencies.  We  are  inevitably  brought  into 
competition  with  crying  needs  in  other  highly  important  fields.  We 
must  concede  that  highways  are  essential  to  civilization.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  various  departments  of  the  state  government  must  be  main- 
tained. Adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  dependents  of  the  state. 
Every  public  minded  citizen  realizes  that  problems  of  conservation  and 
development  must  be  solved.  Intelligence  requires  that  state  resources 
of  all  kinds  must  be  fostered.  The  representatives  of  these  interests  show 
great  skill  in  marshalling  their  arguments.  They  know  their  problems. 
Just  so  the  fundamental  facts  in  regard  to  our  institutions  are  essential 
to  our  campaigns  for  funds.  Legislators  are  not  experts.  They  must 
trust  our  judgment.  Frequently  their  decisions  will  rest  upon  the  con- 
viction that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  and  have  the  facts  at 
our  finger  tips.  Our  skill  in  answering  objections  will  silence  many  poten- 
tial  critics. 

Here  then  is  one  fundamental  reason  why  the  type  of  survey  sug- 
gested is  worthy  of  our  careful  consideration.  It  would  provide  those 
facts  with  which  we  can  wisely  formulate  policies,  effectively  answer  our 
critics  and  actually  convince  our  constituents  of  the  need  of  more  liberal 
support. 

II.  In  the  second  place  a  national  survey  of  state  universities  is 
desirable  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  our  problems  are  arising. 
Those  who  have  been  in  college  administration  for  even  a  decade  can  look 
back  with  mingled  feelings  of  regi'et  and  pleasure  upon  a  period  Avhen 
problems  were  comparatively  few,  when  conditions  were  stable,  if  not 
static,  when  salaries  schedules  were  apparently  adequate  and.  when  there 
was  time  to  face  administrative  issues  with  caution  and  thoroughness. 
Today  problems  of  the  first  magnitude  jostle  one  another.  They  come 
and  go  so  rapidly  that  there  is  scarcely  .time  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
Experience  counts  for  little.  No  one  has  ever  dealt  with  just  the  curious 
complex  of  serious  entanglements  which  besets  us.  Our  colleagues  grasp 
frantically  at  every  stray  bit  of  wisdom  or  experience.  Wireless  stations 
are  set   up   to   catch   any   fleeting   message  of   despair  or   encouragement. 
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Questionnaires  flit  about  with  startling  frequency  and  with  staggering 
freight.  Every  one  is  attempting  to  find  some  one  who  has  done  it,  what- 
ever "it"  may  be.  The  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  this  process  is  ap- 
palling. Every  one  of  us  is  trj'ing  to  do  everything  as  though  he  were 
the   first  one  who  ever  thought  of  it. 

In  some  way  the  experience  of  all  of  us  in  every  problem  of  import- 
ance should  be  made  easily  available  for  this  Association.  For  example, 
consider  the  common  problem  of  approaching  legislatures.  To  be  sure 
our  individual  situations  have  their  local  differences  and  difficulties  but 
these  campaigns  are  identical  in  their  objective.  We  want  money  for 
higher  education.  It  seems  quite  obvious  that  the  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness of  all  of  us  in  these  matters  could  not  fail  to  be  of  tlie  utmost  value 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  The  necessity  of  strengthening  every  state 
university  seems  sometimies  to  escape  our  attention.  When  one  member 
suffers  we  all  suffer.  When  one  member  makes  great  gains  we  are  all 
benefited.  Nothing  stimulates  ]\fichigan  like  the  information  that  Illinois 
or  Wisconsin  or  California  has  forged  ahead.  The  neoessitj'  of  a  national 
survey  then  arises  out  of  the  peculiar  times  upon  which  we  have  fallen. 
Serious  difficulties  arise  over  night.  The  timeliness  of  infonnation  AVhich 
a  national  survey  would  provide  must  not  be  overlooked.  Just  now  evei"y 
one  of  us  needs  facts  which  are  not  available.  It  is  an  imposition  con- 
tinuously to  flood  our  desks  with  series  of  questionnaires.  We  should 
arrange  for  a  central  office  where  the  latest  and  most  accurate  information 
upon  many  of  our  common  problems  would  be  quickly  attainable.  A  little 
more  co-operation  with  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  director  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  and  furtlier  utilization  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, particularly  through  its  specialist  in  higher  education,  Dr.  George  F 
Zook,  would  make  possible  the  results  we  have  in  mind. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  a  national  survey  of  state  universities  is 
desirable  because  of  a  multiplicity  of  problems  of  the  highest  importance  re- 
garding which  the  data  are  not  available.  Surely  no  generation  of  edu- 
cators ever  struggled  with  so  many  questions  with  such  far  reaching  rami- 
fications as  those  which  have  been  assigned  to  us.  I  sometimes  think  that 
we  are  drifting  rapidly  toward  confusion.  Unless  we  manifest  in  the  years 
just  ahead  a  certain  degree  of  comprehensive  insight,  if  not  statemanship, 
only  chaos  awaits  us.  We  are  far  from  any  agreement  upon  educational 
aims  and  policies.  Without  attempting  here  to  define  the  functions  of  a 
state  university  we  may  amply  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  our  present 
tasks  by  raising  a  few  (juestions.  How  are  we  to  answer  the  problem  of 
eoonomy  of  time  in  education?  Does  it  require  a  regrouping  of  the  entire 
educational  system  into  new  units?  Do  we  not  need  a.  sharper  demarcation 
of  the  fields  of  secondary  wnd  higher  education?  Do  junior  high  schools, 
senior  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  show  clearly  the  necessity  for  reor- 
ganization ?  How  many  units  do  we  belie^^  our  American  educational 
system  should  ha,ve?  Would  it  ibe  wi'se  for  our  universities  to  eliminate 
junior  college  work?  Should  we  advocate  the  organization  of  new  units 
under  st;ite  supervision,  Avith  state  support  and  separate  from  our  imiver- 
sities — units  difl"erentiated  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  diff"erent  tj-pes  of 
students? 
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Within  the  university  itself  questions  of  equal  significance  demand 
solution.  Upon  our  combined  knowledge  of  these  problems,  we  could  build 
a  far  more  efficient  system  of  higher  education.  Are  we  sure  that  our 
present  units — schools  and  colleges — within  the  imiversity  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  America?  Sliould  we  frankly  and  aggressively  encourage  the 
organization  of  new  schools  or  colleges  in  business  or  commerce,  fine  arts 
(including  architecture),  journalism  and  chemistry?  Are  we  certain  that 
the  continued  'existence  of  our  present  units  can  ibe  justified?  Could  all 
work  in  the  general  field  of  technology  be  coordinated  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  one  dean  or  are  separate  colleges  of  engineering,  mines  and 
chemistry  to  be  fostered?  In  the  light  of  modern  tendencies,  should  medi- 
cine and  dentistry  be  regarded  as  separate  fields? 

Another  group  of  vital  issues  arises  in  regard  to  professional  training. 
Should  engineering  be  placed  upon  a  purely  professional  basis?  Should 
its  status  be  changed  from  that  of  a  college  to  that  of  a  school  and.  two 
years  of  liberal  arts  work  be  required  for  adm^ission,  just  as  in  medicine 
and  in  law?  In  our  schools  of  medicine  shall  we  adopt  the  full  time  plan 
for  the  clinical  departments  as  well  as  for  the  laboratory  sciences?  In 
fact,  are  we  at  all  clear  in  our  policies  regarding  the  entire  problem  of 
private  practice  by  all  of  the  professional  staffs?  There  has  been  a  curious 
failure  to  think  clearly,  courageously  and  honestly  upon  this  issue. 

The  present  status  of  research  in  American  universities  should  occa- 
sion serious  concern  if  not  alaiim.  That  researda  is  thriving  in  private 
and  industrial  laboratories  in  our  country  is  obvious.  That  our  leading 
research  workers  are  being  attracted  away  from  the  universities  is  pain- 
fully apparent.  That  our  university  standards  are  dangerously  involved 
in  such  tendencies  no  one  will  deny.  What  are  we  doing  about  it?  Con- 
certed action  in  this  respect  alone  is  vitally  important  to  the  standards  of 
American  ci\ilization,  for  progi-ess  and  prosperity  wait  upon  discovery,  in- 
vestigation and  invention. 

Another  phase  of  the  research  problem  to  which  we  must  pay  increns 
ing  attention  is  the  relationship  of  our  laboratories  to  the  industries  of 
the  country.  At  the  University  of  Michigan  we  have  just  established  an 
industrial  research  laboratory  in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  Manu- 
facturers Association.  I  believe  that  this  policy  is  sound  and  is  capable 
of  unlimited  expansion.  We  have  insisted  upon  aill  results  of  research  be- 
ing regarded  as  public  property  and  subject  always  to  publication.  In  a 
word,  the  question  involved  here  is,  how  do  we  propose  to  foster  research? 
How  shall  we  compete  successfully  with  private  foundations  and  industrial 
enterprises  ? 

Regarding  the  faculty,  we  axe  oonfi'onted  by  at  least  two  serious  con- 
ditions. The  salary  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Every  day  brings 
new  developments.  All  of  our  present  statistics  are  valueless  because  they 
are  out  of  date.  Salary  schedules  have  been  thoroughly  disorganized. 
There  seems  to  be  general  unanimity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  a  normal  minimum  schedule  but  little  agreement  upon  the  actual  details 
of  the  schedule.  The  facts  as  they  exist  this  month  and  the  proposals  which 
are  to  be  made  for  next  year  ought  to  be  available  for  each  institution. 
They  would  be  extremely  enlightening  and  potent  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
increased  support. 
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The  supply  of  adequately  trained  university  teachers  is  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  vanishing  point.  Wliat  do  we  propose  to  do  about  it?  What  are 
we  doing?  We  may  make  raids  upon  the  faculties  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
but  what  will  they  do?  The  quality  of  graduate  students  in  leading  Amer- 
ican universities  has  seriously  deteriorated.  What  motives  are  potent  today 
in  leading  young  men  of  real  ability  into  university  careers?  WTiere  does 
our  duty  lie  in  meeting  this  tremendously  vital  issue? 

I  have  purposely  avoided  our  financial  difficulties  because  they  are  to 
be  considered  later  today.  Nevertheless  the  problem  of  rapid  growth  has 
ramifications  other  than  fijiancial.  It  affects  all  of  our  questions  of  organ- 
ization and  instruction  as  well  as  the  matter  of  support.  It  suggests  the 
necessity  of  grappling  fundamentally  with  the  entire  subject  of  taxation. 
Perhaps  no  other  single  problem  deserves  more  painstaking  study  than  this 
one.  Unless  Ave  can  carry  our  campaign  over  into  the  field  of  the  men  who 
must  find  the  revenues  then  our  initiative  and  courage  are  defective.  How 
are  the  various  states  proposing  to  meet  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  government?  What  solutions  can  our  political  economists  propose? 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  this  fundamental 
problem?  Does  it  relate  itself  in  any  way  to  other  sources  of  income? 
Could  we  possibly  justify  a  policy  of  higher  fees  or  tuition  charges?  Or 
would  this  do  violence  to  our  boasted  ideals  of  free  and  equal  opportunities 
for  all? 

Doubtless  all  will  agree  that  the  inner  problems  of  eduea'tion  cannot 
be  touched  by  surveys.  The  deeper  things  of  the  spirit  are  unseen.  We 
cannot  touch  them  or  tabulate  them.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  will, 
and  thou  hearest  the  voice  thereof,  but  knowest  not  whence  it  cometh  and 
whither  it  goeth."  Nevertheless  the  answering  of  our  pressing  administra- 
tive problems  will  set  us  free  to  do  our  real  work  as  educators. 

The  essential  irresistible  force  of  facts,  the  whirling  and  bewildering 
rapidity  of  educational  changes  and  developments  and.  the  challenging  mul- 
tiplicity of  problems  of  the  first  miagnitude,  counsel  us  in  no  easy  or  soft 
tones  to  unite  our  forces  and  over  against  our  common  tasks  to  set  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  our  common  experience. 

If  we  do  not  do  it  for  ourselves  and  do  it  speedily  we  may  confidently 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  done  for  us.  Our  institutions  have  become  so 
large,  their  demands  are  apparentlj'  so  huge,  and  their  influence  so  potent 
in  American  life,  that  they  cannot  escape  attention  for  long.  It  is  our  solemn 
responsibility  to  'be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  situation  and  to  base  our  poli- 
cies and  recommendations  upon  accurate  and  comparable  data  gathered 
from  all  of  the  institutions  constituting  this  organization.      (Applause.) 

The  President — 'We  shall  now  have  a  paper  upon  the  same  subject — 
"How  Should  It  Be  Undertaken?"  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  director  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  S.  P.  CAPEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Capen — 'Mr.   Ohairman,   ladies  and  gentlemen:      I  suppose  I   was 
dense,  but  when  the  Secretary  gave  me  a  topic  to  discuss  at  this  meeting 
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I  did  not  appret'iate  tliat  the  topic  really  meant  self-surveys.  I  read  it  as 
it  appears  on  the  program  and  I  interpreted  it  in  a  somewhat  different  way 
from  Mr.  Burton.  What  I  have  to  say  I  have  not  been  able  to  recast  in 
the  few  moments  that  I  have  had  since  I  discovered  what  the  topic  really 
was.  Nevertheless  I  think  that  some  of  it  bears  on  what  Mr.  Burton  has 
so  ably  presented  and  therefore  I  shall  venture  to  read  you  the  paper  which 
was  conceived  as  an  answer  to  the  proposition  "How  should  a  national 
survey  of  state  universities  be  undertaken  by  some  groups  or  bodies  which 
in  a  sense  represent  the  nation?" 

I  should  like  to  preface  my  remarks,  if  I  may,  by  a  few  generaliza- 
tions about  surveys.  If  thej'  seem  critical  or  condemnatory, 
may  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  they  represent  largely  self-condemnation, 
because — more  or  less  by  accident — I  have  been  personally  identified  with 
a  larger  number  of  university  surveys  than  any  one  else. 

A  thoroughly  satisfaetory  survey  has  never  been  made.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  satisfaction,  or  lack  of  it,  experienced  by  the  officers  of  the 
institutions  surveyed.  By  a  satisfactory  survey  I  mean  one  which  is  sat- 
isfactory from  the  scientific  and  eduoational  point  of  view;  one  which 
repre.sents  a  complete  inventory  of  the  university  in  its  varied  relationsihips 
and  which  offers  a  sane  and  stimulating  program  for  future  developmemt. 
There  has  been  none  such.  Some  surveys  have  been  wrong-headed  to  a 
degree.  (I  think  I  know  whioh  these  are,  but  I  am  not  going  to  share  my 
knowledge  with  you. )  ^lost  surveys  have  been  badly  organized  both  as  to 
the  job  and  as  to  the  final  report.  All  surveys  have  been  fragmentary  and 
incomplete.     This  last  assertion  deserves  some  elaboration. 

The  field  in  which  the  surveyor  has  chiefly  basked  is  the  field  of  ad- 
ministration. He  has  hunted  up  the  things  that  can  be  counted  and 
measured.  He  has  counted  them  in  new  ways.  He  has  checked  one 
unheard-of  thing  against  another  and  thereby  produced  surprising  revela- 
tions, ^luch  tumult  and  debate  have  resulted  from  his  activities  but  gen- 
erally mudi   profitable  reform  also. 

Especially  has  the  surveyor  disported  himself  in  the  high  realm  of 
university  ipolicy.  Policies  cannot  be  weighed  and  measiired,  to  be  sure. 
But  ithey  are  concrete  and  tangible  and  after  having  been  put  to  the  ex- 
treme question  they  make  excellent  material  for  an  auto-da-fe.  Moreover, 
policies  have  always  been  largely  matters  of  opinion.  It  is  presumed  that 
they  are  based  on  such  facts  as  administrative  offioers  have  had  in  hand. 
But  if  the  surveyor  discovers  new  facts  of  significance,  his  opinion  on 
policies  may  {)roper]y  command  an  equal  measure  of  respect.  And  policies 
are  interesting.  They  interest  the  public  and  they  interest  the  investigator. 
A  survey  which  passed  off  without  a  discussion  of  policies  would  be  re- 
garded l)oth  by  its  instigators  and  by  its  perpetrators  as  flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable. 

Among  the  most  fruitful  activities  of  surveyors  have  been  the  efforts 
to  take  acc-ount  of  the  social  and  economic  setting  of  the  institutions 
studied.  A  university  does  not  float  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  conditioned  by  the 
community  which  it  ser\-es.  The  courses  which  it  offers  are,  or  should  be, 
adju.-ited  to  the  physical  environment,  the  character  of  the  population,  the 
industries  and  the  professions  of  the  community.     The  brief  social  surveys 
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which  have  formed  a  part  of  the  later  investigations  of  higher  institutions 
are  in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  contributions  thus  far  made  by 
surveyors.  Yet  all  these  social  surveys  have  been  superficial.  Some,  I 
suspect,  have  been  misleading. 

Thus  far  university  surveys  have  either  dodged  wholly  the  question 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  educational  process  (the  thing  for  which  universities 
are  primarily  establisihed)  or  else  they  have  blundered  egregiously  in 
attempting  to  estimate  it.  By  tacit  consent  this  matter  has  been  lately 
ignored  in  investigations  of  institutions  made  by  outsiders,  except  as  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  purely  me- 
chanical data.  Apparently  the  thoroughgoing  examination  of  the  quality 
of  instruction  and  the  edueational  results  actually  attained  must  for  some 
time  to  come  be  the  work  of  insiders. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  self-surveys.  I  believe  in  them  as  heartily  as 
President  Burton.  I  think  that  they  have  been,  as  far  as  I  have  followed 
the  results  of  them,  almost  uniformly  beneficial.  However,  in  the  role  of 
general  critic  which  I  have  briefly  attempted  to  assume,  may  I  point  out 
that  self-surveys  almost  inevitably  break  down  when  the  larger  field  of 
university  policy  is  considered. 

It  appears  to  be  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  officers  of  an  institution, 
no  matter  how  scientifically  minded  they  may  be,  to  divest  themselves  of 
partisanship  in  determining  the  relation  of  their  own  institutions  to  others. 

The  ix>ssible  ramifications  of  any  survey  are  almost  infinite.  Every 
one  with  which  I  have  been  connected  has  raised  more  questions  than  it 
attempted  to  answer.  Hence  the  incompleteness  and  fragmentary  character 
of  them.  I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  they  are  bound  to  be  frag- 
mentary. Indeed  the  \\rong  word  has  probably  been  used  to  designate 
these  undertakings.  They  ought  not  to  be  called  surveys  at  all.  Tliey  are 
investigations,  investigations  of  this  or  that  phase  of  university  activity, 
investigations  which  with  plenty  of  time  and  plenty  of  money  and  plenty 
of  wisdom  might  be  extended  to  cover  all  that  a  imiversity  does  and  is, 
but  which  are  not  likely  to  be  so  extended.  And  an  investigation — or  a 
survey,  if  you  will — ^strictly  limited  in  scope,  designed  to  furnish  the  answer 
to  two  or  three  si>ecific  questions  may  ibe  very  useful. 

These  observations  bear  directly  on  the  subject  I  have  been  asked  to 
discuss.  Public  higher  education  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is 
imperative  that  the  maladjustment  of  educational  facilities  to  regional  and 
national  requirements  be  remedied,  that  the  function  and  spread  of  state 
higher  institutions  and  their  relationships  to  other  educational  agencies 
be  redefined,  and  that  a  unified  and  consistent  national  policy  for  the 
development  of  higher  education  be  outlined  which  will  commend  itself  to 
the  institutions  concerned.  A  series  of  studies  genuinely  national  in  scope 
must  underlie  these  determinations.  For  example,  there  must  be  investiga- 
tions of  the  actual  and  potential  resources  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation 
that  may  be  utilized  for  educational  purposes;  there  must  be  esti- 
mates of  the  educational  needs  of  given  areas  and  communities  much  more 
careful  and  complete  than  any  that  have  yet  been  attempted;  there  must  be 
studies  of  the  actual  content  and  results  of  certain  kinds  of  professional 
training,  studies  of  the  various  experiments  in  reorganizing  the  adminis- 
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trative  units  of  the  educational  system.  Tlie  composite  total  if  properly 
brought  togetlier  and  interpreted  miglit  pass  for  a  national  survey  of  state 
universities.  But  it  would  be  more  than  that.  It  ought  not  to  be  under- 
taken unless  more  is  contemplated.  The  separated  land  grant  colleges  and 
teacher  training  agencies  are  parts  of  the  higher  educational  systems  of  all 
states  and  must  be  considered  along  with  the  state  universities  in  deter- 
mining state  or  national  policies  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

Granting  that  such  a  survey  is  desirable,  who  can  make  it?  It  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  dollars  and  would  occupy  the 
time  of  a  staff  of  experienced  men  for  several  years.  For  reasons  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss,  this  imdertaking  is  impossible  for  one  of  the 
great  foundations.  All  groups  of  state  institutions  might  make  a  joint 
appeal  to  Congress  for  a  special  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
specifically  for  this  task.  But  if  the  appeal  were  made  I  have  small  hope 
that  it  would  be  successful  at  the  present  time.  Personally  I  think  that 
the  need  for  studies  of  this  sort  is  the  strongest  argument  for  the  creation 
o\i  a,  Fedeo-ial  Department  of  Education.  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  the 
Smith-Towner  bill,  because  that  measure  fails  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  most  useful  function  of  a  Department  of  Education,  namely,  the  investi- 
gation of  questions  of  large  national  importance,  and  because  I  do  not 
believe  in  large  Federal  subsidies  on  the  fifty-fifty  basis.  But  a  Department 
of  Education  devoted  primarily  to  the  task  of  investigation  and  properly 
equipped  would  be  the  agency  to  undertake  a  genuine  national  survey  of 
public  higher  education.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  such  de- 
partment in  the  near  future. 

In  default  of  the  kind  of  comprehensive  survey,  which  I  .take  to  be 
indicated  in  the  topic  assigned  me  and  which  is  manifestly  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  existing  agency,  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
whole  proposition.  Partial  surveys  can  be  carried  on  with  the  machinery 
now  at  hand.  I  will  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  three  problems 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  and  which  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
immediate  future  development  of  state  public  institutions.  They  are  the 
problem  of  public  support,  the  problem  of  economy  of  management,  and  the 
piTotolem  of  the  distribution  of  higher  educational  facilities.  All  should 
be  studied  from  the  national  point  of  view.  Partial  investigations  bearing 
on  all  three  could  be  undertaken  through  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
institutions  and  the  bodies  representing  them.     I  will   try   to  show  how. 

I.  It  is  probably  clear  to  every  administrator  here  that  state  institu- 
tions are  reaching  the  limit  of  support  from  public  funds  under  prevailing 
conditions  of  valuation  and  taxation  of  property.  In  some  states  the  uni- 
versity and  the  land  grant  college  have  been  systematically  star\^ed  for 
years  because  the  revenue  systems  of  these  states  do  not  yield  enough  to 
maintain  them.  Even  in  the  wealthiest  states  and  those  possessed  of  the 
most  enlightened  fiscal  systems  there  is  growing  anxiety  as  to  how  the 
means  can  be  secured  to  meet  the  increasing  burden  of  education,  and 
especially  higher  education.  The  public  higher  institutions  of  the  country 
never  before  faced  a  threat  so  dangerous.  We  have  come  to  the  day  when 
the  question-  must  be  answered — can  states  afford  free  higher  education? 
Facts  are  already  at  hand  to  prove  that  they  cannot  aff"ord  it  unless  all 
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property  within  the  borders  of  the  state  can  be  brought  to  pay  its  just 
tithe  for  public  purposes.  The  future  of  state  higher  institutions  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  development  of  state  taxation.  Their  very  lives 
are  at  stake.  The  propaganda  of  the  past  two  years  on  behalf  of  more 
liberal  support  of  educart.ion  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  money 
could  be  had  from  the  ordinary  sources  if  public  sentiment  were  aroused. 
The  assumption  is  evidently  incorrect.  The  propagandists,  particularly 
those  active  in  the  cause  of  higher  education,  have  not  addressed  themselves 
to  the  right  issue. 

Since  the  staffs  of  state  higher  institutions  generally  contain  the  lead- 
ing local  experts  on  economics  and  government,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
obligation  rests  upon  state  institutions  to  enlighten  the  public  as  tc  tihis 
emergency  and  to  suggest  practical  remedies.  I  believe  a  careful  study 
should  be  made  in  every  staite  of  the  state's  wealth,  its  system  of  taxation, 
its  method  of  distributing  moneys  for  educational  and  other  purposes.  I 
realize  that  the  making  of  such  studies  may  ibe  classed,  among  the  extra 
hazardous  occupations.  Large  property  interests  will  not  scruple  to  inter- 
fere and  their  tactics  will  not  always  be  gentle.  Nevertheless,  the  univer- 
sities are  better  equipped  for  this  service  than  any  otlier  agencies.  If  they 
do  not  undertake  it,  no  one  else  is  likely  to. 

Specifically  then,  I  propose  that  this  Association  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  the  investigation  by  officers  of  the  state  supported  institutions 
in  each  state  of  the  existing  systems  of  state  taxation.  The  Association 
should  request  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  to  appoint  a  similar 
committee,  because  in  this  matter  the  interests  of  state  universities  and 
land  grant  colleges,  wihere  these  institutions  are  separated,  are  identical. 
But  this  Association  may  properly  take  the  initiative  since  the  departments 
of  economics  and  government  in  separated  land  grant  colleges  are  generally 
service  departments  and  hence  not  so  strongly  developed.  The  joint  com- 
mittee's task  would  be,  after  general  outline  of  the  field,  to  suggest  to  the 
appropriate  institution  of  each  state  tlie  kind  of  studies  which  might  be 
made  by  their  professors  and  advanced  students.  The  joint  committee 
would  in  the  end  bring  together  and  interpret  the  results. 

II.  The  financial  emergency  now  transcends  all  other  problems.  All 
state  imiversities  need  more  money  than  they  are  likely  to  get  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  As  has  been  suggested,  tbe  potential  supply  is  sharply 
limited  by  existing  systems  of  taxation.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  enor- 
mously increased  demands  made  by  imiversity  boards  on  public  appropriat- 
ing ibodies,  has  led  these  bodies  to  insist  upon  the  utmost  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  sums  granted.  I  suspect  there  is  a  very  general  belief  that 
universities  are  wastefully  run.  One  encounters  expressions  of  this  belief 
everyAvhere.  The  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  the  lay  critics  think  it  is,  but 
we  must  all  admit  that  there  is  some  measure  of  justification  for  the 
widespread  conviction  that  part  of  the  public  money  devoted  to  educational 
purposes  goes  to  waste.  It  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  this  conviction 
cannot  safely  be  ignored.  University  officers  should  be  prepared  to  demon- 
strate that  the  funds  entrusted  to  them  are  used  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
This  was  always  imporant.     It  is  especially  important  now. 

I  have  happened  to  investigate  the  unit  costs  in  several  state  institu- 
tions.    This  is  not  the  place  to   indicate  details,  but  those  investigations 
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revealed  that  it  was  possible  for  the  institutions  under  consideration  to  ef- 
fect very  substantial  savings  by  a  more  scientific  distribution  of  the  teaching 
load,  more  systematic  use  of  building  space,  better  classification  of  expen- 
ditures and  a  more  businesslike  method  of  cost  accounting  in  general.  In 
the  last  few  years  a  number  of  institutions  have  made  still  more  search- 
ing analyses  of  the  costs  of  every  university  function  which  abundantly 
prove  the  feasibility  of  large  economies  without  diminishing  the  efficiency 
of  either  teacliing  or  research.  President  Hughes'  admiraible  studies  in  this 
field  led  the  way.  They  are  familiar  to  j'ou  all.  One  of  the  most  recent 
contributors  is  Mr.  Stevens  of  the  University  of  Washington.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  he  makes  a  plea  for  a  thorough-going 
system  of  cost  aeeounting.  He  sihows  by  a  graphic  presentation  of  the 
system  in  force  in  the  State  of  Washington  how  completely  educational 
expenditures  may  be  controlled  by  this  means  and  he  urges  the  adoption 
by  state  institutions  of  a  unifonn  plan  for  reporting  and  analyzing  all 
expenditures. 

State  universities  could  hardly  do  anything  more  likely  to  commend 
them  to  their  supix)rters  in  the  present  crisis  than  to  follow  Mr.  Stevens' 
suggestion.  As  my  second  concrete  proposition,  therefore,  I  should  like  to 
recommend  that  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  by  state  higher  institutions  of  a  unifonn  system  of  cost  account- 
ing. If  this  recommendation  meets  with  your  approval,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  committee  take  cognizance  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Committee 
on  College  Organization  and  Policy  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges. That  Committee  has  requested  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  an  intensive  internal  investigation  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
land  grant  institutions  with  a  view  to  reporting  upon  their  educational 
and  financial  policies.  Should  your  Association  see  fit  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  unification  of  systems  of  cost  accounting,  it  should, 
I  believe,  seek  the  co-operation  of  this  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges. 

III.  The  student  of  higher  education  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  state  institutions  have  outgrown  their  early  pa- 
rochialism. Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  majority  of  state  institutions 
were  state  institutions  only  in  the  sense  that  the  state  supported  them. 
It  was  difiicult  to  make  the  citizens  of  the  state  feel  that  the  universities 
and  state  colleges  belonged  to  them.  Conversely  there  was  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  aluinmi  of  many  state  institutions  to  regard 
their  institutions  as  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  section  or  of 
a  particular  group  within  the  state.  Nothing  else  can  account  for  the 
haphazard  location  of  universities,  land  grant  colleges  and  normal  schools. 
Nothing  else,  unless  it  be  a  conviction  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  human 
race,  can  account  for  tlie  develo]>ment  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
spar.sely  populated  commonwealth  of  two  or  more  competing  institutions 
maintained  by  public  funds.  In  fact  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  circles 
of  influence  and  of  service  of  these  institutions  expanded  until  they  cut 
across  one  anotlior.  During  the  past  two  decades  we  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment in  many  states  of  the  sharpest  kind  of  conflict  between  duplicating 
and  competing  state  institutions.    Various  devices  have  been  tried  to  bring 
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about  liarmony,  or  at  least  an  armed  truce.  Joint  boards  of  control  have 
been  created;  legislatures  have  arbitrarily  delimited  the  fields  of  the 
several  institutions;  outside  advisors  have  been  brought  in  at  considerajble 
expense  to  suggest  possible  solutions.  The  phenomena  are  diflferent  in  dif- 
ferent states.  They  need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the}'  indicate  the  growth  of  the  concept  that  state  supported  higher 
education  is  in  its  essence  a  single  enterprise  and  that  the  policies  and  of- 
ferings of  any  state  higher  institution  are  of  concern  to  all  citizens  of  the 
state.  In  other  words,  these  publicly  supported  universities  and  colleges 
have  laitely  become  state  institutions  in  fact.  Every  state  which  has  di- 
vided its  higher  educational  effort  is  finally  alive  to  the  serious  import, 
economic  and   social,   of  the  problem  of  duplication. 

And  now  the  spheres  of  influence  of  state  institutions  are  spreading 
furtlier  still.  They  overrun  the  boundaries  of  the  states  in  which  the  in- 
stitutions ai-e  located.  Some  state  institutions  are  already  national  in 
apixml  and  national  in  service.  Others  have  a  regional  constituency  which 
embraces  several  states.  The  problem  of  duplication  in  the  field  of  public 
higher  education  has  ceased  to  be  exclusiv-ely  a  state  problem.  The  nation 
is  at  lengtli  concerned — althougli  it  may  not  know  it  yet — in  the  duplica- 
tion in  adjoining  states  of  expensive  educational  facilities  for  which  there  is 
slight  demand. 

Reproduce  in  your  mind's  eye  the  educational  map  of  the  United 
States,  with  state  boundaries  for  the  moment  obliterated.  It  is  apparent 
that  higher  educational  establishments  are  verj'  unequally  and  very  illogi- 
cally  distributed.  The  state  institutions  of  neighboring  states  in  many  cases 
lie  within  a  few  hours'  run  of  one  another.  There  is  a  large  surplusage  of 
schools  and  departments  devoted  to  certiiin  kinds  of  professional  training, 
for  example,  forestry  and  mining  engineering.  There  is  an  equally  serious 
shortage  of  facilities  for  training  in  other  professions  such  as  veterinary 
medicine,  or  the  applications  of  engineering  science  to  industrial  organiza- 
tion and  management.  An  imitative  tendency  has  also  been  apparent  in 
the  development  of  state  higher  institutions.  Whenever  one  university 
establishes  a  new  professional  division,  others  are  prone  to  follow  suit  if 
they  can.  The  composite  result,  if  one  looks  at  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  is  a  striking  lack  of  correlation  between  the  educational  needs  of  the 
country  and  the  locations  and  offerings  of  the  higher  schools. 

I  submit  that  at  a  time  when  there  is  much  doubt  about  the  ability  of 
the  public  to  continue  to  support  free  higher  education,  these  conditions 
demand  remedy.  The  domain  of  higher  education  has  now  become  so  broad 
that  no  institution,  no  matter  how  wealthy,  can  occupy  it  all.  No  univer- 
sity can  any  longer  be  universal.  Every  university  must  to  a  certain  degree 
specialize.  Its  ofi"erings  must  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  its  constituents. 
As  the  field  of  knowledge  continues  to  expand  and  professional  specialties 
continue  to  multiply,  certain  universities  will  be  forced  to  provide  new 
lines  of  training  as  yet  imforeseen.  If  they  are  to  serve  their  constituencies 
adequately  with  the  money  available,  they  must  likewise  be  prepared  to 
drop  those  divisions  or  departments,  the  maintenance  of  which  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  groimd  of  educational  necessity. 

Tli&se  considerations  suggest  that  the  public  higher  institutions  should 
study  the  national  aspects  of  enterprise  in  which  they  are  engaged.     My 
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third  and  final  recommendation  to  this  body  is,  therefore,  tha/t  it  participate 
in  a  kind  of  preliminary  or  superficial  survey  of  the  distribution  of  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  and  professional  training  ait  higher  institutions 
throujjliout  the  country.  Obviously  other  groups  of  institutions  would  be 
as  much  interested  in  suoh  a  survey  as  the  members  of  this  Association, 
for  example,  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Association  of 
Teachers'  Colleges,  and  the  Association  of  National  Schools  and  perhaps  the 
Association  of  IMedical  Colleges  and  the  Association  of  Law  Schools.  You 
are  probably  aware  that  all  of  these  association®  except  one  are  represented 
in  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  principal  object  for  which  the 
Council  was  founded  was  "to  promote  and  carry  out  co-operative  action  in 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  associations  represented."  Consequently 
I  would  suggest,  if  this  proposition  meets  with  your  approval,  that  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  petition  the  American  Council 
on  Education  in  terms  somewhat  as  follows: 

"That  the  Council  appoint  a  joint  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Association  of  Teachers'  Colleges  and  such  other 
groups  of  professional  institutions  as  seem  to  be  concerned,  to  undertake  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  distribution  of  facilities  for  professional  train- 
ing and  graduate  study  in  public  and  private  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  prosecuting  the  study."   (Applause.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  this  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  the  President  has  suggested  that  I 
throw  myself  into  the  den  of  lions  and  start  the  discussion,  or  at  least  say 
something  so  that  there  will  be  some  consideration  of  these  two  important 
matters  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Association. 

I  have  felt  personally  for  a  number  of  years,  as  you  all  undoubtedly 
have,  the  lack  of  information  and  knowledge  of  really  what  was  going  on 
inside  of  the  institutions  which  I  served.  I  mean  by  that,  not  the  general 
movement  and  the  general  conditions,  but  the  specific  costs,  and  whether 
this  thing  or  that  thing  was  really  justifying  its  continuance.  One  has 
also  felt  again  and  again,  "What  are  the  future  possibilities  of  an  in- 
stitution in  the  matter  of  resources  and  income?"  And  while  one  may 
look  forward  to  the  assessment  of  property  and  a  certain  income  from  it, 
he  has  very  little  hope  that  that  income  is  going  to  expand  sufliciently  and 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  institution  which  he  serves. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that  a  fifty  per  cent  basis  of  assessment  is  about 
what  the  states,  on  the  whole,  are  levying  upon  their  total  wealth.  In 
many  of  the  states  the  total  wealth  is  increasing  but  slowly;  and  in  other 
states,  where  that  wealth  is  in  the  form  of  latent  resources — coal,  timber, 
and  lands  of  that  kind — the  control  of  them  is  so  thoroughly  under  cor- 
porate organization  that  there  is  no  one  in  legislative  bodies  that  has  the 
courage,  or,  if  he  has  the  courage,  has  sufficient  support  to  bring  them 
within  the  field  of  taxation  on  an  adequate  basis.  More  than  that,  there 
is  behind  it  all  a  failure  to  develop  a  plan  of  taxation  that  makes  it  de- 
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sirable,  even  if  you  could,  to  assess  such  properties  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
property  tax.  Thus,  you  have  the  question  of  timber  lands.  The  assess- 
ment annually  and  the  \e\j  of  a  tax  on  the  basis  of  the  general  property 
tax,  is  unquestionably  unwise,  unsatisfactory,  and  unjust.  The  same  ques- 
tion arises  regarding  coal  lands;  so  that  there  must  be  some  change  in 
the  whole  system  of  taxation  in  our  various  states. 

For  instance,  a  tax  upon  the  product  of  forest  lands  when  the  forests 
are  cut,  and  the  timber  shipped  to  the  different  ports  where  it  is  to  be 
cut  up,  is  a  proper  way  of  securing  the  necessary  income.  The  same  thing 
is  true  regarding  iron  ore  and  coal  and  oil — a  tax  upon  the  product — but 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  any  association  which  represents  these 
bodies  of  ownership  to  recognize  that  that  is  the  basis  and  the  means  of 
taxation.  The  reason  why  they  feel  that  way  is  because  they  never  know 
when  a  legislative  body,  after  they  have  once  entered  upon  such  a  policy, 
will  change  the  rate  so  that  it  will  be  in  time  confiscatory. 

So  we  are  confronted,  I  think,  with  a  very  serious  question:  First, 
what  does  it  cost  to  run  the  institutions,  and  where  can  economies  be  de- 
veloped? Second,  where  can  you  get  the  additional  funds  to  meet  the  en- 
larging spheres  of  state  universities? 

Dr.  Capen  referred  in  his  very  able  paper  to  his  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  federal  appropriations.  I  think  if  this  Association  or  some- 
body does  not  take  some  action,  you  are  going  to  find  that  these  federal 
appropriations  will  limit  the  amounts  of  money  that  you  secure  from  the 
state  governments,  for  two  or  three  reasons:  First,  because  they  specify 
the  way  in  Mhich  such  money  shall  be  spent,  and  when  it  is  so  appropriated 
it  is  always  charged  against  educational  expenditures  and  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  university  or  of  the  institution  that  receives  it.  It  means 
that  such-and-such  funds  which  a  state  has  are  taken  from  the  body  of 
those  funds  and  put  over  here  specifically,  thus  limiting  the  amount  that 
can  be  appropriated  for  general  educational  purposes. 

Besides  that,  the  federal  government  is  steadily  encroaching  upon  the 
system  of  taxation  in  the  states.  It  now  has  an  income  tax,  and  that  in- 
come tax  is  limiting  the  development  of  income  tax  systems  Inside  of  the 
states.  There  must  be  a  general  income  tax  system  in  the  United  States 
in  which  both  the  states  and  the  federal  government  shall  have  a  part  so 
far  as  the  receipts  are  concerned,  Ijecause  the  states  will  be  compelled  to 
have  income  tax  systems  sooner  or  later. 

That  being  the  case,  the  government  has  gone  further  and  said  that 
the  funds  which  are  raised  by  taxation  shall  be  expended  for  roadways. 
Thus,  all  of  our  states  are  now  raising  money,  all  the  way  from  one  million 
to  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  or  even  more  than  that,  to  meet  the  fed- 
eral appropriations  and  to  build  roads.  That  means,  with  a  limited  in- 
come from  taxation,  specified  funds  are  now  raised  to  meet  federal  ap- 
propriations to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  roadways,  necessary  as  they 
are.  Besides  this,  the  different  states  are  confronted  with  the  problems  of 
better  care  of  their  dependents  and  their  defectives.  They  must  spend  more 
money  under  the  general  awakening  of  public  opinion  regarding  defectives 
and  the  care  of  persons  under  imprisonment,  their  education,  and  the  like. 
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So  that  here,  aguvin,  is  an  expenditure  tha.t  may  be  materially  enlarged  io 
the  near  future. 

There  is  also  a  demand  that  larger  sums  shall  be  spent  upon  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  rightly  so. 

So  that  if  the  top  of  the  whole  thing— ^namely,  the  income  of  the 
state — is  practically  limited,  or  has  but  little  expansion,  and  these  things, 
which  have  public  opinion  back  of  them,  steadily  increase  in  their  demand 
upon  the  income  of  the  state,  you  can  see  where  general  education,  higher 
education,  must  necessarily  suffer  as  a  consequence. 

We  are  confronted,  therefore,  first  with  the  question.  What  are  the 
sources  of  income  of  our  different  institutions,  and  how  can  they  be  en- 
larged, and  have  we  really  a  knowledge  of  the  wealth  of  a  state  so  that  we 
can  suggest  in  appropriate  ways  the  enlargement  of  that  income?  Second, 
how  can  these  institutions  be  conducted  so  that  they  can  always  show  a 
clean  record  in  the  matter  of  the  expenditure  of  moneys?  And,  third,  how 
can  these  institutions  develop  into  larger  usefulness  as  a  consequence  of  a 
thorough  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  education? 

As  has  been  suggested,  there  is  and  must  be  a  limitation  as  to  the 
development  and  the  possibilities  of  higher  education.  It  must  be  more 
specialized  sooner  or  later.  We  cannot  all  go  on  developing  schools  of 
architecture,  even  if  it  were  wise.  We  cannot  all  go  on  developing  special 
lines  of  engineering.  We  cannot  all  go  on  developing  medical  schools,  etc. 
So  the  result  is  that  there  must  be  a  limitation.  Where  should  that  take 
place?  Shall  it  be  simply  arbitrarily  done,  or  shall  it  be  done  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  a  study  of  the  whole  situation? 

The  best  method  of  carrying  out  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  of  course, 
another  question.  The  Association  cannot  undertake  it  with  its  present 
machinery.  Its  income  is  too  small  to  do  anything.  It  might  be  done  by 
a  committee;  but  the  Committees  of  this  Association  have  been  notorious 
for  the  very  little  work  that  they  do,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that.  All  of  you  who  have 
served  upon  such  committees  know  how  hard  they  have  labored,  and  the 
results  which  have  come  forth;  and  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Every 
one  of  the  members  of  this  Association  is  burdened  with  great  adminis- 
trative problems.  He  has  not  the  time,  he  has  not  the  patience,  and  in  many 
instances  may  we  say  he  has  not  the  interest  and  perhaps  the  knowledge, 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  detailed  sides  of  cost-accounting,  and  questions  of 
that  sort.  The  matter  must  be  left  to  somebody  else.  How,  then,  can  such 
an  investigation  be  carried  out? 

It  might  have  the  patronage,  and  the  suggestions,  and  the  help  of  thia 
organization.  It  might  have  a  committee  formed  to  take  care  of  it;  but 
it  must  associate  itself  with  some  of  these  agencies,  or  bring  in  experts 
from  our  different  faculty  bodies  who  would  be  sufficiently  financed  to  pay 
their  expenses  to  undertake  these  various  investigations  and  inquiries.  But 
I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  of  this 
kind  be  done  in  the  near  future,  not  for  the  information  of  the  public 
alone,  but  for  our  own  protection  if  we  are  to  know  where  we  are  going, 
and  what  the  final  outcome  of  it  shall  be. 
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Now  I  think  I  have  fulfilled  your  injunction,  and  perhaps  other  re- 
marks will  be  made  upon  this  important  subject.      (Applause). 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  think  there  are  two  questions  here  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  one  is  whether  a  survey  at  this  time  is  desirable 
or  necessary;  and  the  other  is,  how  that  survey  should  be  made. 

We  have  had  recommendations  from  both  the  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
sented excellent  papers  this  morning — Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Capen.  There 
seems  to  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  our  eflBcient  Secretary-Treasurer  as  to 
the  advisability  of  appointing  a  special  committee  to  look  after  these 
things ;  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  we  have  and  should  have  one  com- 
mittee that  should  function  in  all  matters  referred  to  it.  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  recommendations  made  by  Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Capen  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association ;  and  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  are  doubtless  here  present  at  this  time,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  every  member  to  express  his  views  upon  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  these  suggestions,  so  that  when  the  Executive  Committee 
takes  up  these  questions  it  will  have  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  aid  it  and  guide  it  in  solving  these  matters. 

(President  Hughes  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  President  Bryan.) 

President  Kinley — Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended  to  take  any  part 
in  this  discussion;  but,  while  I  must  apologize  for  talking  so  much,  I  dis- 
agree so  completely  with  most  of  the  things  that  have  been  said,  and,  be- 
ing half  Irish,  I  also  agree  with  so  many  of  them,  that  T  feel  in  a  somewhat 
queer  position. 

I  deprecate  extremely  the  use  of  the  term  "cost-accounting"  in  connec- 
tion with  this  problem  at  all.  I  am  ready  to  agree  that  you  can  determine 
a  per  capita  expenditure,  but  you  cannot  apply  the  term  "cost-accounting" 
to  a  business  in  which  you  cannot  strike  a  balance-sheet.  We  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  accountants  altogether 
too  much.  "Cost-accounting"  is  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  captivating 
phrase,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  statement  of  any  figure  of  per  capita 
expenditure — I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  this  afternoon  myself — 
which,  for  comparative  purposes,  meant  anything.  The  per  capita  expendi- 
ture in  California  includes  different  elements  and  items  from  the  per 
capita  expenditure  in  Illinois  or  in  Michigan  in  every  case  so  far  that  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

Now,  I  admit  that  it  is  theoretically  conceivable  that  we  could,  a 
priori,  define  the  elements  that  are  to  enter  into  what  we  will  call  the  per 
capita  expenditure  in  teaching,  in  research,  in  what  not;  but  it  will  be  a 
purely  conventional  unit  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economist  and  the 
accountant — pardon  me  if  I  speak  as  an  old-fashioned  economist — and  we 
need  to  be  very  greatly  on  our  guard  against  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  our  intangible  assets  and  to  our  intangible  and  immaterial 
problems.  It  can  be  done,  as  I  say,  but  must  be  done  conventionally.  Our 
units  will  have  to  be  like  the  units  of  the  electrician,  purely  conventional 
and  arbitrary. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  very  strongly  opposed — and  I  think  my 
colleagues  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion;  certainly  on  the  matter, 
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for  example,  of  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education,  our 
council  voted  nine  to  one  against  it — I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  the 
further  extension  of  national  influence,  of  Washington  influence,  to  our 
state  institutions.  (Applause).  We  have  had  evil  enough  of  that  kind, 
both  in  depriving  us — as  has  been  intimated — of  money  which  would  have 
been  applied  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  to  our  state  education  and  to  other 
state  problems,  but  more  particularly  the  more  important  thing,  the  domi- 
nance over  our  ideals  and  the  control  of  our  educational  policies  and  in- 
stitutions.    That  is  the  essential  thing. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  that  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  and  Illinois  shall  supply,  as  they  do  supply — I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  figures — ^two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  money  necessary  for  re- 
distribution to  the  various  educational  projects  of  that  kind,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  the  strong  ought  to  help  the  weak  in  this  case  as  in 
all  others;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  government  ought  to  come 
back  to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  then  ask  us  to  put  up  some  more  money 
equal  in  amount  to  match  what  they  have  already  taken  for  us  to  do  some 
things  in  the  determination  and  control  of  which  we  have  very  little,  if 
anything,  to  say;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  set  our  faces  not  only  against 
the  extension  of  that  policy  but  toward  its  curtailment.  The  time  has 
come  when  there  is  a  reaction  in  my  part  of  the  countrj',  if  I  read  the  public 
mind  aright,  against  the  invasion — dare  one  say  this  in  1920? — of,  I  will 
call  it,  the  individuality  of  the  states  (laughter).  Now,  each  state  does 
have  an  individuality,  in  a  sense.  It  has  a  peculiar  mission,  a  peculiar 
function.  It  serves  a  peculiar  people  in  a  general  way.  You  all  know 
what  I  mean;  and  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  for  each  state  to 
discharge  its  peculiar  service  as  its  resources  become  more  and  more  lim- 
ited by  the  so-called  general,  national  policy. 

Now,  there  is  no  man  in  this  country  who  is  higher  authority  on  this 
whole  field  than  my  good  friend  Dr.  Capen;  but  even  as  to  the  facts  on 
which  we  begin  to  base  a  demand  for  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  we  should  be 
likely  to  disagree.  Now,  you  cannot  prove  your  case  by  one  instance,  but 
you  can  illustrate  it  by  one  instance. 

Dr.  Capen  referred  to  the  field  of  veterinary  science.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens that  we  have  been  looking  into  that  very  field  for  nine  months,  under 
instructions  from  the  legislature  to  report  back  at  the  next  session  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  veterinary  college.  A  commission  was  appointed ; 
that  commission  appointed  several  committees;  an  extensive  study  has 
been  making,  and  they  are  reporting  back  against  the  necessity  or  the  ad- 
visability of  doing  any  such  thing,  on  the  ground  that  the  need  of  the 
country  is  already  well  supplied  by  existing  colleges,  and  that  has  been  the 
consensus  of  the  advice  that  we  have  gotten  from  existing  institutions  and 
from  practicing  veterinarians.  What  we  shall  recommend,  in  all  prob- 
ability, is  the  establishment  of — I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  it — 
it  will  be  a  research  establishment,  or  a  research  institute  of  some  kind,  in 
which  there  will  be  a  study  of  animal  and  possibly  human  diseases,  a  com- 
bination of  the  field,  the  study  of  disease  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  hu- 
man in  origin  or  whether  it  is  animal  in  origin.  There  never  has  been 
any  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  study  of  human  diseases  and  animal 
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diseases;  yet  you  all  know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  many  of  you  better,  that 
there  is  such  a  relationship,  and  the  co-ordination  of  the  studies  is,  there- 
fore, very  necessary. 

But  I  shall  not  waste  your  time  with  any  further  comments  or  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  reasons  that  lead  me  to  feel  in  any  respect  different 
from  the  way  Dr.  Capen  evidently  feels  with  reference  to  the  method  of 
going  at  this  matter.  I  believe,  myself,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  in 
general;  but  I  believe  that  if  the  institutions  represented  in  this  body 
could  persuade  the  board  of  trustees  to  put  up  a  little  money,  each  one, 
to  make  an  independent  investigation  by  some  group  appointed  by  the 
officers  of  this  Association,  you  would  go  further  and  accomplish  more,  and 
— what  is  very  important — 'be  less  likely,  to  use  an  old  New  England  term, 
to  "rile  the  feelings"  of  a  good  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  different  states 
than  if  it  is  done,  for  example,  even  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  by 
some  other  outside  body.  There  are  lots  of  people  Avho  are  ready  to  do 
it.  I  presume  Mr.  Allen  would  be  glad  to  get  the  chance;  but  we  do  not 
want  that  kind  of  a  survey.  I  have  no  doubt  that  so^  far  as  our  people 
are  concerned,  it  would  require  very  little  persuasion  for  me  to  get  our 
board  of  trustees  to  appropriate  $500  or  $1,000  or  $2,000,  if  necessary,  as 
its  share  of  a  fund  of  this  kind  for  such  a  purpose. 

I  think,  therefore,  while  it  is  a  good  thing  to  refer  it  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  I  hope  the  Executive  Committee  will  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  methods  suggested  by  Dr.  Capen  but  the  possibility  of  doing 
it  in  some  other  way,  like  that  I  am  suggesting,  or  by  some  other  method 
that  has  not  been  suggested  by  anybody;  but,  in  any  event,  whatever  is 
done,  I  hope  we  will  see  to  it  that  we  take  care  of  our  own  households,  and 
not  let  them  be  taken  care  of  altogether  here  from  Washington     (Applause) . 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  I  think  President  Kinley  was  not 
in  the  room  when  I  began.     Were  you,  President  Kinley? 

President  Kinley — Yes,  sir. 

President  Burton — That  makes  it  still  worse.  (Laughter).  I  at- 
tempted, in  my  opening  paragraph,  to  define  succinctly  and  precisely  the 
statements  that  he  has  been  making.  I  think  I  might  as  well  admit  that 
I  am  the  one  who  was  responsible  for  making  the  suggestion  that  we  con- 
sider this  subject.  It  was  precisely  this  thing  that  led  me  to  think  that  we 
ought  to  engage  in  these  surveys  ourselves.  As  I  began  and  concluded  my 
paper,  if  we  do  not  do  it  ourselves,  some  of  these  outside  organizations  are 
going  to  do  it;  and  I  used  the  phrase  "self-survey."  I  am  sure  that  though 
President  Kinley  may  have  been  present  in  the  flesh,  he  was  not  in  the 
spirit  when  I  began  my  paper. 

President  Kinley — Pardon  me:  I  quite  agree  that  that  would  be  the 
proper  kind  of  survey — the  self-survey.     I  quite  agree  with  you. 

President  Burton — Yes;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  all  I 
had  in  mind;  and  I  think  Dr.  Capen  also  offered  explanations  at  the  be- 
ginning as  to  wliy  he  put  forward  his  point  of  view  in  just  the  form  that 
he  did. 

What  I  have  in  mind,  frankly,  is  this:  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  this  Association  might  as  well  give  evidence  of  its  reason  to  exist  or 
else  commit  suicide.     That  is  what  I  have  in  mind;  and,  frankly,  I  do  not 
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feel  that  we  are  getting  at  the  problems  that  we  ought  to  get  at  as  an 
association.  Xow,  our  discussions  and  our  papers  and  all  the  rest  of  it  are 
delightful;  I  am  in  no  purely  destructive  or  critical  mood;  but,  in  the 
light  of  the  situation  which  we  face  as  presidents  of  state  universities  in 
this  country,  we  are  not  touching  the  things  that  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  us  in  our  administrations. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  reach  out,  and  I  do  not  want  any  outside  body 
to  Bun'ey  the  University  of  Michigan;  but  what  I  want  is  for  this  Associa- 
tion to  bring  about  the  co-operation  of  these  state  universities  in  such  a 
way  that  when  we  investigate  this  or  that  phase  of  our  problems  we  will 
hare  comp.arable  data  on  the  basis  o^  which  we  may  formulate  our  policies 
and  our  judgments.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  perfectly  feasible 
proposition;  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  President  Kinley  thinks,  from  what 
he  says. 

President  Kinley — I  am  with  you  on  that. 

President  Burton — I  have  a  feeling,  just  as  President  McVey  has  said, 
that  we  have  not  the  funds,  we  have  not  efficient  committees  up  to  the 
present  moment;  but  unless  we  can  get  funds  and  unless  we  can  have 
efficient  committees,  then  I  ask  you  seriously,  w-hat  reason  have  you  and 
I,  as  busy  administrators,  to  be  down  here  in  Washington  spending  these 
days  in  this  way?  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  right  at  all  unless  we 
make  very  positive,  distinctive,  constructive  solutions  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  dealing;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  this  is  a  tre- 
mendously vital  issue  for  this  Association.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  something 
of  a  sort,  at  any  rate,  that  ought  to  put  life  into  us,  or  else  we  ought  to 
have  sufficient  insight  and  courage  to  commit  suicide. 

Pesident  Bryan — 'Mr.  President,  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  recommend  to  the  trustees  of  the  institution  which  I  represent 
to  make  an  appropriation  of  $500,  or  whatever  amoimt  might  be  deter- 
mined upon,  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  such  an  investigation  by  this 
body.  If  we  have  the  money  we  can  find  the  men  who  will  carry  out  this 
work. 

Dean  8ellery— Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  papers  of 
the  afternoon  correlate  very  closely  with  the  papers  of  the  morning,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  discussions  of  the  day  will  be  a  unit,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  advisable  to  postpone  the  question  before  the  house, 
namely,  the  reference  of  this  problem  to  the  Executive  Committee,  until 
after  the  discussions  of  the  afternoon.  I  therefore  move  that  the  motion 
to  refer  to  the  Executive  Committee  be  laid  upon  the  table  until  after  the 
discussion  of  the  afternoon. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  two  motions — the  mo- 
tion made  by  President  Hughes  to  refer  the  recommendations  offered  by 
Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Capen  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Dr.  Sellery's 
motion  to  table. 

(The  motion  to  table  was   seconded.) 

The  President — The  motion  to  table  takes  precedence  over  the  regular 
motion.  All  in  favor  of  tabling  the  motion  made  by  Dr.  Hughes,  or  post- 
poning it,  rather,  until  this  afternoon,  will  signify  it  by  saying  "aye." 
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(The  question  being  put,  the  motion  to  table  until  the  afternoon  was 
carried. ) 

The  President — I  should  like  to  ask  just  this  one  question:  I  re- 
member that  something  of  the  same  kind  of  discussion  took  place  in  this 
Association  years  ago.  It  has  come  up  several  times,  and  I  believe  when  Dr. 
Benton  was  Secretary  some  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association  send  out  questionnaires  or  endeavor  to  have  the  results  of 
questionnaires  that  were  sent  condensed  in  some  way  and  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  this  Association.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  was  asked  to  do  this.  I  do  not  wish  to  mention 
that  word  "questionnaire"  without  some  little  apology  to  this  Association; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  method  might  be  devised  by  which  we  could 
learn  something  from  these  papers  that  are  sent  around  with  so  many 
questions.  I  spend  a  very  large  part  of  my  time  either  in  trying  to 
answer  those  things  or  in  deciding  whether  it  would  be  courteous  and 
proper  to  throw  them  in  the  wastebasket;  and  when  I  do  answer  them, 
that  is  the  last  of  it.  I  never  hear  what  answers  have  been  given  by  other 
institutions.  I  think  nothing,  perhaps,  has  been  said  here  this  morning 
better  than  Dr.  Burton's  statement  that  it  is  necessary  for  these  institu- 
tions to  know  each  what  the  other  is  doing. 

Is  there  anything  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject? 

President  Kinley — As  a  matter  of  information,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  whether  anybody  here  knows  what  the  comptrollers  and  business  man- 
agers of  the  various  institutions  are  doing?  Mr.  Thorwaldsen,  of  Wis- 
consin, I  know  lias  been  busy  each  year  for  a  number  of  years  in  getting 
together  a  good  deal  of  financial  information  which  has  come  to  me,  and  I 
presume  to  others,  through  our  comptroller.  I  found  it  very  helpful.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  stuff  being  gathered  together  now — of  course  nothing  like 
what  Dr.  Burton  has  in  mind,  quite  properly;  but  there  are  a  good  many 
valuable  data  in  hand  now,  and  I  wonder  if  anybody  knows  whether  those 
have  been  assembled  and  published  ? 

President  Suzzalo — Mr.  President,  the  last  meeting  of  the  business 
oflScers  of  the  state  universities  took  up  the  question — if  I  may  use  the  ob- 
jectionable term — of  cost-accounting,  and  these  business  officers  are  now 
studying  the  question,  and  I  believe  they  have  already  accepted  the  clock 
hour  as  a  basis  for  accounting.  Just  in  what  form  the  methods  may  be 
made  uniform  has  not  yet  been  determined.  They  are  still  in  conference. 
I  know  they  asked  our  institution  if  we  would  not  send  Mr.  Stevens  on 
that  conference.  He  went,  and  he  reported  two  things:  First,  that  he 
favored  a  new  system  of  accounting  for  expenditures;  and,  second,  that  a 
definitely-arrived-at  clock  hour  be  the  basis. 

President  Burton — I  think,  Mr.  President,  they  are  meeting  next  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  at  Illinois. 

President  Kinley — Thank  you.    I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  you  will  not  throw  me  out,  but  I  want  to  say 
"Amen!"  to  what  President  Burton  said  as  to  the  work  of  this  Association. 
We  have  done  a  great  work.  I  believe  we  can  do  more.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  have  some  funds  for  such  purposes  as  this,  and  I  am  still  strong  enough 
in  faith  to  believe  that  each  institution  could  supply  a  little  for  purposes 
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of  this  kind;  and  I  hope  that  that  matter  will  be  given  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

President  Denny — Mr.  President,  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  two  papers.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  survey.  I  think  perhaps  it  may  inter- 
est the  Association  to  know  that  a  survey  made  a  little  over  a  year  ago  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington  of  our  institutions  in  Alabama 
resulted  in  our  getting  just  about  three  times  as  much  money  as  we  had 
ever  gotten  before  for  support.  I  feel  certain  that  the  chief  thing  instru- 
mental in  securing  this  increajse  in.  appropriation  was  .the  work  of  this 
body,  or  the  commission  headed  by  Dr.  Capen,  who,  I  understand,  has  pre- 
sented a  paper  here  today. 

Just  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  what  the  modus  operandi  ought  to  be,  I 
am  not  undertaking  to  say;  but  I  do  believe  that  for  institutions  like  ours, 
a  survey  made  by  some  agency  would  mean  a  great  deal  in  a  financial  way, 
and  therefore  in  the  one  way  of  developing  stronger  state  universities  in 
the  South.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion,  therefore,  to  put  into  the  record 
my  own  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Capen  and 
Dr.  Jarvis  and  others  who  conducted  that  survey  in  Alabama. 

The  President — If  I  understand  this  discussion  aright,  it  seems  to  me 
the  problem  is  to  find  some  agency  that  will  not  conduct  surveys  at  the 
state  universities,  but  will  standardize  the  self-surveys.  Is  not  that  your 
idea? 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  I  think  the  thing  is  pretty  clear. 
Suppose  we  said  to  ourselves  today  that  we  wanted  to  study  this  whole 
question  of  taxation ;  and  suppose  that  this  organization  said  that  on  some 
basis  we  would  pay  $500  or  $300  apiece,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  sup- 
pose we  turned  over  $10,000  or  $15,000  to  a  group  of  three  to  five  of  our 
best  men  in  that  field  to  make  that  study  for  us,  having  our  own  men 
studying  our  own  situation,  entirely  under  our  own  control,  but  studying 
it  nationally,  if  you  please — that  is,  as  applied  to  all  of  our  institutions: 
I  think  the  results  would  be  very  illuminating  and  very  helpful,  and  that 
it  would  produce  the  results  such  as  those  referred  to  by  President  Denny 
in  his  state. 

It  was  that  sort  of  thing  that  I  had  in  mind — that  it  might  be  done 
in  such  a  way  that  when  we  Avere  through  we  would  really  know  that  we 
had  a  comprehensive  viewing  of  that  particular  problem. 

The  President — Doctor,  will  you  bear  that  in  mind  and  bring  it  up  at 
the  meeting  this  afternoon,  when  we  will  have  to  decide  just  exactly  what 
shall  be  done  in  regard  to  this  matter? 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  differ  with  Dr.  Burton  on  one  thing.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  Association  has  failed  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  Even  if  it  has  not  solved  all  the  problems  that  confront  our  state 
universities,  and  even  if  we  do  fail,  even  if  we  shall  fail  to  solve  these 
problems  that  were  submitted  here  this  morning,  I  find  it  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  and  the  very  keenest  delight  to  attend  these  meetings; 
and  I  believe  that  the  papers  that  were  read  here  yesterday  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  every  college  president  who  heard  them  or  who  will  read 
them  hereafter.     I   consider  the  time  well   spent  in  attending  these  con- 
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ventions,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  made  that  complaint,  Dr.  Burton.  (Laughter). 
I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
invited  to  discuss  the  subject  of  "The  Division  of  Labor  Among  University 
Libraries" — Mr.  J.  T.  Gerould,  of  Princeton  University.      (Applause). 


THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOR  AMONG  UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARIES 

Address  by  Mr.  J.  T.   Gerould,  of  Princeton  University,  former 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Gerould — The  matter  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  this  morn- 
ing is  a  detail  of  the  very  point  made  by  Dr.  Capen,  and  I  wish  that  what 
I  say  may  be  considered  in  that  sense. 

For  a  number  of  years,  it  has  been  my  annual  task  to  collect  and 
to  distribute  the  statistics  of  our  larger  university  libraries;  and  while, 
owing  to  varying  methods  of  accounting,  the  results  are  never  entirely 
commensurate  or  satisfactory,  studied  through  a  period  of  years  the  figures 
are  capable  of  yielding  some  interesting  conclusions. 

They  show,  for  example,  that  the  largest  university  library,  that  of 
Harvard,  has  nearly  doubled  in  size  in  the  last  eight  years  and  that  it 
added  87,500  to  its  collections  during  the  last  year;  that  Chicago,  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  Illinois  and  Yale  have,  during  the  eight  years,  added  in  excess 
of  200,000  volumes,  and  California,  Leland  Stanford,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton,  have  each  added  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100,000. 

As  a  result  of  this  accelerated  growth  in  the  aggregate  of  the  col- 
lections, in  the  amount  of  money  available  both  for  purchase  and  for 
administration,  our  libraries,  particularly  in  the  larger  institutions,  are 
attaining  a  size  which  is  respectable;  though  there  are  still  too  many  uni- 
versities which  have  been  unable  to  expand  their  resources  to  the  point 
where  they  can  provide  even  for  the  legitimate  demands  of  undergraduate 
instruction,  to  say  nothing  of  supplying  the  facilities  for  higher  study. 

The  problem  that  these  institutions  are  facing  is  a  serious  one,  and 
with  the  increasing  cost  of  books  and  the  widening  range  of  the  curricu- 
lum, it  is  one  that  must  be  faced  and  solved,  if  our  university  instruction 
is  to  be  worthy  of  its  name.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  phase  of  university  administration  but  rather  to 
inquire  whether  in  the  institutions  with  a  larger  budget,  a;ble  to  make  more 
generous  provision  for  their  libraries,  we  are  getting  a  maximum  result 
from  the  money  spent. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  one  who  undertakes  to  carry  on  research  work 
is  not  confronted,  at  some  point  in  his  investigations',  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  una>ble  to  complete  it  to  his  owti  and  his  colleagues'  satisfaction,  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  secure,  either  in  the  library  of  his  own  institution 
or  in  any  of  the  others  to  which  he  has  access,  some  reference  which  to 
him   is  vital.     Too   frequently   this   causes   discouragement  and   prevents 
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the  completion  of  studies  of  real  value.  If  he  does  publish  he  is  likely  to 
find  that,  through  his  failure  to  consult  the  citation  for  which  he  has 
sought,  his  results  have  been  secured  at  an  earlier  date,  by  some  Dane  or 
Russian,  or  they  are  vitiated  by  some  discovery  with  which  he  should  have 
been  acquainted. 

Through  the  system  of  interlibrary  loans,  it  is  possible  for  a  scholar, 
working  at  any  institution,  to  secure  needed  books  from  almost  any  other, 
provided  that  he  or  his  institution  will  pay  the  cost  of  transportation. 
There  is  no  method  by  which  he  may  know,  however,  where  the  particular 
book  or  periodical  which  he  needs  is  to  be  found.  It  is  only  by  writing 
to  one  institution  after  another  that  he  can,  if  he  is  fortunate,  secure  the 
reference  for  which  he  seeks.  It  is  the  frequent  experience  of  every  li- 
brarian and  of  the  scholars  whom  he  is  attempting  to  serve,  that,  try  as 
faithfully  as  he  may,  a  copy  of  the  book  cannot  be  found.  It  may  exist, 
concealed  in  some  smaller  institution  to  which  it  has  not  occurred  to  him 
to  apply,  or  it  may  not  be  in  any  American  library. 

The  remedy  for  the  first  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the  preparation 
of  regional  lists  of  periodicals,  such  as  the  so-called  Midwestern  list,  rep- 
resenting the  resources  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley,  which  is  in  preparation  and  nearly  ready  for  preliminary  printing; 
and  by  the  publication  of  surveys  of  the  holdings  of  our  universities  in  the 
several  fields  of  investigation.  This  task  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, for  it  must  be  the  work  of  experts,  not  librarians  but  scholars,  each 
working  with  his  own  field. 

It  is  with  the  second  of  the  scholar's  difficulties  which  I  wish  to  call 
particularly  to  your  attention,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  possible,  with 
the  facilities  at  our  command,  so  to  organize  the  collection  of  books  that  we 
shall  be  moving  toward  a  definite  end  and  that  we  may  eventually  hope  to 
reach  a  condition  under  which  a  scholar,  working  in  whatever  field,  may 
know  where  to  go  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  finding  a  library  nearly 
if  not  quite  complete  for  his  purpose. 

Where  is  there  in  the  country  anything  like  complete  files  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  scores  of  French  archaeological,  literary  and  historical 
societies,  of  the  government  publications  of  the  smaller  European  or  South 
American  governments.  Why  should  two  institutions  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  each  other  undertake  the  large  expense  involved  in  the  purchase 
in  duplicate  of  the  less  used  sets,  such  as  the  Archives  departmentales,  or 
the  trade  publications,  which  are  the  source  for  the  history  of  American 
industry. 

Except  in  three  or  four  of  our  larger  cities,  in  which  there  is  some 
degree  of  limitation  of  field  among  the  local  libraries,  our  libraries  are  all 
purchasing  almost  without  a  knowledge  or  regard  for  what  other  institu- 
tions in  their  region  already  have  or  intend  to  buy. 

Comparatively  few  scholars  have  the  bibliographic  sense,  the  willing- 
ness to  prepare  careful  lists  of  needed  books.  When  they  do  go  to  this 
labor,  it  is  frequently  useless  because  of  the  small  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  purchase  at  any  one  time.  In  those  rare  cases  when  the  capable 
bibliographer  and  the  necessary  funds  are  associated,  the  chances  are  that, 
after  the  collection  is  under  way,  the  scholar  is  called  to  another  institu- 
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tion  and  collecting  in  that  particular  field  ceases.  Our  larger  libraries, 
and  many  of  our  smaller  ones,  are  full  of  ambitious  collections  which  have 
been  orphaned  in  this  way  and  are  now  relatively  useless. 

In  the  institution  which  I  last  had  the  honor  to  serve,  there  was  col- 
lected, for  example,  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure,  an  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  seventeenth  century  English  history.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  year  the  man  whose  scholarship  was  responsible  for  the  collection  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  another  university,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  adminis- 
tration— and  I  am  not  calling  them  in  any  sense  into  question — made  it 
necessary  to  replace  him  by  another  whose  field  was  American  history. 

Similar  examples  might  be  cited  in  almost  every  institution. 

In  other  words,  our  libraries  are  growing  with  little  thought  of  any 
aim  other  than  that  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  moment,  and  they  are 
failing  in  any  satisfactory  recognition  of  their  duty  to  provide  for  the 
larger  needs  of  American  scholarship.  Faculties  and  their  members  come 
and  go.  The  institution  remains.  No  librarian  is  worth  his  salt  if  he 
fails  to  keep  constantly  before  him,  not  only  what  his  institution  may  be- 
come next  year  or  five  years  hence,  but,  very  clearly,  what  it  may  be  in 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  He  should  attempt,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to 
direct  its  growth  along  other  than  haphazard  and  fortuitous  lines. 

Unfortunately  librarians  are,  without  the  definite  co-operation  of  the 
administration  of  which  they  are  a  part,  able  to  do  but  little;  and  unless 
the  administration  sees  the  future  of  its  library  from  the  point  of  view  I 
have  attempted  to  outline,  its  progress  will  be  halting. 

If  the  institution  should  desire  to  undertake  a  conscious  program 
of  development  it  cannot  plan  wisely  without  co-ordinating  its  program 
with  those  of  other  universities  within  its  region. 

Any  attempt  at  universality  is  of  course  vain.  Except  within  limited 
fields,  even  the  British  Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  Harvard  University  Library,  cannot  be  consulted  with 
any  hope  of  finding  a  complete  collection.  The  library  must  of  necessity, 
if  it  aspires  to  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  scholarship,  limit  its  in- 
tensive collection  (I  am  speaking  of  course  not  at  all  of  the  books  needed 
for  undergraduate  study)  to  rigidly  predetermined  lines,  followed  con- 
sistently from  year  to  year;  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  compete  in  col- 
lection with  other  institutions  within  its  region  which  have  developed  or 
are  developing  certain  others. 

Sometimes  these  lines  may  be  determined  more  or  less  fortuitously. 
A  university  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  become  possessed,  by  gift,  of  a 
splendid  collection,  such  as  the  Wrenn  library  of  eighteenth  century  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Texas,  or  the  Bancroft  library  of  Pacific  history 
at  the  University  of  California,  or  the  White  library  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  famous  Petrach  collection  at  Cornell.  In  such  cases  its  duty 
is  clear.  It  must  keep  this  collection  not  as  something  dead  but  as  a  living, 
worki>ng  instrument  for  research,  to  which  everything  available,  not  yet 
represented  within  it,  is  added.  The  duty  of  surrounding  institutions  is 
equally  clear.  It  would  be  foolish  for  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  the  collections  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  in- 
dustrial history  or  for  the  latter  to  vie  with  the  former  in  the  field  of 
aeventeenth  century  English  history. 
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In  endeavoring  to  formulate  into  a  practicable  program  the  ideas  which 
I  have  outlined  it  is  evident. 

1.  That  the  country  is  too  large  and  distances  are  too  great  to  work 
out  any  such  scheme  on  other  than  a  regional  basis.  While  books  may  be 
and  are  loaned  between  libraries,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  apart, 
the  scholar  wants  to  consult  ordinarily  not  one  book  but  many,  and  he 
must  go  to  the  place  where  the  books  are  if  he  is  to  get  the  major  ad- 
vantage. 

2.  Such  a  scheme  must  involve,  at  its  inception  and  throughout  the 
years,  the  acceptance  of  the  policy  by  the  administrations  of  the  co-operat- 
ing institutions  and  their  definite  support  of  it  by  keeping  on  their  re- 
spective staffs,  in  so  far  as  they  are  able,  men  who  are  specialists  in  the 
fields  accepted  as  their  own. 

3.  A  study  of  the  existing  resources  for  graduate  instruction  must  he 
made  so  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  the  scholars 
in  each  field  what  each  institution  has  already  collected  and  what  their 
plans  for  the  future  are. 

4.  There  must  be  a  carefully  studied  and  planned  division  of  the 
field  among  the  institutions  concerned. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  and,  I  do  not  believe,  wholly  Utopian 
ideal,  may  I  suggest  that  the  executives  of  a  group  of  institutions,  such  as 
those  within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  Chicago  might  agree  that  such 
a  plan  was  worth  trying.  They  would  then  form  committees  consisting 
of  representatives  of  their  several  departments  giving  graduate  instruc- 
tion, English,  Economics,  Botany,  History,  etc.,  whose  duty  it  should  be, 
after  a  mature  consideration  of  existing  collections  and  of  the  possibilitiea 
of  financial  support,  to  accept  tentatively,  each  for  his  own  institution, 
certain  specific  phases  of  the  larger  field,  to  be  developed  in  an  intensive 
and  complete  way  as  fast  as  funds  can  be  provided.  The  institutions  with 
smaller  financial  support  might  accept  but  a  single  specific  subject  in  each 
of  the  larger  groups,  while  the  larger  institutions  might  agree  to  become 
responsible  for  several. 

Such  a  survey  would  involve  some  time  and  money,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  one  of  the  large  foundations  interested  in  promoting  educa- 
tion might  gi'ant  the  necessary  financial  support. 

When  these  departmental  studies  have  been  completed,  their  results 
should  be  co-ordinated  by  the  executives  and  accepted  by  the  governing 
boards  as  a  matter  of  university  policy  to  be  supported  by  continuing 
appropriations;  and,  I  repeat,  in  so  far  as  possible,  by  retaining  on  the 
university  staff  specialists  in  the  fields  accepted. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  policy  which  I  am  advocating 
is  a  positive  and  not  a  negative  one.  Xo  institution  can  or  should  bind 
itself  not  to  buy,  to  suit  the  immediate  needs  of  work  actually  going  on, 
books  on  any  subject.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  self-evident.  It  can,  how- 
ever, and  this  is  a  very  different  thing,  agree  to  collect  intensively  on  the 
lumber  industrj'  or  on  Wordsworth,  on  the  Chartist  movement  or  on  gas 
engines,  on  folk-lore  or  on  Goethe,  on  fungi  or  on  French  archaeology. 

No  one  would  be  so  foolish  to  expect  one  hundred  per  cent  results  for 
such  a  program.     The  world  has  very  few  examples  of  such  success.     I  be- 
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lieve  however  that  it  will  richly  repay  for  the  labor  involved  and  that  if 
this,  or  some  similar  plan,  is  adopted,  our  libraries  will  be  moving  to- 
gether toward  a  definite  aim  and  not,  as  at  present,  progressing  each  along 
a  path  which  is  constantly  turning,  toward  an  uncertain  goal. 

That  the  suggested  program  is  difficult  of  accomplishment,  I  am  fully 
aware,  but  so  is  almost  everything  that  is  worth  while.  I  have  never  yet 
found,  however,  that  I  have  reached  any  place  for  which  I  was  unwilling 
to  start,  and  difficulties  which  seem  unsurmountable  at  a  distance  are  fre- 
quently resolved  when  near  at  hand.     (Applause). 

The  President — I  am  pleased  to  see  that  our  United  States  Oommas- 
sioner  of  Education  has  honored  us  with  his  presence  this  morning,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  him  if  he  will  not  say  a  few  words  to  this  body:  Dr. 
Claxton .      { Applause ) . 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON, 
U.  S.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Claxton — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  This  vear,  as  last,  the 
colleges  have  a  large  increase  in  attendance  and  a  consequent  lack  of  funds. 
Some  believe  this  increase  in  college  attendance  to  be  temporary;  that  it  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  those  whose  entrance  into  college  was  belated  by  the 
war.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  we  may,  I  believe,  expect  con- 
stant and  rapid  increase  in  college  attendance  for  a  decade  or  two  at  least. 
Ten  years  from  now  the  number  of  students  in  college  will  probably  be 
fifty  per  cent  greater  than  it  now  is. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  demand  for  men  and  women  of 
college  training  is  much  greater  than  before  the  war,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  increase.  Our  life  and  industries  are  becoming  much  more 
complex  than  in  the  past.  We  are  now  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  great  commercial  nation  as  we  have 
not  been  in  the  past.  Our  population  has  passed  the  hundred  million 
mark.  Ovir  wealth  increases  with  great  rapidity.  The  need  for  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  with  more  preparation  than  can  be  gained  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  recognized. 

Last  year  the  United  States  produced  two-fifths  of  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  world;  $50,000,000,000  for  the  United  States,  $70,000,000,- 
000  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  proportion,  no  doubt,  will  continue. 
This  means  large  increase  in  industrial  activities,  and  constant  demand  for 
the  erection  of  new  industrial  plants.  Agriculture  is  becoming  more  scien- 
tific and  country  home  life  more  intelligent.  All  the  men  and  women  who 
graduate  from  the  agricultural  colleges  will  find  immediate  demand  for 
their  services,  however  large  the  numbers  may  be.  At  a  conference  on 
education  for  highway  engineering  and  highway  transport  held  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  months  ago  it  was  stated  by  a  committee  of  experts  that  there 
would  be  need  for  500  new  highway  engineers  every  year  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Another  committee  of  experts  reported  that  the  automotive  in- 
dustries and  highway  transport  would  need  not  less  than  2,500  new  college 
graduates  every  year   for  the   next  ten  years;   a  total  of  5,000  highway 
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engineers  and  25,000  persons  prepared  for  service  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustries and  highway  transport. 

As  soon  as  conditions  become  more  stable,  there  will  be  great  in- 
dustrial development  in  other  countries,  in  China,  in  Russia,  in  the  South 
American  countries,  in  the  newly  formed  States  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  trained  men  for  the  direction  of  these  industries  must  come 
largely  from  the  United  States.  The  colleges  and  universities  of  other 
countries  Avere  practically  deserted  during  the  great  war.  In  most  coun- 
tries few  boys  were  prepared  for  college  during  these  years.  China  seems 
to  be  in  the  same  stage  of  development  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  as  the  Southern  States  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The 
Chinese  wish  to  buy  mill  machinery  from  the  United  States  and  when  they 
buy  machinery  they  want  trained  men  to  come  with  it  and  install  it.  They 
also  depend  upon  them  for  the  development  of  power  to  run  the  machinery. 
Similar  conditions  will  soon  prevail  in  Russia  and  probably  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  have  been  recently  informed  that  there  seems  now  to  be  a  be- 
ginning of  highway  construction  in  China,  and  that  the  Chinese  look  to  the 
United  States  for  highway  engineers. 

Leadership  in  other  things  than  agriculture,  industries,  and  commerce 
is  coming  to  us.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  the  obligation  to  take  the  lead 
in  scientific  investigation,  in  art  and  literature,  in  architecture,  in  sculpture, 
and  in  other  fine  arts.  Other  countries  expect  us  to  take  this  leadership. 
Recently  a  great  teacher  of  architecture  in  Paris  said  to  an  American 
student  "We  look  to  America  for  new  things  in  architecture."  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  an  eminent  French  educator  said  to  me  "We  look  to  America 
for  leadership  in  education,  and  for  leadership  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lems of  education  for  democracy." 

Our  pioneer  days  are  past.  We  are  entering  on  a  new  stage  of  de- 
velopment, a  new  period  in  our  life  and  history.  In  this  period  there  will 
be  opportunity  and  demand  for  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  best  training. 

Another  reason  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  graduating  from  the  high  schools. 
It  is  from  these  that  the  colleges  draw.  There  was  a  time  when  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  who  could  go  to  college  was  very  limited.  Prepara- 
tion for  college  could  be  had  only  in  private  preparatory  schools,  and  only 
those  who  had  money  enough  and  felt  the  obligation  sent  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  these  schools.  There  were  few  public  high  schools  and  those 
few  did  not  feel  the  obligation  of  preparing  their  students  for  college  en- 
trance. Probably  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  all  our  educational  history 
has  been  the  development  of  the  public  high  school.  There  are  this  year 
approximately  five  times  as  many  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  the  United  States  as  there  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  these  boys  and 
girls  come  from  all  classes  of  society.  They  are  interested  in  agriculture, 
in  the  industries,  in  commerce,  in  the  professions,  in  scientific  investigation, 
in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  civic  and  political  life.  Economic  conditions 
have  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  much  larger  numbers  of  parents  are 
now  able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  sons  and  daughters  in  college  for 
two,  three  or  four  years.     The  increment  of  increase  in  high  school  attend- 
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ance  grows  larger  from  year  to  year.  We  are  approaching  the  period  of 
universal  high  school  education.  This  large  increase  in  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  graduating  from  the  high  school  and  the  improved  economic  con- 
ditions will  result  in  much  larger  college  enrollment. 

Much  larger  amounts  of  money  will  be  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
colleges,  the  universities  and  technical  schools.  The  state  universities, 
and  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  will  need  larger  ap- 
propriations; private  institutions  larger  endowments.  The  equipment  must 
be  enlarged.  The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  must  be  multiplied. 
These  must  be  paid  much  larger  salaries  than  they  have  been  paid  in  the 
past.  Recently,  an  interesting  list  has  been  published  of  professors  and 
instructors  who  have  left  colleges  and  universities  for  other  employment, 
usually  at  salaries  from  fifty  to  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent  larger  than 
they  were  formerly  receiving. 

Reports  coming  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  indicate  that  many  state- 
supported  universities  and  colleges  have  not  admitted  all  the  students 
that  have  applied.  One  state  college  reported,  as  early  as  August,  that  it 
had  turned  away  1,100  applicants.  That  school  is  supported  by  taxes  of 
all  the  people  of  the  state.  I  submit  that  any  institution  thus  supported 
has  no  more  right  to  refuse  to  admit  young  men  and  women  prepared  to 
enter  and  profit  by  its  work  than  a  local  high  school  or  district  elementary 
Bchool  has  to  turn  away  the  children  of  men  and  women  who  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Nor  can  a  state  afford  to  refuse  oppor- 
tunity to  any  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  preparation  for  higher, 
finer,  and  better  service  to  society,  state  and  nation. 

Not  only  must  there  be  larger  appropriations  and  endowments  for 
these  institutions  of  higher  learning;  we  must  learn  greater  economy  in 
their  support  and  management,  and  many  economies  are  possible. 
Almost  everywhere  the  lower  college  classes  are  over-crowded.  In 
many  institutions  the  enrollment  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes  is  com- 
paratively small,  in  many  so  small  that  the  cost  of  instruction  in  these 
classes  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
classes.  Until  recently,  all  colleges  attempted  to  give  the  full  four  years 
of  instruction  regardless  of  the  adequacy  of  their  equipment  and  the  size 
of  their  income.  The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges 
should  be  welcomed  and  accelerated.  The  junior  colleges  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  which  are  established  as  integral  parts  of  the  public  high  school 
systems  and  those  which  are  made  by  a  transformation  of  colleges  already 
in  existence.  Of  both  kinds  there  are  approximately  100  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  much  interested  in  both,  but  particularly  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  four-year  colleges  which  are  unable  to  do  effectively  the  full  four 
years  college  work.  There  are  approximately  250  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  which  might  well  cease  to  give  instruction  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  and  concentrate  all  of  their  means  of  men,  money  and  equipment  on 
doing  in  the  largest  and  most  effective  way  possible  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  Standards  of  admission  in  these  schools  should 
be  the  same  as  to  other  colleges.  Experience  is  already  showing  that  the 
attendance  in  the  first  two  college  years  of  such  institutions  will  be  much 
larger  than  was  the  total  attendance  in  the  four  college  years.  This  tends 
to  relieve  the  over-crowding  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  larger  colleges  and 
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universities.  There  are  now  many  such  institutions  in  which  the  number 
of  freshmen  is  so  great  as  to  practically  create  a  mob.  Many  of  the  smaller 
institutions  are  spending  two-thirds  or  more  of  their  income  on  a  third  or 
less  of  their  students  in  the  higher  classes.  It  will  cost  much  less  to  teach 
these  students  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  larger  and  better  equipped  schools 
and  the  money  thus  saved  can  be  better  used  in  teaching  students  more 
effectively  than  they  can  be  taught  in  the  over-crowded  classes  of  the  larger 
schools. 

I  have  recently  had  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  list  of  all 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  showing  their  income,  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  teaching.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
variation  in  cost  from  $75  to  $750. 

Many  other  economies  in  education  are  possible.  We  should  find  and 
practice  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  I  am  therefore  interested  in  the 
matter  which  you  discussed  this  morning — a  proper  study  of  the  state- 
supported  colleges  and  universities,  the  work  they  do,  their  relation  to  the 
high  schools,  and  to  other  colleges  in  the  state,  their  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  their  relation  to  the  normal  schools,  additions  and 
changes  necessary  to  enable  them  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  and  needs  of  society.    •. 

As  presidents  of  state  universities,  you  are  interested  in  all  parts  of 
the  public  school  systems  of  your  state.  Just  now  heavy  obligations  rest 
upon  you.  The  public  school  system  in  almost  all  states  has  reached  a 
crisis;  in  many  places  there  is  danger  of  it  breaking  down.  The  crisis 
consists  in  this :  that  whereas  in  the  past,  although  we  paid  comparatively 
low  salaries  to  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  our  habit  of  paying  to 
beginners  and  teachers  w'ithout  professional  preparation  about  as  much 
as  we  paid  to  those  with  more  experience  and  preparation,  and  the  economic 
conditions  and  demands  of  professional  life  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
bring  into  the  elementary  and  secondary  public  schools  for  a  few  years  at 
least  men  and  women  of  the  best  native  ability,  those  who  later  became 
great  homemakers,  leaders  in  society,  successful  engineers,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, editors,  captains  of  industry,  statesmen.  Many  of  these  were 
young  men  and  women  of  fine  culture,  and  some  had  good  general  educa- 
tion. They  remained  in  the  schools  for  two,  three  or  four  years  while 
waiting  to  grow  old  enough  to  be  permitted  to  do  other  things,  such  as 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  law,  to  attain  the  maturity  necessary  to  begin 
real  preparation  for  other  professions,  to  earn  the  money  necessary  for 
their  education  for  these  other  professions  or  occupations,  or  to  get  a 
little  money  to  start  in  business.  They  had  no  professional  preparation 
and  no  definite  knowledge  of  teaching,  yet  it  was  good  for  boys  and  girls 
to  come  into  contact  with  them  because  of  their  general  education,  their 
culture  and  their  personal  character. 

But  these  things  have  passed  away.  Economic  conditions  now  make  it 
possible  for  most  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  other  professions  to  go  to 
college  and  get  their  preparation  at  once.  The  fact  that  high  school  edu- 
cation and  two  or  more  years  in  college  are  demanded  as  a  pre-requisite 
to  professional  training  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  remain  in  school 
continuously  and  not  stop  by  the  way  to  teach.  If  they  must  earn  money 
to  continue  their  education   for  other  work,  they  can  earn  it  much  more 
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quickly  in  other  occupations  which  are  less  irksome.  For  these  reasons 
we  may  not  again  expect  to  have  as  teachers  for  short  periods  in  our 
schools  so  many  young  men  and  women  of  good  native  ability  and  fine 
culture.  We  must  on  the  other  hand  make  up  our  minds  to  be  content 
with  a  rapidly  shifting  group  of  persons  of  mediocre  ability  and  less,  and 
left  overs  of  these  who  have  not  enough  energy,  self-confidence  and  initia- 
tive to  induce  them  to  leave  the  schools  with  their  poor  pay  and  take  their 
chances  in  other  professions  and  occupations.  The  more  academic  and 
professional  preparation  we  demand  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  the  fewer  men  and  women  of  good  native  ability  and  of 
positive  and  aggressive  character  may  we  expect  to  have,  unless  there  are 
large  increases  in  the  pay  of  teachers. 

We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  must  rise  to  a  much 
higher  plane,  demand  adequate  preparation  of  teachers,  pay  them  much 
higher  salaries  and  so  adjust  their  pay  as  to  recognize  proven  ability  and 
to  induce  the  best  teachers  to  stay  until  and  after  they  have  gained  the 
power  and  skill  that  can  come  only  from  intelligent  experience,  or  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  be  content  with  teachers  of  mediocre  ability  and 
passive  and  negative  characters.  To  induce  men  and  women  of  the  best 
native  ability  and  of  fine  culture  to  enter  teaching  as  a  profession  we  shall 
have  to  pay  teachers  about  as  much  as  such  men  and  women  may  expect 
to  make  in  other  professions  demanding  the  same  amount  of  preparation, 
requiring  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  involving  the  same  amount  of 
responsibility. 

We  shall  have  to  pay  teachers  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  we  have 
paid  in  the  past.  The  average  salary  of  elementarj^  and  high  school  teach- 
ers in  city  and  country  is  now  about  $750.  The  average  will  have  to  be 
$2,000  at  least.  Instead  of  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  teachers' 
salaries  we  shall  have  to  pay  approximately  two  billions  of  dollars.  Other 
costs  of  school  may  not  increase  quite  so  much,  but  the  total  cost  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  must  soon  approximate  two  and  one-half 
billions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  cost  of  all  schools  three  billions. 

Presidents  of  state  universities  should  take  the  lead  in  showing  the 
people  of  their  states  that  education,  elementary,  secondary  and  higher,  is 
not  an  expense  but  an  investment  that  will  give  power  to  produce  wealth 
to  carry  other  burdens  which  we  must  carry  at  this  time.  Federal  taxes 
for  the  expenses  of  war  were  nearly  six  billions  of  dollars  last  year,  nine 
times  as  much  as  we  are  paying  to  all  school  teachers  in  the  United  States 
in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  schools.  There  is  also  demand  for 
large  appropriations  for  building  highways  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
In  making  campaigns  for  increased  school  funds  and  for  larger  appropria- 
tions for  higher  education  it  is  necessary  to  convince  the  people  and  their 
representatives  in  tax-levying  bodies  that  they  can  carry  these  burdens 
without  impoverishing  themselves,  and  that  these  burdens  will  only  tend 
to  make  other  burdens  lighter.  Such  a  campaign  and  such  teaching  is  now 
needed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

There  are  only  three  factors  in  the  production  of  wealth  and  wealth- 
prod^icing  power  of  the  people  in  any  nation,  state  or  community.  These 
are  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  the  native  ability  of  the  people, 
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and  education.  The  first  two  factors  are  practically  unchangeable.  Natural 
resources  can  not  be  increased  except  as  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the 
people  may  help  them  to  lay  hold  of  the  natural  resources  of  other  countries 
or  sections  than  that  in  which  they  live.  Native  ability  of  people  can  be 
changed  only  very  slowly.  The  only  changeable  factor  is  that  of  education. 
The  one  fundamental  thing  which  we  can  do  to  increase  wealth  and  the 
wealth-producing  power  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  education  and 
change  its  quality  so  as  to  make  it  take  hold  more  closely  on  the  life  of 
the  people  and  the  work  they  do.  We  may  do  many  secondary  things  for 
the  increase  of  wealth.  We  may  build  roads,  develop  water  power,  establish 
industrial  plants  and  invent  labor-saving  machinery,  provided  we  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill.  But  these  secondary  agencies  depend  upon  the 
primary  agency  of  education. 

The  universities  over  which  you  preside  should  teach  the  people  these 
things  and  should  persuade  them  to  better  support  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
and  grades.  - 

Our  public  school  system,  including  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
schools,  is  our  greatest  co-operative  enterprise.  Through  it,  in  theory  at 
least,  all  pay  in  proportion  to  their  ability  regardless  of  their  wealth,  in 
order  that  all  may  have,  regardless  of  their  poverty  and  all  other  condi- 
tions, as  nearly  as  possible  full  and  equal  opportunity  for  the  education 
which  makes  for  individual  development  and  culture,  for  industrial  and 
economic  efficiency,  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  (Ap- 
plause) . 

The  President — I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  very  important  business  to  transact  this  afternoon,  and  I  think  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  session  should  begin  promptly  at  two  o'clock, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  full  attendance  of  all  members. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(The  Association  then  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  same 
day. ) 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 


November  13,  1920 

President  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  Presiding 
The  President — The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 
I  now  have  the  privilege,  gentlemen,  of  introducing  for  the  discussion 

of   "The  Need   of   Increased   Revenues   for    State   Universities,"   President 

Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.      (Applause). 

THE  NEED  OF  INCREASED  REVENUES  FOR  STATE 

UNIVERSITIES 

Address  by  President  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois 

President  Kinley — Mr.   President  and  gentlemen:      I  puzzled  a  good 

deal  over  what  should  be  the  content  of  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject 

before  such  a  body.     It  was  very  clear  that  there  was  no  need  of  trying  to 

prove  that  there  was  a  need  for  increased  income.     You  all  feel  it;  and  it 
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was  very  clear,  too,  that  probably  no  one  of  us  had  hit  upon  any  general 
plan,  no  one  perhaps  can  hit  upon  any  general  plan,  to  supply  that  need. 
Therefore  I  finally  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  present,  as  briefly  as 
may  be,  a  few  considerations  as  to  the  question  whether  or  not  that  need 
of  increasing  revenue  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  whether  there  are  any 
general  principles  on  the  basis  of  which  it  might  be  met. 

The  field  of  my  subject,  like  Caesar's  Gaul,  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  Why  do  state  universities  need  increased  revenues?  How  much 
should  the  increase  be?    How  may  it  best  be  secured? 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is  by  no  means  the  least  important. 
Large  sums  are  expended  on  the  state  universities.  Their  owners,  the 
public,  are  very  properly  asking  why  they  need  more.  The  universities 
must  justify  their  demands  for  expansion  of  their  revenues  by  carefully 
accounting  for  their  past  and  present  actions  and  the  presentation  of  rea- 
sons that  appeal  to  the  thinking  public  as  sound. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  why  the  state  universities  need 
more  money  is  found  in  the  obvious  facts  that  the  nominal  income  of  these 
universities  has  increased  but  slowly  in  recent  years,  while  the  purchasing 
power  of  that  income  has  fallen  approximately  one-half,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  students  has  suddenly  and  largely  increased.  In  other 
words,  these  universities  are  called  on  to  do  fifty  per  cent  more  work,  on 
about  half  the  value-income.  I  need  not  recite  the  points  of  the  story  now 
familiar  to  the  country  of  inadequate  salaries,  inadequate  equipment,  and 
insufficient  buildings. 

However,  while  the  present  need  for  increased  revenue,  because  of  the 
facts  just  recounted,  is  obvious  to  and  admitted  by  all,  and  will  undoubted- 
ly be  provided  for  by  the  respective  state  legislatures,  an  equally  import- 
ant matter  is  the  provision  of  some  system  of  increasing  revenues  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  future  under  conditions  somewhat  more  normal 
than  those  of  the  past  three  years.  If  the  present  needs  of  the  universities 
are  met  by  doubling  their  present  income,  that  will  not  be  the  end  of  the 
matter.  They  will  need  still  more  in  five  years.  What  requires  most 
serious  consideration,  therefore,  is  a  permanent  financial  policy  for  state 
universities,  if  such  can  be  devised. 

One  point  of  view  not  infrequently  presented,  especially  by  academic 
men,  is  that  from  the  university  viewpoint,  needs  are  unlimited.  In  a 
sense  this  is  true,  especially  on  the  side  of  research  and  extension  work. 
The  full  acceptance  of  such  a  view,  however,  is  absurd.  In  practice  a  limit 
must  be  set  to  the  activities  of  the  universities  and,  therefore,  to  their 
demands  for  revenues.  If  the  universities  themselves  do  not  set  such  a 
limit,  the  public  undoubtedly  will.  Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  consider 
this  aspect  of  our  subject  with  some  care.  For  the  amount  of  increased 
revenue  needed  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  limitation  of  activities 
as  well  as  upon  more  prolific  sources  of  supply.  To  equate  income  to  needs, 
we  may  reduce  the  needs  or  increase  the  income. 

An  intelligent  presentation  of  the  possible  limitations  of  a  university's 
needs  requires  a  brief  discussion  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  state 
university,  so  that  we  may  give  an  intelligent  general  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion what  the  money  is  needed  for.  In  my  own  view,  a  state  university, 
properly  conceived,  is  an  arm  of  the  state  that  should  be  treated  as  co- 
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ordinate  wiitli  and  not  subordinate  to  the  ordinarily  accepted  political  di- 
visions, executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  It  is  the  developmental  arm 
of  the  state.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  arm  or  branch  of  the  state  whose 
main  business  is  the  discovery  of  the  path  of  progress  which  the  people 
may  best  follow  and  the  training  of  men  to  lead  the  people  in  that  path. 
If  this  view  is  correct,  the  university  should  go  back  direct  to  the  people 
in  accountability  and  should  not  be  subordinate  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.  Its  resources,  therefore,  should  be  considered  and  pro- 
vided for  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  revenues  for  any  other  arm  of 
the  state,  and  should  be  determined  by  that  one  other  arm  of  the  state 
whose  function  it  is  to  make  appropriations.  But  it  should  not  be  subject 
otherAviae  to  the  executive.  In  this  view,  the  university  may  appeal  directly 
to  the  people,  stating  its  aims  and  work,  in  order  to  let  them  decide, 
through  instructions  to  their  representatives,  how  great  and  large  they  wish 
the  developmental  arm  of  the  state  to  be. 

The  state  university,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  is  rendering  three 
lines  of  service — iresidenee  teaching,  research,  and  extension.  The  purpose 
of  the  former  is  to  train  leaders.  The  purpose  of  the  second  is  to  add 
directly  to  the  public  welfare  by  discoveries  of  new  knowledge.  The 
purpose  of  the  third  is  to  spread  information  of  university  grade  among 
the  people  at  large.  We  may  equate  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
universities  by  varying  any  one  or  all  of  these  classes  of  needs.  Which, 
if  any,  can  we  reduce,  and  how  ? 

Some  people  propose  to  reduce  the  number  of  students.  We  may  do  this 
by  arbitrary  limitation,  as  some  institutions  have  done.  We  may  do  it 
by  the  distribution  of  students  in  junior  and  other  colleges,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  university  course  to  the  two  or  three  higher  years,  by  higher 
admission  requirements,  or  by  finding  more  effective  methods  of  teaching 
large  classes.  In  any  one  of  these  ways  we  may  lessen  the  demand  for  in- 
creased revenues  on  the  teaching  side. 

Arbitrary  limitation  of  the  number  of  students  we  may  set  aside  as 
something  which  in  the  long  run  the  people  will  not  tolerate.  The  pro- 
posal to  relieve  the  universities  of  the  large  number  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores  by  distributing  them  in  junior  or  other  colleges  appeals  to 
some.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advocates  of  this  have  not  thought 
the  matter  through.  There  is  not  time  here  to  go  into  it.  I  must  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  saying  simply  that  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  lopping 
off  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  and  teaching  them  elsewhere  would 
decrease  the  burden  of  expense  to  the  public  at  large.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  essential  financial  point. 

It  has  been  occasionally  suggested  that  the  university  course  should 
be  reduced  to  three  years  or  possibly  two.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
young  people  now  taking  a  four  years'  university  course  who  might  be  con- 
tent with  a  diploma  of  secondary  character  obtained  at  institutions  which 
carried  them  through  what  is  now  the  sophomore  year.  With  the  im- 
provement of  our  high  schools  throughout  the  country,  we  shall  have  to 
give  more  serious  attention,  I  think,  to  the  question  whether  we  may  not, 
with  safety  and  propriety,  reduce  the  university  course  to  three  years. 
Our  past  practice  has  been  to  shove  up  the  grade  of  the  university  work 
as  the  high  schools  have  been  able  to  meet  higher  admission  requirements 
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and  still  to  keep  the  four-year  course.  If  the  teaching  branch  of  the  uni- 
versity has  for  its  purpose  the  training  of  leaders,  it  becomes  a  question, 
of  course,  how  many  of  those  who  enter  the  university  are  capable  of  be- 
coming in  a  real  sense  leaders  of  the  people.  Some  light  was  thrown  on 
the  answer  to  this  question  by  the  position  taken  by  college  graduates  in 
the  war.  That,  as  a  group,  they  sprang  into  the  fore-front  of  responsi- 
bility cannot  be  denied.  This,  however,  is  a  different  matter  from  leader- 
ship in  the  sense  of  pioneer  work  in  welfare  progress,  using  the  word  wel- 
fare in  the  widest  sense.  In  ordinary  times,  there  are  comparatively  few, 
even  of  college  graduates,  who  become  pioneers.  Should  the  higher  work 
of  the  university  be  made  so  difficult  of  access  that  only  those  who  have  it 
in  them  to  be  real  pioneers  in  the  field  of  knowledge  in  after  life  will  get 
into  it?  He  would  be  a  hardy  person  who  would  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  saying  yes.  For  among  other  things,  no  man  can  foretell  which 
one  of  the  present  thousand  seniors  in  a  particular  university  will  in  after 
life  become  a  great  leader.  In  order  to  establish  proper  measures  for  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  do  not  have  it  in  them,  we  would  have  to  know  at 
the  beginning  those  who  do  have  it  in  them. 

Recent  statistics  seem  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  our  population 
who  become  college  graduates  is  rapidly  increasing  (see  American  Statisti- 
cal Association  publication,  September  1920).  "More  than  half  of  the 
496,618  degrees  granted  since  1815  have  been  conferred  since  1900,  and  of 
the  358,026  male  college  graduates  living  June  1,  1920,  over  half  received 
their  degrees  after  1905."  The  number  of  graduates  seems  to  be  increasing 
at  almost  a  geometric  rate.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  graduates  from  the 
professional  schools.  "In  1880,  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  our  physicians  held 
the  medical  degree,  while  in  1910,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  had  received 
this  degree."  VVe  dare  not  say  whether  this  rate  of  increase  will  continue 
or  not. 

As  to  the  limitation  of  the  university's  need  by  raising  the  standard 
of  entrance  requirements,  there  is  no  hope  in  this.  We  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  break  with  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools.  Even  if  we  did,  they 
would  soon  follow  us. 

How  far  relief  may  be  found  by  the  discovery  of  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  teaching  large  classes  is  problematic  and  lies  in  the  future.  So  many 
of  the  proposals  of  educational  experts  are  mere  fads  that  the  rest  of  the 
academic  world  has  some  ground  for  distrust  of  new  proposals. 

There  is  little  ground,  therefore,  for  expecting  that  we  can  limit  the 
needs  of  the  universities  so  far  as  the  demands  for  teaching  are  concerned. 
We  must  rather  expect  them  to  increase. 

On  the  side  of  research  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  work  of  re- 
search has  been  pushed  too  far  and  that  it  is  too  expensive.  No  man  can 
say  this  with  assurance.  The  prosecution  of  research  is  casting  one's  bread 
upon  the  waters.  The  direct  return  to  the  public  by  some  discovery  in  its 
state  university  laboratories  may,  in  a  very  short  term  of  years,  add  more 
to  its  economic  resources  than  all  the  university  has  cost  from  its  founda- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  addition  to  its  general  welfare  and  culture 
through  minor  discoveries  and  the  constant  flow  of  educated  men  and 
women  into  its  life.  It  is  sometimes  proposed,  however,  that  universi- 
ties shall  agree  to  restrict  their  research  to  different  fields  or  groups  of 
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subjects.  In  my  opinion,  the  work  cannot  thus  be  divided.  For  there  is 
constant  pressure  from  the  faculties  to  srive  every  department  an  equal 
opportunity  to  conduct  research.  No  institution  is  content,  purposely,  to 
be  kno\\Ti  as  second  or  third  class  in  some  departments  and  first  class  in 
some.  Each  one  of  them  is  so,  to  be  sure.  But  what  we  cannot  help,  we 
put  up  with.  In  the  second  place,  the  public  of  the  state  will  not  permit 
it.  In  the  third  place,  the  economic  character  of  a  particular  state  may 
require  special  kinds  of  investigation  and  so  in  a  measure  determine  the 
character  of  research  conducted  by  its  state  university  instead  of  permit- 
ting that  determination  to  be  made  by  agreement.  Moreover,  all  of  the  in- 
stitutions want  to  conduct  what  will  be  known  as  general  research.  In 
the  matter  of  research,  therefore,  each  university  must  be  opportunist, 
developing  as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  it  can. 

In  the  field  of  what  is  called  university  extension  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  considerable  elasticity.  Without  assuming  to  be  critical,  I  may 
say  that  on  this  matter  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  universities  have  in  a 
measure  imintentionally  misled  the  public.  A  great  deal  of  what  has  been 
done  under  the  name  of  university  extension  is  not  university  extension 
at  all,  but  merely  educational  extension.  It  has  been  work  of  high  school 
or  even  lower  grade.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  serious  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  University  extension  is  extension  of  educational  work  of 
university  grade.  There  is  not  time  to  go  into  this  matter.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  might .  accomplish  all  we  should  in  this  division  of  our  work 
if  we  were  to  organize  the  high  schools  of  our  state  so  as  to  let  them  do 
the  educational  extension  of  their  grade,  supplementing  their  efi'orts  when 
there  was  a  call  for  work  of  real  university  character. 

From  this  survey,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusion  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  universities  themselves  will  be  unable  to  find  a  way  to  limit  their 
needs  in  any  large  degree.  It  is  not  for  them  to  say  how  many  students 
shall  come  to  them.  They  would  fail  of  their  duty  if  they  refused  to  en- 
large their  work  in  research.  The  reduction  of  expenditures  due  to  limi- 
tation of  university  extension  work  cannot  in  any  case  be  very  great.  If 
a  limitation  of  anyone  of  these  fields  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  state  uni- 
versities, it  must  be  by  the  people  themselves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
their  OAvn  interest,  the  people  will  not  impose  such  a  limitation. 

We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  consider  how  large  an  income  is  reason- 
ably necessary  for  a  state  university  to  do  the  work  which  comes  to  it. 
Evidently,  as  already  indicated,  that  will  depend  in  part  on  a  series  of 
considerations  so  obvious  that  they  do  not  need  amplification.  They  are, 
for  example,  population,  general  wealth,  conditions  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, etc.  In  any  case  we  should  make  a  distinction  between  the  amount  of 
income  needed  for  general  operation  and  for  physical  equipment  in  the 
shape  of  buildings.  The  difficulty  about  Ifiying  down  any  general  proposi- 
tion concerning  building  expense  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  one  of  the 
state  universities  can  be  regarded  as  having  adequate  equipment  for  its 
present  needs.  If  any  one  of  them  should  ever  get  into  that  condition,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  statistical  curve  for  building 
expansion  due  to  increasing  numbers  and  obsolescence  of  existing  struc- 
tures. We  all  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  erection  of  buildings 
merely  for  the  sake  of  having  a  great  architectural  and  physical  display. 
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In  other  words,  whatever  architectural  beauty  we  may  seek  to  give  to  our 
institutions,  and  we  should  secure  all  we  can,  the  primary  consideration 
in  determining  the  need  for  a  new  building  is  the  work  to  be  done.  Under 
present  conditions,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  budgets  which  the  various 
state  universities  are  proposing,  they  all  are  in  pressing  need  of  more  room. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  half  dozen  largest  of  the  state  universities  ought 
each  to  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  within  the  next  six 
or  ten  years.  Certainly,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  we  need  for  a  ten 
year  building  program  something  like  the  latter  sum.  I  presume  the  rest 
are  in  like  case. 

It  is  on  the  operating  side,  the  educational  and  the  administrative 
divisions,  that  we  are  in  our  greatest  difficulties.  How  much  do  we  need 
for  present  expanding  operation?  If  the  expenditures  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  an  ideal  academic  unit  were  once  determined,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  amount  of  administrative  expenditure  on  two 
8uch  units  would  be  more,  at  least,  than  double  that  necessary  for  one. 
There  might  be  a  period  after  the  attainment  of  a  size  equal  to  the  ideal 
unit  and  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  a  second  such  unit,  in  which 
the  administrative  expenditure  on  the  second  unit  would  be  disproportion- 
ate. Can  we  find  any  general  principles  for  determining  the  degree  of  this 
increase,  and  can  we  find  any  source  of  revenue  which  in  its  character  will 
respond  to  this  principle? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  students  and  the  amount  of  research 
that  a  state  university  will  properly  be  called  on  to  take  care  of  will  in- 
crease with  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth.  They  may  increase  more 
rapidly  than  population,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  increase  more 
rapidly  than  wealth.  There  is  not  time  to  expand  this  thought.  The 
revenue  assigned,  therefore,  to  a  state  university  should  have  some  rela- 
tion to  the  population,  to  the  proportion  of  the  population  which  goes  to 
high  schools,  and  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  its  property  values.  A  statisti- 
cal study  needs  to  be  made  of  this  field  in  order  to  determine  with  some 
approximate  accuracy  what  the  degree  of  these  relationships  may  be.  At 
present,  as  I  have  said,  the  number  of  college  graduates  is  increasing  in 
apparently  a  geometric  ratio.  This  may  not  be  true  for  every  state.  The 
wealth  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  can  be  represented  by  statistical  valua- 
tion, has  been  increasing  very  rapidly,  although  not,  on  the  whole,  in 
geometric  ratio.  In  the  absence  of  accurate  data  all  we  can  saj'  is  that 
provision  must  be  made  for  increasing  revenues,  the  rate  of  increase  having 
the  best  relation  we  can  determine  in  each  case  to  increase  of  population 
and  wealth.  It  is  easy  enough  to  determine  approximately  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  students  through  a  series  of  years.  There  will  be  variations,  of 
course,  from  the  statistical  curve,  but  they  can  be  anticipated.  A  response 
to  a  demand  for  increased  revenues  needed  for  increased  teaching  will  be 
more  successful  in  general  than  a  demand  for  increased  revenues  for  re- 
search. But  successful  teaching  of  higher  grade  cannot  long  be  conducted 
unless  research  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  and 
proper  to  establish  a  relationship  between  the  amount  expended  for  re- 
eearch  and  the  general  expenditure  for  teaching.  Each  university  must 
do  this  for  itself.  The  amount  will  be  different  for  different  institutions. 
In  a  general  way,  I  may  say  that  at  the  University  of  Illinois  the  propor- 
tion has  been  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent  in  some  divisions  of  the  university. 
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If  we  adopt  arbitrarily  one-third  of  the  income  needed  for  the  university 
as  a  teaching  institution  as  the  amount  to  be  added  to  conduct  the  re- 
search of  that  institution,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong.  Of  course, 
in  this  statement  I  am  using  the  word  research  in  the  widest  sense  to  cover 
not  only  the  direct  prosecution  of  research  work,  but  all  things  accessory 
thereto.  It  remains  now  to  see  whether  we  can  lay  down  any  general  princi- 
ple for  determining  the  amount  of  income  needed  for  the  universities  as 
teaching  institutions.     This  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  as  at  first  appears. 

Some  of  the  universities  have  been  giving  more  attention  to  their 
financial  statistics  of  late  years  than  they  did  before.  We  all  need  to  give 
more.  I  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  "cost-accounting"  as  applied  to  a 
university.  You  cannot  strike  a  balance  sheet  showing  profit  and  loss  in 
an  institution  of  this  kind.  The  profits  are  intangible  and  realizable  only 
after  a  long  time.  We  can,  however,  determine  the  amount  of  monej'  actu- 
ally expended  in  a  given  time  in  conducting  the  different  lines  of  work  of 
the  university.  We  can  determine,  although  only  on  certain  arbitrary  and 
conventional  assumptions,  the  per  capita  expenditure  in  different  lines  and 
grades  of  teaching.  This  should  be  done  carefully  at  least  once  every  two 
years.  On  this  basis  we  can  get  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  needed  for  a  given  number  of  students  in  a  particular  organiza- 
tion. The  amount  in  the  institutions,  or  in  different  groups  of  institutions, 
ought  to  be  approximately  the  same.  This  is  not  the  place  or  time  to  go 
into  the  matter  of  how  much  this  per  capita  cost  is.  My  purpose  at  pres- 
ent is  simply  to  show  that  here  is  a  guiding  principle  to  which  the  public 
is  bound  to  return  and  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  bound  to  hold  us.  It 
is  very  clear  to  me  that  the  per  capita  expenditure  on  teaching  has  been 
less  in  the  past  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  materially 
increased,  not  only  by  increasing  salaries,  but  by  increasing  equipment,  if 
we  are  not  to  fall  behind  the  standard  set  in  the  past  decade. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  to  use  it  as  an  illustration,  spent  $259.25 
on  the  mere  instruction  of  each  student  in  1913-14,  and  $238.64  in  1918-19; 
but  the  purchasing  value  of  the  $238.64  was  only  $140.80.  In  other  words, 
the  per  capita  value-expenditure  for  instruction  greatly  decreased.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  amount,  when  determined  as  carefully 
as  it  can  be  for  each  institution,  will  be  taken  by  many  as  the  unit  "cost" 
and  therefore  as  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  operation.  The  problem 
before  us  will  be  to  get  a  higher  efficiency  from  the  same  or  a  smaller  unit 
of  expenditure.  When  this  unit  of  expenditure  is  once  determined  under 
a  given  set  of  conditions,  it  will  be  the  number  which,  multiplied  by  at- 
tendance, will  give  us  approximately  the  total  income  needed,  making  all 
necessary  allowances  for  accidents  and  adjustments  due  to  economic  and 
educational  changes.  Every  improvement  in  educational  methods  and 
processes  should  either  diminish  the  actual  amount  of  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditure or  give  us  a  larger  educational  efficiency  or  both. 

But  the  per  capita  expense  derived  from  dividing  gross  expenditure 
by  number  of  students  can  never  be  correct.  Teaching  of  seniors  and 
graduate  students  is  much  more  expensive  than  that  of  lower  class  men. 
A  per  capita  expense  in  a  science  or  a  technical  field  must  be  greater  than 
in  some  others.     Moreover,  such  a  per  capita  expense  unit  must  allow  for 
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general  equipment,  as  books,  furniture,  etc.,  something  for  capital  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolescence  and  something  for  capital  expansion.  It  will  be  for 
each  institution  a  weighted  average  of  per  capita  expenses  in  all  depart- 
ments of  work.  It  will  differ  somewhat  in  different  institutions  and  at 
different  times.  For  Illinois  at  present  it  would  be  probably,  at  a  guess, 
about  $500  for  all  purposes — teaching,  research,  administration,  physical 
plant  operation,  etc.,  etc. 

The  third  question  which  I  have  raised  is  "how  can  an  increasing  in- 
come best  be  secured?"  We  have  been  accustomed  to  go  to  our  legislatures 
with  budgets  more  or  less  arbitrarily  made  up.  In  the  absence  of  a  re- 
lation between  the  budgets  presented  and  definite  sources  of  revenue,  the 
members  of  our  legislatures  have  been  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  immediate  importance  of  our  demands  and  the  im- 
mediate importance  of  other  demands  upon  the  same  state  revenue.  It  is 
desirable  to  attach  the  educational  revenue,  and  particularly  the  university 
revenue,  to  some  source  of  state  income  which  will  remove  our  demands 
from  this  discussion.  I  think  that  the  income  of  state  universities  should 
come  not  from  general  state  government  revenues,  but  from  some  definite 
source.  In  some  states  this  is  already  done.  The  reasons  seem  to  me  plain 
and  cogent.  Tlve  development  of  the  university  necessitates  a  continuing 
policy  with  far-reaching  plans  and  contracts  extending  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Wise  expenditure  can  be  made  and  wise  provision  for  the 
future  can  be  made  only  if  the  income  on  which  the  university  depends 
can  be  anticipated  within  reasonable  limits.  Moreover,  the  business  re- 
quirements of  so  large  an  enterprise  make  a  steady  and  dependable  income 
absolutely  necessary.  Still  further,  university  education  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  field  of  political  discussion  instead  of  being  subjected  to 
the  uncertainties  of  partisan  political  considerations  in  the  assignment  of 
income. 

The  essentials  of  a  special  source  of  revenue  for  a  state  university 
are  these: 

{ 1 )      The  source  must  be  adequate. 

(2)  It  should  increase  steadily  from  year  to  year  at  a  rate  that  is 
approximately  the  same  as  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  university. 

(3)  It  should  have  a  broad  base  instead  of  being  tied  to  a  single 
interest  or  industry. 

(4)  Fluctuation  from  year  to  year  must  not  be  great. 

(5)  It  should  be  related  to  the  progress  of  the  state  in  population 
and  wealth  and  to  the  returns  from  education  as  far  as  ascertainable,  so 
that  the  assignment  of  the  particular  source  of  revenue  will  justify  itself. 

(6)  It  must,  of  course,  be  such  as  to  commend  the  approval  of  the 
legislature  and  the  people. 

These  being  the  essentials  of  a  good  revenue  source  for  a  state  uni- 
versity, we  may  now  ask  what  source  of  revenue  in  our  particular  states 
would  best  meet  these  requirements.  Time  is  too  short  to  discuss  all  the 
possibilities,  and  of  course  different  tax  systems  will  make  different  adapta- 
tions necessary. 

In  a  state  having  a  general  property  tax,  it  is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  the  total  wealth  increases  at  least  proportionately  with  popula- 
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tion.  The  needs  of  the  university  increase  similarly.  The  best  kind  of 
source  of  revenue  for  the  state  university  would,  therefore,  be  a  tax  based 
upon  the  total  wealth  of  the  state,  rather  than  upon  the  assessed  valuation. 
A  sufficient  mill  tax  on  total  valuation  would  be  adequate  indefinitely  for  any 
one  of  our  institutions.  One  difficulty  with  all  our  mill  taxes  has  been  that 
increasing  total  wealth  has  been  offset  as  a  source  of  income  by  decreasing 
valuations  for  assessment  purposes. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  could  be  met  if,  in  addition  to  a  mill  tax  yield- 
ing a  fixed  percentage  of  total  state  revenue,  the  university  were  allowed 
a  fixed  annual  increment  of  increase  over  a  base  year  determined  by  the 
statistics  of  growth  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  In  theory  this  would 
be  ideal.  It  would  certainly  yield  a  steadily  increasing  income.  Much 
would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  percentage  of  annual  increase  finally 
fixed  on. 

Other  suggestions  are  revenues  from  inheritance  taxes  or  from  cor- 
poration taxes.  The  former  source  is  too  uncertain  and  limited;  the  lat- 
ter, besides  being  possibly  uncertain,  furnishes  too  narrow  a  base.  Very 
likely  in  many  of  our  states  the  amount  would  be  sufficient,  but  it  is  un- 
desirable to  tie  the  university  to  a  special  interest  or  a  group  of  special 
interests. 

Another  possible  method  is  a  state  income  tax  wholly  devoted  to  uni- 
versity purposes.  This  would  be  ideal,  for  it  could  be  made  both  adequate 
and  flexible.  Its  amount  could  increase  with  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  state.  In  the  more  economically  developed  states  like  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, \Yisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  it  would  be,  in  many  respects,  the  best 
method.      { Applause ) . 

DISCUSSION. 

The  President — This  paper  is  open  for  discussion,  gentlemen.  I  want 
to  invite  Dr.  Claxton,  the  Vice  President,  to  take  the  Chair. 

( Dr.  Claxton  then  took  the  Chair  as  Acting  President. ) 

The  Acting  President — The  paper  which  Dr.  Kinley  has  just  read  is 
open  for  discussion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  papers  that  I  have 
heard  recently;  I  started  to  say,  one  of  the  most  important  that  you  have 
had,  but  I  remembered  that  I  have  not  been  present  at  your  meetings — 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  higher  institutions.  I  was  wondering 
if  we  might  not  say  that  all  education  should  be  considered  as  develop- 
mental, and  put  with  the  university,  free  from  partisan  politics,  and  as 
the  fourth  estate,  the  fourth  function  of  a  government.  Would  you  agree 
to  that? 

President  Kinley — I  would;  yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  President — It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  it  could  be  done.  I 
was  wondering  if  it  would  be  possible — and  I  make  this  suggestion  in  order 
that  it  may  possibly  get  into  the  discussion — to  introduce  a  new  form  of 
taxation  for  state  purposes  and  for  educational  purposes  in  the  United 
States.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a  brief  article  that  I  saw  in  a 
newspaper  somewhere  the  other  day,  which  I  clipped — that  the  French  have 
always  been  able  to  meet,  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  their  re- 
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quirements  for  funds  better  than  certain  other  countries;  the  statement 
made  that  Napoleon  fought  his  wars  through  all  the  years  and  increased  the 
debt  of  France  only  about  ninety  millions  of  dollars  because  they  had  a 
sales  tax,  a  tax  on  consumption,  rather  than  a  tax  on  thrift;  that  under 
this  plan  a  people  paid  taxes  on  what  they  used,  what  they  consumed, 
rather  than  on  that  which  they  had  saved  up ;  and  that  it  is  in  a  form  that 
does  not  make  possible  any  profiteering  on  the  tax  that  you  pay.  It  is 
not  paid  in  the  beginning  and  then  added  to,  but  paid  at  the  end. 

I  immediately  began  to  make  certain  kinds  of  calculations  to  see,  in 
certain  states  that  I  know  of,  what  kind  of  a  sales  tax  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  school  funds.  I  immediately  found  that  which  I  had 
already  found — that  if  last  year  we  could  have  had  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  on  the  sales  of  tobacco  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  whicL 
probably  would  not  have  been  prohibitive,  we  could  have  doubled  the  salar- 
ies of  all  teachers  in  the  United  States  from  that  source. 

Pardon  me  for  making  this  suggestion.  The  paper  is  open  for  dis- 
cussion. Is  there  any  question  that  you  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of 
this  paper? 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  there  are  one  or  two  things  that 
might  be  said  if  the  time  is  going  to  go  to  waste. 

I  think  there  are  some  interesting  ways  of  increasing  our  revenues 
from  the  standpoint,  possibly,  of  reducing  our  activities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  making  a  more  complete  utilization  of  resources 
already  available.  For  example,  I  still  believe  that  we  could  do  a  great 
deal  by  way  of  increasing  our  resources  if  we  could  gradually  get  our 
states  to  adopt  the  policy  of  organizing  schools  entirely  separate  from  the 
universities  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  types  of  students  who,  after 
all,  do  not  want  real  university  work,  but  who  do  need  training  beyond 
high  school. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  same  problem  that  the  junior  college  is  supposed 
to  take  care  of.  One  must  approach  this  subject,  I  suppose,  with  consider- 
able delicacy;  but  if  we  could  once  get  to  the  people  the  impression  that 
the  needs  of  students  vary  just  as  widely  as  the  human  mind  can  conceive 
and  as  any  parent  of  more  than  one  child  fully  understands,  and  if  we  could 
get  types  of  institutions  developed  to  meet  those  specific  needs,  and  thereby 
draw  oflf  from  our  lower  years  those  students  who  do  not  belong  there — 
for  all  of  us  have  hundreds  of  students  who  do  not  expect  to  take  a  uni- 
versity degree — that  would  be  one  way  of  increasing  our  revenue.  That 
is  to  say,  it  would  increase  our  revenue  by  setting  it  aside  or  releasing  it 
for  the  real  work  of  the  university. 

That  is  one  thing.  I  think  another  way  of  increasing  our  revenue  is 
by  a  far  more  complete  utilization  of  private  enterprise.  I  think  we  could 
be  severely  criticized  for  the  way  in  which  we  develop  laboratories  and  for 
the  way  in  which  we  fail  to  utilize  laboratories  of  the  finest  type  which 
are  available  through  co-operation  with  private  enterprise.  I  am  con- 
scious of  all  the  ramifications  and  entanglements  of  such  a  policy;  but 
the  thing  can  be  worked  out,  I  believe.  For  example,  there  is  the  question 
in  medical  training  of  co-operation  with  hospitals  not  our  own;  in  en- 
gineering, of  co-operation  with  shops  which  have  machinery  and  equipment 
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such  as  we  cannot  buy,  or,  if  we  do  buy,  will  soon  be  out  of  date,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on. 

Now,  just  how  far  that  can  be  carried,  of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
but  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  evidently  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  can  be  carried  to  extremes  that  none  of  us  before  have 
had  the  courage  to  say,  for,  as  you  know,  their  students  I  believe  are  in 
the  institute  eleven  weeks  and  then  in  the  factories  eleven  weeks,  and  back 
and  forth  that  way.  Of  course  the  six-hour  plan  makes  the  period  of 
transition  even  shorter;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  really  one  way  of 
increasing  the  revenues  of  state  universities — to  utilize  more  fully  the 
equipments  and  opportunities  that  are  available  in  our  various  communi- 
ties, and  they  do  not  need  to  be  immediately  at  our  doors,  either. 

President  Hughes — Just  following  out  one  of  Dr.  Burton's  suggestions, 
we  have  been  trying  the  Army  intelligence  test  for  two  years  on  our  stu- 
dents with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  even  this  short 
time,  checking  our  grades  against  the  intelligence  test,  that  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  freshmen  that  enter  our  institution  are  not  mentally  quali- 
fied to  do  the  work.  Nearly  all  of  that  fifth  who  test  lowest  in  intelli- 
gence drop  out.  Now,  this  year  there  are  somewhere  around  500,000  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges  and  teachers'  colleges  of  college  grade  in  the  country. 
I  should  judge  that  about  200,000  of  those  are  freshmen.  That  may  be  a 
little  high,  but  it  is  not  very  far  off;  somewhere  between  170,000  and  200,- 
000;  and  one-fifth  of  that  number  would  be  somewhere  between  35,000 
and  50,000.  Now,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  we 
have  right  now  between  35,000  and  50,000  students  in  colleges  who  are  not 
doing  anything  there,  and  cannot  do  anything,  because  they  have  not  the 
brains.  We  eliminate  them,  of  course,  all  of  us  d6,  as  fast  as  we  can;  but 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  if  those  50,000  students  could  be  dropped  out  of 
college  before  they  come  in. 

The  Acting  President — Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

I  was  wondering  if  Dr.  Burton  would  not  say  a  word  more  about  the 
kind  of  schools  that  might  be  made — other  kinds.  It  has  only  been  a 
little  while — such  a  little  while,  it  seems  but  yesterday — when  colleges 
were  trying  to  bring  in  everybody,  and  they  were  fighting  other  kinds  of 
schools,  and  afraid  they  would  not  have  students  enough,  and  denomina- 
tional colleges  were  afraid  of  the  development  of  state  institutions  lest 
they  might  not  have  anybody  to  teach,  and  other  things  of  the  kind.  The 
normal  schools — I  happen  to  know  about  them  somewhat — grew  up  under 
those  conditions,  and  they  reached  out  for  all  kinds  of  work  to  do,  and  a 
good,  large  proportion  of  their  students  are  not  preparing  to  teach  school 
at  all.  They  are  learning  typewriting  and  stenography  and  commercial 
branches  generally,  and  other  things  of  the  kind.  The  normal  schools  might 
be  relieved  if  there  were  established  commercial  schools  prepared  to  do 
definiteh'  that  work,  with  the  proper  equipment,  and  take  them  elsewhere 
probably  at  a  less  cost,  because  it  would  be  a  different  kind  of  equipment 
used  to  better  advantage,  more  fully. 

Is  there  any  suggestion  you  have  to  make.  Dr.  Burton,  as  to  what 
kinds  of  schools  will  relieve  this  situation? 
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President  Burton — I  suppose  all  of  us  had  this  problem  accentuated 
in  our  minds  by  what  we  did  in  Section  B  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps — not  to  recall  any  unpleasant  recollections.  Section  B,  through  ita 
short  courses,  produced  results  that  were  really  very  satisfying  and  rather 
enlightening  for  a  good  many  people.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
large  numbers  of  students  come  to  our  universities  who  want  to  be  taught 
really  certain  trades  or  industries,  and  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  function 
of  the  state  university  is  to  meet  that  need.  We  have  in  the  country  cer- 
tain institutions  which  are  illustrating  what  I  have  in  mind  very  definitely. 
Take  the  William  Wood  Dunwoody  Institute,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Prosser,  formerly  Director  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, is  the  director.  The  work  which  it  is  doing  proves,  I  think,  con- 
clusively that  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
the  establishment  of  that  institute  in  Minneapolis  really  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  and  exercised  a  very  fine  selective  influence  on  the  students 
who  came  to  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Now,  why  cannot  the  states 
do  that  sort  of  thing — organize  them  separately,  as  a  distinct  unit? 

The  Acting  President — Certain  other  countries  do  do  that  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  we  do,  and  thereby  relieve  their  universities. 

President  Burton — Certainly.  When  I  used  the  word  "delicacy"  a 
moment  ago,  I  wanted  to  keep  from  referring  to  what  had  been  done  in 
Germany  along  this  line.      ( Laughter ) . 

The  Acting  President — Is  there  any  further  discussion? 
I  am  wondering  if  some  of  the  state  universities  might  not  make  a 
fundamental  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  taxation,  not  alone  from  the 
standpoint  that  you  have  mentioned,  of  having  a  separate  millage  tax,  or 
something.  One  of  the  many  things  which  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion has  failed  to  do — the  failures  are  many — is  to  have  a  study  of  that 
kind  made.  A  motion  or  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  conference  last  spring 
asking  for  a  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  taxation  to  see  if  there  were 
other  sources  of  revenue  for  schools  than  those  we  have.  Now,  some  of  us 
know  how  property  is  undervalued.  That  is  one  of  the  things.  Others' 
know  how  certain  kinds  of  property  are  never  taxed  at  all.  There  is  a 
state  represented  here  that  has  seven  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  property  in  it  that  I  believe  is  hardly  taxed  at  all.  The  tax 
assessors  go  out  and  look  at  a  piece  of  land  and  say  it  produces  about  so 
much  cotton  or  corn,  and  therefore  it  is  valued  at  about  so  much.  Another 
piece  has  a  position  in  a  city  where  streets  cross,  and  therefore  it  has  a 
certain  approximate  value  as  a  building  site;  but  when  the  as.sessors  go 
out  and  look  at  mountain  lands,  they  cannot  see  anything  except  the  scrub 
oaks  and  the  sand  and  the  rock,  and  they  do  not  know  at  all  the  great 
wealth  that  may  be  under  that  in  the  form  of  coal  or  iron  or  something 
of  the  kind — just  as  much  potential  wealth  to  be  made  into  real  wealth  in 
the  right  way  as  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  be  made  into  real  wealth  in 
the  form  of  a  crop. 

The  state  that  I  refer  to  might  double  or  quadruple  its  income  for  all 
educational  purposes,  and  I  think  do  no  violence  or  injustice  at  all  to  the 
particular  kind  of  property  that  I  refer  to — coal  and  iron  to  the  amount  of 
seven  or  eight  billions  of  dollars  in  the  ground,  at  the  value  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  in  the  ground. 
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I  wish  that  out  of  this  organization,  or  from  some  source,  there  might 
come  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  sources  of  income  foi  educa- 
tion. As  I  said  this  morning,  it  has  got  to  be  many  times  what  it  is. 
Spalding's  idea  of  a  programme  of  two  and  a  half  billions  for  elementary 
education  and  high  school  education,  as  against  a  little  less  than  a  billion 
that  we  have  now,  is  not  an  overestimate,  but  rather  an  underestimate. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  spending  about  ten  times  as  much  as  they 
did  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  are  needing  three  or  four  times  as  much 
still. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  take  your  time.  Is  there  any  further  discus- 
sion of  this  topic  or  paper? 

The  next  paper  on  the  programme  is  "The  Possibilities  of  Closer  Co- 
operation between  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  State  Universities," 
by  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.      (Applause). 


THE    POSSIBILITIES    OF    CLOSER    CO-OPERATION 

BETWEEN  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

Address  by  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 

Dr.  Zook — Mr.  President :   Friends  of  the  state  universities : 

The  administration  and  control  of  all  education  in  the  United  States 
is  by  constitutional  authority  left  to  the  several  states.  Therefore,  in 
1868,  when  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  created,  its  function  was  defined  as 
follows :  to  "aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country."  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  there- 
fore a  service  bureau  similar  to  other  larger  federal  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments, such,  for  instance,  as  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor. 
In  this  respect  the  position  of  the  bureau  is  not  at  all  unusual.  Indeed, 
all  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  will  continue 
to  devote  more  and  more  attention  to  work  of  this  character. 

For  many  years  the  chief  service  which  the  bureau  rendered  was  the 
gathering  and  compilation  of  statistics.  It  was  primarily  concerned  with 
what  had  been  rather  than  what  was  to  be.  The  conception  which  the  pres- 
ent Commissioner  of  Education  brought  to  the  office  diff'ered  frankly  with 
the  practice  of  former  commissioners.  The  Bureau  of  Education  continued 
to  gather  and  compile  statistics  on  educational  progress,  more  effectively 
than  formerly,  but  these  statistics  have  been  and  are  now  being  used  so  far 
as  possible  for  the  formulation  and  promotion  of  progressive  educational 
policies.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  bureaucracy  loaded  down  with  ad- 
ministrative details,  the  bureau  has  of  late  years  been  able  to  perform  an 
important  service  of  educational  leadership  which  is  far  more  significant 
than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

The  relations  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  the  publicly-supported 
higher  institutions,  particularly  the  state  universities  and  state  colleges, 
are  necessarily  closer  than  they  are  with  the  privately-supported  colleges 
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and  universities.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  a  condition  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  financial  support  and  the  control  of  the  respective 
institutions.  By  way  of  introduction  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion briefly  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  bureau  has  established  closer 
relations  with  the  state  universities. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  recalled  that  about  one-half  of  the 
state  universities  have  been  designated  as  the  land-grant  institutions  of 
their  respective  states.  As  a  result  of  the  Morrill  act  and  subsequent  acts 
of  Congress  they  receive  financial  assistance  from  the  National  Government. 
These  funds  are  dispensed  to  the  states  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  act  "an  annual  report  shall  be 
made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college,  regarding  any  improvements 
and  experiments  made,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and  such  other  matters 
including  state  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed 
useful."  In  connection  with  this  annual  report  the  Bureau  of  Education 
compiles  and  publishes  statistics  and  items  of  interest  which  show  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  land-grant  institutions. 

Also  in  1907,  at  the  invitation  of  this  Association,  the  bureau  took 
over  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  small  bulletin  containing 
statistics  of  the  state  universities  and  state  colleges.  This  bulletin  has 
been  issued  annually  and  has,  I  trust,  been  of  considerable  value  to  the 
state  universities  in  the  prosecution  of  their  campaigns  with  the  people  and 
legislatures  for  increased  financial  support. 

Another  means  by  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  drawn 
closer  to  the  state  universities  and  state  colleges  has  been  the  several  sur- 
veys of  higher  institutions  which,  at  the  invitation  of  the  state  authorities, 
it  has  undertaken  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  has  thus  been  enabled  to  secure  a  more  intimate  view 
of  the  problems  and  policies  of  the  state  universities  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  recommendations  made  by  the  various  survey 
commissions  have  clarified  many  vexing  university  problems.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  bureau  with  the  state  universities  in  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems has  been  mutually  helpful. 

Finally,  a  negative  situation  has  resulted  necessarily  in  drawing  the 
Bureau  of  Education  closer  to  the  publicly-supported  higher  institutions. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  was  a  few  years  ago  forbidden  to  accept  funds 
from  private  sources  or  the  services  of  persons  paid  wholly  or  in  part  from 
such  funds.  This  regulation  has  deprived  it  of  the  services  of  a  number 
of  valuable  special  collaborators  and  of  funds  which  it  had  from  time  to 
time  received  from  private  sources  to  carry  on  particular  lines  of  work. 
It  leaves  the  bureau  free,  however,  to  accept  the  services  of  special  col- 
laborators paid  from  public  funds  and  to  enter  into  co-operative  arrange- 
ments with  publicly-supported  institutions  including  state  universities. 

Turning  now  to  suggestions  for  better  co-operation  between  the  bureau 
and  the  state  universities.  First  perhaps  I  should  allude  briefly  to  the 
annual  bulletin  entitled  "Statistics  of  State  Universities  and  State 
Colleges."  Those  of  you  who  have  been  members  of  this  Association  for  a 
number  of  years  may  recall  that  in  January,  1903,  the  Association,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand  for  information  which  could  be  used  in  the  prosecution 
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of  campaigns  for  financial  support  with  the  people  generally  and  the  state 
legislatures  particularly,  passed  the  following  motion: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  publish  an  annual  bulletin 
when  directed  by  the  executive  committee  (the  month  of  December  was 
originally  suggested)  containing  full  financial  statistics  for  the  state  uni- 
versities— the  last  state  appropriations  for  maintenance,  and  special  pur- 
poses, the  mill  rate,  the  population  and  assessed  valuation  of  the  state, 
etc.  This  bulletin  might  include  a  history  of  special  and  noteworthy  legis- 
lative measures  affecting  universitj'  income." 

Suspecting  the  difficulty  the  Secretary  might  encounter,  someone,  per- 
haps it  was  the  wise  and  shrewd  Secretary  himself,  moved  the  following 
motion,  which  was  also  passed: 

"That  it  is  the  view  of  this  Association  that  each  president  here  shall 
feel  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  questions 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  for  preparation  of  the  bulletin  to  answer 
them,  no  matter  what  his  other  business  may  be." 

It  may  be  that  this  historical  allusion,  like  many  others  from  the 
ancient  days,  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  present-day  applications.  At  any 
rate,  there  were  difficulties  with  which  some  of  you  are  no  doubt  better 
acquainted  than  I,  and  which  were  apparently  not  wholly  obviated  by  the 
severity  of  the  command  issued  by  the  Association  in  1903. 

After  several  years  of  unsatisfactory  results  from  this  arrangement, 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  the  invitation  of  this  Association,  assumed 
in  1907  the  work  of  compiling  and  publishing  annually  the  information 
desired  bv  the  state  universities  Originally  the  bulk-tin  went  under  the 
name  of  "Statistics  of  State  Universities  and  Other  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  Partially  Supported  by  the  State."  The  title  was  ambiguous 
and  since  1914  it  has  been  better  named  "Statistics  of  State  Universities 
and  State  Colleges." 

It  has  regularly  contained  a  directory  of  the  presidents  of  state-sup- 
ported higher  institutions ;  a  summary  of  the  teaching  force,  including 
salaries;  and  an  analysis  of  property  and  income  of  the  state  universities 
and  colleges.  To  these  regular  items  have  been  added  occasionally  a  di- 
rectory of  the  negro  land-grant  colleges;  items  of  special  interest  concern- 
ing, for  instance,  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  changes  made  in  courses 
and  methods  of  instruction;  and  an  analysis  of  student  fees  in  various 
college  courses. 

That  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  have  assumed  the  compilation 
of  this  little  bulletin  was  natural.  It  was  a  service  similar  to  that  which 
it  had  already  been  doing  for  a  number  of  years  and  which  it  should  of 
course  continue  to  do  in  the  future.  On  the  assumption  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  should  not  be  annoyed  with  any  more  question- 
naires than  were  necessary,  the  collaborators  have  taken  the  information 
which  is  included  in  this  bulletin  from  one  or  both  of  two  sources,  namely, 
the  regular  college  and  university  reports  and  the  annual  statistical  re- 
port required  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  according  as  they  chance  to  have 
been  returned  and  are  available. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  information  from 
these  sources,  may  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  impossibility  of  issuing  in 
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the  near  future  the  bulletin  containing  last  year's  statistics.  Under  tne 
bureau's  new  plan  for  gathering  statistics,  adopted  a  year  ago,  the  general 
statistical  blanks  will  in  the  future  be  distributed  by  the  several  state 
departments  of  education.  It  was  believed  that  this  plan  would  avoid 
considerable  duplication  between  the  federal  bureau  and  the  various  state 
departments.  Responsibility  is  centered  on  the  state  departments,  which 
are  thus  necessarily  brought  into  closer  relations  with  all  parts  of  the 
educational  system  within  their  respective  states. 

The  blanks  for  the  academic  year  1919-1920,  were  sent  to  the  various 
state  departments  of  education  early  last  February.  The  state  departments 
thereupon  distributed  the  blanks  at  such  times  in  their  respective  states 
as  seemed  most  opportune.  Reports  were  made  to  the  respective  state  de- 
partments, which  in  turn  have  sent  them  on  to  Washington.  Now,  not- 
withstanding a  good  deal  of  prodding  from  our  statistical  division,  the 
bureau  does  not  have  returns  from  more  than  one-half  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  I  believe,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  returns  from  the  additional  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  time  to  compile  and  issue  the  bulletin  of  statistics  of  state  uni- 
versities and  state  colleges  for  the  year  1919-1920  before  the  opening  of  the 
coming  state  legislatures. 

Tunning  briefly  to  the  other  source  from  which  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  bulletin  is  drawn.  In  July  last  the  specialist  in  land-grant 
college  statistics  distributed  the  regular  questionnaire  calling  for  the  sta- 
tistics of  1919-1920.  Up  to  this  time  sixteen  out  of  fifty-one  institutions 
have  made  their  returns.  Obviously  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  informa- 
tion in  the  near  future  from  this  source. 

Now  for  our  own  shortcomings.  The  compilation  of  the  statistics  for 
this  bulletin  is  not  a  long  or  a  difficult  task.  There  is,  however, 
always  considerable  delay  in  getting  the  bulletin  from  the  press.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  is  extremely  busy  and  the  shortage  of  paper 
has  at  times  been  acute.  There  is  delay,  therefore,  at  both  ends,  and  the 
result  is  that  when  the  bulletin  finally  reaches  your  hands  the  period  of 
its  greatest  usefulness  has  passed. 

There  are  only  two  important  remedies  for  this  situation.  One  is 
that  the  regular  statistical  blanks  be  filled  in  immediately  by  every  presi- 
dent of  a  state  university  or  a  state  college.  I  assure  you  the  bureau  has 
been  placed  at  no  small  disadvantage  in  its  statistical  work  by  the  failure 
to  receive  returns  from  all  colleges  and  universities  promptly.  The  othei 
remedy  is  that  the  bureau  after  quickly  compiling  the  statistics  shall 
print  and  distribute  the  bulletin  promptly.  Under  present  conditions  this 
is  impossible  without  the  addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  usual  printing 
costs  from  the  bureau's  meager  printing  fund.  The  bureau  regards  this 
matter  as  of  such  importance  that  this  step  will  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  bulletin  containing  statistics  for  1918-1919. 

Notwithstanding  this  action  I  am  convinced  that  experience  demon- 
strates the  impossibility  of  issuing  in  November  or  December  the  bulletin 
containing  the  statistics  of  state  universities  and  state  colleges  for  the 
previous  year^if  we  have  to  depend  on  our  present  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 
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Since  it  has  so  far  proved  impossible  to  issue  by  December  of  each 
year  the  bulletin  containing  statistics  for  the  previous  year,  it  would 
seem  to  be  useless,  perhaps  foolish,  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  issue  annually  in  December  the  bulletin  which 
contained  statistics  for  that  collegiate  year.  An  examination,  however,  of 
the  items  contained  in  the  bulletin  reveals  that  there  are  very  few  which 
could  not  have  been  very  easily  and  satisfactorily  answered  a  month  ago 
for  the  current  year. 

I  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  this  expedient  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, because  I  assume  that  this  information  is  wanted  primarily  for 
propaganda  purposes.  It  is  therefore  more  important  that  it  should  be 
up-to-date  than  that  it  should  be  complete.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out 
by  a  reference  to  the  original  decision  to  gather  the  statistics,  as  well  as 
by  numerous  letters  received  recently  from  college  and  university  execu- 
tives. In  1903,  when  this  Association  voted  to  gather  these  statistics  an- 
nually, it  requested  the  Secretary  to  secure  "the  last  state  appropriations 
for  maintenance,  and  special  purposes — the  mill  rate,  the  population  and 
assessed  valuation  of  the  state,  etc."  Furthermore,  so  many  requests  have 
come  recently  to  the  bureau  for  up-to-date  information  that  it  was  decided 
to  send  out  a  request  for  certain  statistics  applying  to  the  current  year. 
I  presume  that  all  of  you  have  received  that  questionnaire,  which  was  dis- 
tributed about  two  weeks  ago.  The  questionnaire  went  to  112  institutions. 
So  far  we  have  received  twenty-six  replies.  It  is  our  purpose  to  have  these 
statistics  tabulated  and  distributed,  in  mimeographed  form  if  necessary, 
before  the  first  of  January.  If  this  method  appeals  to  you  as  being  pre- 
ferable to  gathering  the  information  at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  see  whether  the  venture  can  be  repeated  successfully  for  the 
regular  annual  bulletin.  I  warn  you,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
you  to  fill  out  an  additional  questionnaire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  informa- 
tion needed  for  the  bulletin  is  so  readily  available,  that  it  should  be  rel- 
atively easy  for  each  university  or  college  to  supply  it  promptly. 

It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  in  this  connection  there  are  two  ways 
for  effecting  closer  cooperation  between  the  bureau  and  the  state  universities. 
First,  by  mutual  help  and  more  expeditious  attention  to  the  matter,  both 
by  the  university  executives  and  the  bureau,  it  should  be  possible  to  as- 
semble, print,  and  distribute  the  statistics  contained  in  thiB  bulletin  con- 
siderably earlier  than  at  present.  The  difficulties  are  considerable,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  convinced  that,  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  depend  upon 
the  returns  made  on  the  present  exhaustive  blanks,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
hasten  the  publication  of  the  bulletin  very  greatly.  I  wish  therefore  to 
Becure  from  you  if  possible  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  feasibility  of  dis- 
tributing a  questionnaire  in  the  early  fall  calling  for  the  information  now 
contained  in  the  bulletin,  in  the  hope  that  returns  may  be  secured  in  time 
•  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  mimeograph  them  before  the  opening  of  the  leg- 
islatures.   I  shall  value  your  opinion  in  this  matter  very  highly. 

May  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  discussion  which  has  proceeded 
here  during  yesterday  and  today,  and  also  the  letters  and  personal  talks 
which  I  have  had  with  a  large  number  of  college  executives,  seem  to  me  to 
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indicate  very  clearly  that  in  addition  to  the  information  now  contained  in 
this  little  bulletin  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  information  as  easily 
gathered  and  as  valuable  as  that  which  we  have  in  the  bulletin  that  ought 
also  to  be  included  in  it;  and  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  ask  some  of 
you,  at  least,  and  especially  the  Committee  on  Inter-University  Relations, 
what  information  is  deemed  fit  and  desirable  to  be  contained  in  that  bulle- 
tin in  the  future. 

There  are  other  fields  for  closer  co-operation  between  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  state  universities  to  one  of  which  I  desire  to  draw  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments.  No  doubt  you  are  all  aware  of  the  small 
number  of  persons  at  the  bureau  who  are  responsible  for  the  promotion  of 
higher  education.  Those  who  are  or  have  been  connected  with  it  have  long 
regretted  its  inability  to  extend  its  efforts  into  a  larger  number  of  fields. 
On  account  of  this  situation  the  bureau  has  from  time  to  time  asked  for 
outside  assistance.  At  present  it  may  accept  the  services  of  persons  whose 
compensation  is  paid  by  universities  and  colleges  supported  by  state  and 
municipal  funds.  I  mention  this  situation  because  I  believe  that  a  series 
of  co-operative  comparative  studies  between  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  publicly-supported  higher  institutions  could  be  undertaken  very  sue- 
cessfully. 

In  order  to  make  myself  more  clearly  understood  with  respect  to  this 
suggestion,  may  I  outline  very  briefly  a  plan  which  is  just  now  taking  shape. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Association,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  was  invited  to  undertake  a  comparative  study  of  administra- 
tion and  policy  at  a  niunber  of  land-grant  institutions.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  accepted  the  invitation  and  it  is  planned  to  carry  out 
the  study  in  the  following  way.  Those  institutions  which  signify  their 
desire  to  be  studied  will  participate  in  the  expense  of  the  project  by  pay- 
ing the  railroad  fare  of  the  investigators  and  a  per  diem  sufficient  at  least 
to  cover  the  other  expenses  of  the  investigators.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  one  or  two  well  qualified  persons  from 
the  staffs  of  the  publicly-supported  institutions  to  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  the  comparative  study.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  state 
universities  concerned  to  lend  us  several  persons  on  leaves  of  absence  at 
full  pay.  In  this  way  I  am  convinced  that  a  study  of  great  merit  and  of 
considerable  usefulness  to  the  land-grant  institutions  can  be  made  at  slight 
expense  to  the  federal  bureau  and  to  the  institutions  concerned. 

A  co-operative  comparative  study  of  this  character  can  be  undertaken 
frequently.  It  has  the  merit  of  touching  the  higher  education  situation  in 
a  number  of  states,  but  avoids  institutional  criticism.  It  will  be  possible 
to  recommend  fairly  definite  programs  of  organization  and  policy  to  which 
all  institutions  may  compare  themselves.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  knowledge 
and  insight  into  common  problems  and  best  practices,  it  will  be  possible 
to  establish  voluntarily  standards  which  have  only  their  excellence  to  com- 
mend them.  It  is,  however,  the  zeal  to  establish  just  this  kind  of  standard, 
which  accounts  for  progress  in  all  fields  of  education  in  this  country  and 
which  after  all  has  resulted  in  a  real  system  of  education  not  superim- 
posed from  above. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  just  one  or  two  minutes  to 
make  some  remarks  with  respect  to  some  of  the  things  which  have  been 
mentioned  here  during  the  last  day  or  so,  I  want  to  say  that  I  heartily 
approve  of  the  idea  of  having  a  national  survey  of  state  universities;  and 
I  want  to  say,  further,  that  I  do  not  see  at  the  present  time  any  other 
method  by  means  of  which  that  survey  or  study,  whichever  you  may  see  fit 
to  call  it,  can  be  financed  except  by  the  universities  themselves.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  there  is  no  other  organization  with 
funds  at  the  present  time  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  survey.  It  is  just  as 
apparent  to  me  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  institutions  themselves  to 
lend,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  some  of  the  persons  who  are  on  their 
staffs,  in  order  to  undertake  it  successfully.  Whether  or  not  people  are  sent 
from  institution  to  institution  to  conduct  the  survey,  it  will  at  least  be 
necessary  for  persons  to  be  drawn  from  the  universities  concerned  in  order 
to  get  the  material  together  and  to  bring  it  to  your  attention.  This  is  the 
method  which  must  necessarily  be  used  in  large  part  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  connection  with  the  study  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  thing  further.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  state  universities  to  conduct  this  investigation  without 
taking  the  other  state-supported  higher  institutions  into  account.  As  you 
know,  at  least  one-half  of  the  states  have  separate  land-grant  colleges, 
and  all  of  the  states  have  some  kind  of  institutions  which  devote  themselves 
to  the  training  of  teachers  primarily.  So  that  all  of  the  states'  interests 
in  higher  education,  it  seems  to  me,  need  to  be  brought  together  when  con- 
sidering an  investigation  of  this  sort;  and  furthermore  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  and  feasible  for  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  and  alongside  of  the  investigation  which  is  being 
conducted  by  this  Association. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 
(Applause). 

The  Acting  President — Is  there  any  discussion  of  Dr.  Zook's  paper,  or 
any  question  to  be  asked? 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  we  have  a  very  considerable  business 
session  before  us,  and  some  of  the  points  which  are  raised  in  Dr.  Zook's 
paper  will  come  up  in  that  business  session.  I  want  to  suggest  that  we  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of  considering  some  of  the  questions 
we  have  before  us. 

The  Acting  President — Before  this  vote  is  taken,  I  simply  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  matter  in  which  you  may  be  interested. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was 
talking  with  me  over  the  telephone,  and  said  that  he  had  just  received 
today  from  the  printer  some  copies  of  "A  National  Crisis  in  Education — 
an  Appeal  to  the  People,"  the  title  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Education  held  in  Washington  last  May.  He  has  sent 
some  copies  here  for  distribution,  and  as  you  go  out  they  will  be  right 
here  at  the  rear.  Possibly  you  may  be  interested  in  the  matter.  Some  of 
you  were  at  that  conference.    All  of  you  know  about  it. 
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It  is  moved  that  you  go  into  executive  session.    Is  there  a  second  ? 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  at  3:30  o'clock  p.  m.  the 
Association  went  into  executive  session,  the  President  resuming  the  Chair. ) 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

(NOTE:  The  discussion  of  the  matters  brought  before  the  executive 
session  was  not  recorded  stenographically,  except  as  to  subjects  which  were 
the  direct  continuation  of  others  previously  discussed  in  open  session.) 


REPORT  OF  LAST  BUSINESS  SESSION 

(The  Secretary-Treasurer  submitted  and  read  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  business  session,  held  on  November  11,  1920.) 

(Upon  motion   of  President  Currell,  duly  seconded,   the  report  was 
accepted.) 

The  President — I  presume  that  carries  with  it  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations   in  the  report. 

I  shall  now  call  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   MILITARY   AFFAIRS 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  at  your  request  we  have  invited 
Colonel  F.  J.  Morrow,  directly  in  charge  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  to  be  with  us, 
and  he  is  in  the  room.  I  have  here  a  resolution  that  your  Committee  has 
drawn  up;  but  perhaps  we  had  better  present  this  later,  although  it  will 
cause  no  embarrassment,  I  think,  if  I  read  it  now,  and  then  it  might  focus 
our  discussion  to  that  extent. 

(At  the  request  of  the  President,  Colonel  Morrow  came  forward,  amid 
applause,  and  stated  that  he  would  prefer  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  asked,  rather  than  to  make  an  address. ) 

( After  some  discussion : ) 

President  Burton — Before  I  read  this  resolution,  I  might  say  that 
there  have  been  some  extremely  interesting  developments  this  morning, 
and  that  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office  happened  on  to  this  issue 
today;  and  I  have  positive  assurance  from  pretty  high  quarters  that  this 
resolution  will  be  happily  agreeable  to  the  officers: 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the 
colleges  and  universities,  members  of  this  Association,  should  be  relieved 
of  financial  responsibility  for  any  and  all  loss  of  Federal  government  prop- 
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erty  committed  to  their  care  in  connection  with  and  for  the  conduct  of 
military  instruction  and  training,  irrespective  of  the  cause  of  such  loss: 
Provided,  That  each  institution  shall  be  responsible  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  exercise  of  such  care  in  the  protection  and  care  of  said  prop- 
erty as  it  provides  for  its  own :  And  provided  further,  That  provisions 
and  methods  for  the  care  of  said  property  in  each  institution  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  and  acceptance  by  the  War  Department  as  meeting  the 
above  requirement." 

This  resolution  was  written  by  President  Kinley,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  and  has  the  unanimous  approval 
of  your  Committee  on  Military  Atfairs. 

(The  President  inquired  about  the  matter  of  insurance;  and  after 
replying  briefly,  President  Burton  called  on  Colonel  Morrow  for  his  views; 
and  the  subject  was  then  discussed  by  Colonel  Morrow,  President  Kinley, 
the  President,  and  others.) 

President  Burton — As  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Kinley — May  I  offer  a  supplementary  resolution?  From 
what  has  been  said  to  me  this  morning  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  I  met,  I 
find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion; and  yet  it  may  be  that  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  cast — the  form 
having  been  determined  on  before  these  conferences  that  I  speak  of,  or 
these  accidental  conversations  I  speak  of — may  not  be  best  suited  to  the 
purpose.  Therefore,  I  want  to  move  as  a  supplementary  resolution  that 
the  substance  of  the  above  resolution  be  conveyed  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  Washington  in  such  phraseology  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  best  accomplish  the  purpose  intended. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  would  suggest  that  you  reconsider  the 
first  resolution,  and  ask  that  Committee  to  draft  a  resolution  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  President  Kinley,  and  also  ask  the  Committee,  if  it  is 
practicable  and  convenient,  to  confer  with  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs of  the  Land  Grant  College  Association  and  also  with  the  \Var  De- 
partment officials  and  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  about  this  matter. 
Is  that  practicable.  President  Burton? 

(President  Burton  responded  affirmatively;  and,  after  discussion,  a 
motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  first  resolution  was  adopted.) 

The  President — Now  I  would  suggest  that  this  whole  matter  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  with  power  to  act. 

President  Kinley — I  so  move. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

The  President — We  have  two  other  Committees  to  report;   first,  the 
Auditing  Committee. 
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President  Trotter — The  Auditing  Committee  has  examined  all  bills, 
receipts,  certificates  of  deposit  and  vouchers,  and  finds  them  correct,  and 
a  balance  in  the  bank  for  which  there  is  a  certificate  there  of  seven  hundred 
and  some  dollars. 

(Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  adopted.) 


REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

The  President — We  have  nothing  left  now  but  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  and  special  business. 

(President  Elliott  submitted  and  read  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations : ) 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presents  the  following  report  as  to 
the  officers  and  committee  appointments  of  this  Association  for  the  com- 
ing year: 

President — E.  A.  Birge,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Vice  President — R.  J.  Aley,  president  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

Vice  President,  Ex-ofSco — P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Secretary-Treasurer — 'Frank  L.  McVey,  president  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Executive  Committee — Stratton  D.  Brooks,  president  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma;  W.  C.  Clark,  president  of  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Committee  on  National  University  and  Legislation — Presidents  Denny, 
Suzzalo,  Kane  and  Von  Kleinsmid. 

Committee  of  Conference  with  other  Associations  of  College  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools — President  Burton,  permanent  representative. 

Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication — President  McVey, 
Chancellor  Powers  and  Chancellor  Avery. 

Permanent  Delegate  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education — President 
Jessup. 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs — Presidents  Burton,  Vinson  and  Futrall. 

Representatives  to  American  Council  on  Education — Presidents  Camp- 
bell, Aley  and  Kinley. 

Representative  to  National  Research  Council — President  McVey. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  authorized 
to  expend  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  employ  competent  assistance 
for  the  clerical  and  editorial  duties  of  his  ofiice. 

Signed  by 

W.  S.  CURBELL, 

R.  M.  Hughes, 
E.  C.  Elliott, 

Committee. 

(Upon  motion  of  President  Elliott,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  east  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the 
officers  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations;  and  the  Secre- 
tary reported  that  he  had  complied  with  this  authorization,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association.) 
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The  President — The  report  recommends,  as  I  understand,  that  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  expend  necesisary  funds  to  employ  such  asaisfc- 
ance  as  he  may  need  in  his  office. 

(Upon  motion  of  Pr<^sident  Elliott,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  this 
recommendation  was  adopted.) 


MEETING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSOCIATION 
OF  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES 

President  Denny. — If  it  is  in  order,  I  should  like  to  know  what  has 
been  done  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  or  memorandum  regarding  the 
accepting  of  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  meet 
with   them  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Secretary — I  might  say  that  the  matter  came  before  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  this  morning,  and  they  concluded  that  that  was  a  thing 
which  should  go  before  tlie  new  Executive  Committee,  so  they  took  no 
action  upon  it. 

President  Murphree — I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention 
that  we  hold  our  next  meeting  in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges, 
on  the  Jlonday  and  Tuesday  before  their   meeting. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  President — I  would  suggest  that  this  Association  pass  a  resolu- 
tion to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  New  Orleans  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  the  week  in  Avhicli  the  Land  Grant  College  Association  is  to  meet 
there,  and  leave  the  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  two  Executive  Committees,  and 
announced  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Association. 

President  Burton — I  should  like  to  move,  if  it  is  in  order,  that  we 
invite  the  Land  Grant  College  Association  to  meet  with  us  at  New 
Orleans  during  the   week  of  November   7th. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

The  Secretary — One  other  question,  Mr.  President.  I  asked  Colonel 
Morrow  to  remain  a  little  while  longer  with  a  Aaew  that  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  might  present  one  other  suggestion  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  us,  and  of  interest  particularly  to  the  War  Department. 
He  has  stepped  out  into  the  lobby,  but  will  be  in  again,  I  think,  in  a 
few  minutes.  That  suggestion  was,  just  briefly,  this:  That  we  ask  the 
War  Department  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  one-day  conferences  in  the 
various  War  Department  districts  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  representatives  of  the  colleges  where  military  instruction 
is  carried  on  to  meet  with  members  of  the  War  Department  to  disciiss 
and  thrash  out  the  various  questions  that  may  be  involved  in  the  R.  0. 
T.  C.  in  that  particular  district.  He  said  he  would  be  very  glad  indeed 
to   discuss   that  matter. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  ENGLISH  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITIES 

The  Secretary — While  Colonel  Morrow  is  out,  I  think  Mr.  Aydelotte's 
plan  is  really  entitled  to  consideration;  and  I  will  read  ju&t  briefly  the 
purpose  of  it,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

1.  The  fellowship  should  be  given  to  individual  universities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  rather  than  to  districts 
as  a  whole.  There  are  probably  seventeen  iiniversities  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  whicn  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  in  this  scheme,  and 
fifty-two  or  fifty-three  in  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole.  If  only  twelve 
scholarships  are  authorized  as  an  experiment,  seven  of  these  should  be 
given  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (say  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
Manchester,  Edinburgh.  University  of  Wales,  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin),  one  each  to  McGill  and  University  of  Toronto  and  one  each  to 
a  selected  university  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

If  the  scheme  proved  successful  after,  say,  twelve  years  trial,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  award  two  fellowships  each  to  all  the  principal 
universities  in  the  British  Empire. 

2.  The  fellowships  should  be  tenable  for  three  years  with  a  yearly 
stipend  of  $1,500.  This  stipend  should  be  paid  through  the  Bursar  of 
the  institution  in  which  the  scholar  is  a  student,  the  Bursar  having  the 
authority  to  deduct  college  bills  and  to  pay  the  scholar  the  balance  re- 
maining to  his  credit. 

The  right  should  be  reserv^ed  of  terminating  a  ma-n's  fellowship  at 
the  end  of  any  particular  year  in  case  his  work  was  such  as  not  to  justify 
his  continuance,  the  decision  to  be  made  by  the  body  in  whom  the  con- 
trol of  the  fellowships  was  vested,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
of  the  institution  at  which  the  fellow  in  question  was  in  residence. 

.3.  In  awarding  the  fellowships  preference  should  be  given  to  gradu- 
ates who  wish  to  pursue  a  professional  course  such  as  Law,  Medicine, 
Engineering,  Business  Administration,  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  so  on, 
or  to  work  for  a  research  degree.  Fellows  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
(a)  of  excellence  in  scholarship  and  (b)  of  character  and  personality, 
with  special  regard  to  those  qualities  which  would  enable  a  man  to 
profit  by  training  in  another  country,  and  which  would  make  it  seem 
probable  that  he  would  occupy  a  position  of  leadership  after  his  return. 

4.  Fellows  should  be  allowed  to  choose  the  institution  which  they 
will  attend  in  this  country,  but  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  fellows 
chosen  in  any  one  year  should  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  a  single  institu- 
tion. This  could  be  conveniently  arranged  by  requiring  each  fellow  as 
soon  as  elected  to  submit  a  list  of  five  institutions  in  the  order  of  his 
preference. 

Fellows  should  be  allowed  to  shift  from  one  institution  to  another 
in  cases  where  such  a  change  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  be 
to  the  advantage  of  their  work.  Fellows  who  remain  throughout  their 
course  in  the  same  institution  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  an  institu- 
tion in  a  difi'erent  part  of  the  country,  at  least  for  one  Summer  School. 
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Mr.  Aydelotte  would  like  to  have  some  action  on  the  part  of  this 
body  so  that  a  letter  could  he  written  to  him  saying  that  we  believe  the 
plan  is  a  desirable  one.  He  thinks  that  this  would  go  farther  toward  the 
cementing  of  friendship  with  England  than  perhaps  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships; that  the  Rhodes  scholarships  have  done  more  to  cement  the  friend- 
ship of  Great  Britain  toward  America  than  they  have  to  cement  the  friend- 
ship of  America  toward  England,  because  of  the  relationship  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  to  the  large  group  of  people  in  England.  A  similar  thing  here 
would  work  in  a  similar  way. 

The  President — I  think  this  is  a  very  important  matter.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  is  a  kind  of  Rhodes  scholarship  to  be  given  to  American  uni- 
versities instead  of  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  England. 

President  Hughes — I  move  that  the  Association  endorse  the  plan  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Aydelotte. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  President — The  Secretary  is  instructed  to  write  a  strong  letter  to 
Mr.  Aydelotte  to  be  used  for  furthering  that  scheme. 


NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES— 

(Continued) 

The  President — There  was  a  motion  postponed  until  this  afternoon. 
The  original  motion  was  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  but  it  was  postponed,  to  be 
brought  up  again. 

The  Secretary — The  motion  referred  to  this  question  of  the  carrying 
on  of  an  institutional  investigation,  as  we  were  told  to  call  it  by  Mr.  Capen. 
It  was  moved  that  such  an  investigation  be  undertaken,  but  the  motion 
was  postponed  and  laid  on  the  table  for  consideration  this  afternoon. 

The  President — The  motion,  as  I  recall,  was  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association — in  other  words,  to  place  upon 
the  Executive  Committee  this  additional  work  instead  of  appointing  a 
special  Committee  for  that  purpose — and  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  perhaps  the  Executive  Committee  would  not  be  overburdened  by  this 
new  work  if  it  were  authorized  to  call  upon  different  universities  to  allow 
members  of  their  faculties  to  carry  on  the  surveys  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee might  deem  proper ;  that  some  university  give  a  leave  of  absence  for 
a  short  time  to  some  member  of  its  faculty  working  in  the  department  of 
economics,  say,  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association, 
and  have  the  Executive  Committee  make  the  report  to  the  Association  at 
its  next  meeting.     Is  that  it? 

President  Kinley — Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect  for  all  execu- 
tive committees,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  scheme  as  large  and  as  import- 
ant as  this  can  be  put  through,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  frankly  dis- 
senting with  you,  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  I  think  it  will  take  more 
money  than  you  think  for,  and  it  will  take  the  devotion  of  a  group  of  men 
to  apply  themselves  to  this  work  pretty  exclusively  for  a  time,  and  when 
their  work  comes  in  the  Executive  Committee  will  find  it  a  pretty  diflScult 
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thing  to  co-ordinate  the  various  matters  that  will  be  before  it  and  make  a 
consolidated  report.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  try  to  find  some  means  to 
finance  it  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  committee.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  matter,  one  that  will  take  more  time  than  we  think  for,  if  it 
is  to  be  done  properly  and  satisfactorily,  and  if  we  went  to  work  now  we 
would  be  lucky  if  we  got  a  report  by  the  end  of  another  year.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  far  better,  if  we  could  find  the  means  to  finance  it,  to 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so 
many  of  the  members  have  gotten  away  before  we  concluded  this. 

President  Hughes — Mr.  President,  if  I  understood  the  original  sugges- 
tion of  self-survey,  I  take  it  that  the  first  step  would  be  to  create  a  common 
schedule  of  studies  that  would  go  to  all  the  institutions.  Would  not  that 
be  your  idea,  Dr.  Burton? 

President  Burton — Yes. 

President  Hughes — I  should  think  that  Dr.  Capen  and  Dr.  Zook  would 
have  a  lot  of  information  and  a  lot  of  experience  at  hand  that  would  help 
in  making  up  such  a  schedule,  and  I  think  that  possibly  some  of  the  peo- 
ple that  made  up  this  very  extensive  schedule  for  the  Interchurch  Board 
might  have  some  information.  If  a  schedule  could  be  provided  for  the  self- 
survey  work  to  be  done,  if  that  could  be  gotten  out  in  the  near  future,  the 
institutions  could  work  on  their  own  end  of  it,  and  then  the  summation 
of  this  would  be  another  matter  that  could  be  taken  up  later.  I  should 
think  that  we  might  profitably  get  the  large  assistance  of  Mr.  Zook  and 
Mr.   Capen  there. 

President  Denny — How  would  it  do  to  follow  out  that  suggestion? 
I  can  see  serious  diflBculties  here  in  a  financial  way.  There  are  very  few 
institutions  represented,  and  even  those  of  us  who  are  here  do  not  know 
how  far  our  states  are  going  to  allow  us  to  appropriate  the  money,  or  how 
much;  so  we  can  arrange  no  financial  programme.  It  is  a  big  task.  I 
know  Dr.  Capen  made  our  survey,  and  did  it  very  handsomely.  Dr.  Zook, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  could,  I  have  no  doubt, 
count  on  his  co-operation  in  his  new  position,  which  probably  would  in- 
clude that  as  one  of  its  functions;  and  we  might  call  on  them  to  work, 
pending  our  next  meeting,  on  laying  out  some  general  plan,  questionnaires, 
etc.,  and  sending  them  out  to  these  institutions,  and  getting  a  great  deal 
of  data.  Then  we  would  be  a  good  deal  nearer  to  some  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  matter  than  we  are  now,  and  at  the  next  meeting  we  could  take 
up  the  Inatter  of  its  compilation  and  publication  and  its  financing. 

The  President — Several  suggestions  were  made  about  that  matter.  One 
was  that  a  special  Committee  be  appointed,  and  the  colleges  of  the  Associa- 
tion requested  to  put  up  at  least  $10,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  work  to 
be  done;  and  the  other  suggestion  was  made  that  it  could  be  done  at  very 
little  expense  by  calling  on  experts  that  might  be  chosen  by  our  Executive 
Committee  at  the  different  institutions — not  at  all  of  them,  but  to  call  on 
men  whom  they  knew  to  be  highly  competent  to  cany  on  certain  parts  of 
the  work.  That  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  much  favor.  I  am  going  to 
throw  out  another  suggestion,  just  to  bring  out  the  discussion.  My  un- 
derstanding of  Dr.  Burton's  paper  was  that  these  surveys  were  to  be  made 
by  the  institutions  themselves — self-surveys.    How  would  it  do  to  ask  this 
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Executive  Committee  of  ours  to  make  out  a  scheme  of  questions  in  answer 
to  which  we  would  carry  on  this  survey;  in  other  words,  to  give  the  in- 
stitutions a  standard  by  which  they  could  make  the  survey,  and  let  each 
institution  get  all  the  information  that  it  could  from  the  outside,  such  as 
has  been  mentioned? 

Chancellor  Powers — I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  work  out  this  whole  scheme  and  present  it  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  next  annual  meeting.  In  the  meantime  they  can  get  whatever 
help  is  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  its  officers. 

President  Campbell — If  the  Association  should  endorse  the  survey, 
and  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  could  get  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Capen  and  Mr. 
Zook,  and  quite  probably  the  bureau  itself.  The  Executive  Committee 
would  be  a  compact  body,  going  directly  to  work,  and  we  will  save  a  year. 
That  was  what  I  had  in  mind.  If  that  would  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
motion  that  was  made,  I  should  like  to  offer  it  as  a  substitute — that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Association  that  a  survey  is  desirable,  and  that  the  matter 
of  a  survey  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

The  President— That  brings  the  whole  matter  back  to  the  original  mo- 
tion. That  was  the  original  motion.  Dr.  Powers,  are  you  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  as  a  substitvite  for  your  motion,  to  refer  this  matter  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act? 

President  Denny — I  second  that  motion. 

Chancellor  Powers — I  withdraw  my  motion. 

(The  question  being  put.  President  Campbell's  motion  was  carried.) 

Dean  Kelly — Mr.  President,  I  have  hesitated  to  undertake  to  make 
any  remarks  on  this  subject,  recognizing  my  own  youth  in  this  Associa- 
tion, and  I  do  not  myself  represent  any  of  the  institutions;  but  I  feel  very 
keenly  the  importance  of  gathering  the  data  that  is  here,  and  I  just  wish 
to  give  to  the  Association  the  benefit  of  the  experience  that  has  come  to  us 
in  a  public  school  survey — a  matter  of  which  I  perhaps  know  a  little  that 
may  be  of  benefit. 

To  start  with.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  universities  can  afford  to  put 
off  a  year,  if  it  can  be  introduced  sooner,  the  matter  of  constructive  studies 
of  their  own  situations;  and  I  believe  that  if  it  is  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  the  Association  should  in  some  way  make  it  possible  for 
the  Execvitive  Committee  to  get  some  constructive  action  under  way  with- 
in the  year. 

It  was  only  five  years  ago  that  the  Association  called  the  National 
Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Research  in  Public  Schools  or- 
ganized itself.  We  have  had  in  public  schools  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
problems,  of  course,  that  there  are  in  the  administration  of  universities; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  last  year's  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  that  Associa- 
tion of  Directors  of  Educational  Research  was  not  only  asked  to  occupy 
one  programme  of  that  Association,  but  members  of  the  Association — I 
am  using  those  words  so  confusedly,  I  fear,  that  what  I  said  was  not 
understood.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  Department  of  Superintendence  asked 
the  Department  of  Educational  Research  to  give  one  of  its  sessions  on  the 
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programme,  and  in  addition  to  that  a  good  deal  of  the  material  offered  in 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  on  the  other  programmes  was  out  of 
studies  that  had  been  made  by  this  very  small  Association  of  less  than 
fifty  members  under  the  head  of  the  National  Association  of  Directors  of 
Educational  Research. 

I  cite  that  because  I  think  that  Association  with  the  little  member- 
ship that  it  has  had,  has  done  more  to  gather  information  of  a  more 
scientific  sort  for  public  schools  than  has  been  done  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  by  any  other  means  than  just  simply  that  type  of  organization;  and 
I  believe  the  universities  can  well  afford  to  take  that  kind  of  a  suggestion, 
at  any  rate,  with  reference  to  the  investigations  in  their  own  field;  and  I 
wonder  whether  this  Association  would  not  like  to  have  a  committee  ap- 
pointed now  that  would  save  this  much  time. 

I  may  predict,  I  think,  for  the  Executive  Committee,  that  what  they 
would  do  would  be  to  appoint,  after  they  met  now,  a  special  committee 
to  bring  in  to  them  a  plan  for  this  survey,  which  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee might  then  approve.  Now.  could  not  this  meeting  not  only  authorize 
but  perhaps  appoint  a  special  committee  of  its  membership  or  somebody 
else  that  you  might  wish,  including  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  the  American  Council  on  Education,  etc.,  to  present  to  the  Executive 
Committee  at  a  given  time  a  tentative  plan  for  their  approval  for  the 
conduct  of  this  investigation,  and  then  have  the  Executive  Committee 
authorized  by  this  Association  to  proceed  with  readjusting  that  recom- 
mendation or  approving  it  or  rejecting  it  altogether,  proceeding  as  they 
wish,  but  at  any  rate  that  there  be  a  committee  now  authorized  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  approval  some  plan  in  enough 
detail  so  that  the  kind  of  expense,  and  so  forth,  would  be  in  a  sense  calcul- 
able from  that  plan,  etc.? 

The  President — I  will  say  to  Dean  Kelly  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Secretary  of  this  Association,  acting  for  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, from  meeting  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Dr.  Capen. 

President  Suzzalo — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference how  you  handle  this;  there  is  one  thing  you  cannot  do:  You 
cannot  speed  up. 

Now,  we  have  been  through  this  experience.  We  have  been  surveyed 
by  a  legislative  commission  in  our  state;  we  have  been  surveyed  by  an 
outside  commission  of  professional  experts;  for  three  years,  now,  we  have 
been  surveying  ourselves.     We  have  had  a  very  happy  experience. 

If  I  may  off'er  two  suggestions  to  you,  the  two  most  important  ones 
would  be  these:  First,  that  you  cannot  do  this  work  by  any  widely  sep- 
arated committee.  They  will  forget  all  about  it.  You  have  had  your  own 
experience  in  this  Association  to  show  that  it  does  not  work.  We  have 
tried  to  do  it  in  our  state,  and  it  does  not  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
detail  of  this  work  is  done  by  trained  accountants,  and  the  report  is  finally 
put  together  in  one  office,  namely,  the  university  office.  You  cannot  do  it 
anyAvhere  else.  It  comes  right  back  to  the  university,  and  I  have  had  to 
write  the  literary  portions  of  that  report  myself,  personally,  because  the 
chief  staff  officer  of  the  Board  of  Accountants  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
next  door  to  me. 
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You  cannot  do  this  thing  with  a  widely  separated  committee.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  this  Association  to  hire  the  work  done — to  ask  Mr. 
Capen's  staflf,  for  instance,  to  do  it,  and  pay  him  a  lump  sum — something 
of  that  sort;  but  the  work  has  got  to  be  centralized  in  one  place  with  a 
trained  staff.     I  warn  you  against  that  at  the  outset. 

In  the  second  place,  I  make  this  suggestion:  I  think  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  hurry  on  certain  essentials.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  all 
require  for  the  purposes  of  the  next  legislative  meeting.  In  the  case  of  a 
thing  that  merely  consists  of  half  a  dozen  facts,  this  committee  could  get 
those;  but  I  think  the  survey  as  such,  a  continuing  survey,  should  be 
worked  out  with  plenty  of  time.  Every  time  we  have  tried  to  rush  through 
a  complete  survey  in  our  state  with  a  limited  amount  of  time  we  have 
made  some  disastrous  mistake.     It  is  unavoidable. 

The  way  we  are  working  now  is  that  we  make  the  best  survey  we 
know  how  with  a  few  simple  elements,  and  then  each  year  we  add  a  new 
item  of  inquiry.  The  result  of  it  is  that  we  have  a  balanced  report  and 
we  have  harmony  in  the  state  on  the  basis  of  that  report. 

I  merely  offer  these  as  suggestions.  I  think  they  do  not  affect  the 
motions,  but  they  will  affect  your  expectations  on  this  matter.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  you  know  at  the  beginning  what  you  can  get. 
First,  it  should  be  a  slow,  evolving  matter;  and,  second,  it  has  got  to  be 
centralized  in  a  group  of  men  who  have  had  experience  upon  the  subject. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  do  I  understand  that  this  thing  is  left 
to  the  Executive  Committee  to  act  upon? 

The  President — Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary — That  means,  does  it  not,  that  the  Secretary  selects  the 
basis  for  it  after  corresponding  with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee ? 

The  President — Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary— 1  very  much  prefer  to  see  one  individual  or  a  com- 
mittee appointed  here  that  would  deal  with  it. 

President  Denny — Mr.  President,  referring  to  what  Dr.  McVey  says, 
how  far  does  that  carry  the  power  to  appropriate,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars? 

The  President — He  could  not  appropriate  that,  because  he  has  not  it. 

The  Secretary — There  is  another  phase  about  this:  I  hesitate  to  take 
any  such  responsibility,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  carry  it  through 
anyway.  In  the  first  place,  one  is  an  officer  of  a  university,  and  he  must 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  university  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  his 
time;  and  in  view  of  the  amount  of  work  that  is  already  developing  with 
this  committee,  I  told  the  Committee  on  Nominations  that  I  was  very 
reluctant  to  continue  with  it,  because  the  burdens  of  it  and  the  annoyances 
of  it,  and  the  details  of  it  were  getting  more  and  more  burdensome,  and 
I  felt  that  I  ought  to  give  it  up.  However,  they  have  elected  me  for  an- 
other year.  Now,  when  on  top  of  that  you  add  an  attempt  at  a  survey 
of  all  the  state  universities  of  the  United  States,  with  no  money,  and  with 
the  authority  to  select  committees,  it  seems  to  me  the  Association  is  going 
a  long  way  and  making  a  very  great  and  serious  mistake. 
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President  Campbell — Mr.  President,  what  I  had  in  mind  in  making 
the  motion  was  that  the  Committee  could  perhaps  determine  whether  some 
such  agency  as  the  Bureau  of  Education  might  not  see  its  way  clear  to 
undertake  it;  or,  if  the  committee  found  that  that  could  not  be  done,  per- 
haps it  could  immediately  appoint  a  committee  of  men  that  are  close  to- 
gether so  that  they  could  go  ahead  with  it.  Now,  if  it  is  more  desirable 
to  have  that  committee  named  by  the  Chair,  to  expedite  it,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  that  done;  but  I  do  not  thfnk  any  of  us  had  in  mind  loading 
the  committee  with  this  work  directly,  but  only  to  get  some  definite  way 
of  getting  action  in  regard  to  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  done 
in  that  way.  May  I  ask  how  widely  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  separated?  Is  there  a  majority  of  them  that  might  be  easily 
accessible  ? 

The  Secretary — There  is  one  of  them  in  Wisconsin,  one  in  Maine,  one 
in  Oklahoma,  and  one  in  Nevada. 

President  Campbell — If  it  seems  better  to  get  a  committee  of  those  that 
are  on  the  ground,  and  could  act  at  once,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to 
withdraw  my  motion  and  put  it  in  shape  so  that  it  could  be  acted  on  di- 
rectly.    That  was  the  main  intent  of  the  motion. 

President  Burton — If  I  may  say  one  word  more — I  hesitate  to  say  any- 
thing more  on  this  subject — my  thought  had  been  all  the  time  that  we 
would  ask  Dr.  Capen  to  do  this  thing — just  one  man — and  see  what  he 
would  say  to  us  if  we  should  say  we  looked  with  favor  on  this.  He  is  our 
agent,  really;  he  is  really  in  our  employ,  and  he  probably  is  the  best  trained 
man  in  America  for  that  sort  of  thing;  and  if  the  American  Council  on 
Education  is  going  to  be  good  for  anything,  we  ought  to  get  something  like 
this  out  of  it. 

President  Denny — If  that  is  the  case,  why  is  not  the  straightforward 
sort  of  thing  to  do  to  pass  a  resolution  here  calling  on  the  American  Coun- 
cil to  do  it? 

Dean  Sellery — Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word.  If  you 
had  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  it  would  not  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
as  to  what  a  thorough-going  survey  would  require.  We  have  not  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  believe  the  institutions  would 
respond  effectively  to  a  one-man  survey  of  the  whole  state  university  sit- 
uation of  the  country.  We  went  through  a  year's  survey  that  cost  $100,- 
000,  at  least,  and  it  was  not  worth  a  cent.  The  only  successful  scheme  is  a 
survey  by  trained  experts.  I  know  that  Dr.  Capen  would  do  the  thing 
if  he  had  a  corps  of  five  hundred  assistants  and  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars. I  believe  that  all  this  Association  can  do  is  to  recommend  to  the 
state  universities  that  they  conduct  self-surveys,  and  transmit  to  the  state 
universities  suggestions  as  to  the  contact  sought  for  in  these  surveys,  that 
contact  to  be  suggested  by  Dr.  Capen. 

The  President — That  is  right. 

Dean  Sellery — If  you  are  in  favor  of  it,  I  will  move,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  original  motion,  that  we  approve  of  the  system  of  self-surveys,  and 
suggest  that  the  institutions  conduct  them  along  approved  lines,  and  that 
there  accompany  this  recommendation  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Capen. 
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President  Campbell — I  accept  that.  > 

( The  motion  was  seconded. ) 

The  President — Does  that  motion  necessarily  do  away  with  the  motion 
that  has  already  been  carried,  to  place  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee?  My  idea  about  it  was  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee would  have  the  authority  to  ask  Dr.  Capen  or  anybody  else  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Association  in  this  matter.  I  think  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing about  the  whole  thing.  I  have  not  understood  that  we  ever 
intended  to  employ  anybody  to  survey  the  state  universities,  but  that  we 
were  desiring  to  get  some  expert  to  tell  us  how  to  make  self-surveys.  Is 
not  that  what  we  wish  to  do — to  have  a  survey  made  by  the  university  it- 
eelf? 

President  Denny — To  bring  it  to  a  head,  I  move  a  reconsideration  of 
the  motion  which  was  passed,  referring  it  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

The  President — You  have  heard  that  motion — that  the  motion  carried 
to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  power  to  act,  be  re- 
considered. 

(The  motion  to  reconsider  was  carried.) 

The  President — The  original  motion  is  reconsidered.  Now  Mr.  Sellery's 
motion  has  been  seconded.     Will  you  state  it  again,  please? 

Dean  Sellery — That  this  Association  approve  of  the  policy  of  self- 
surveys  by  universities,  recommend  it  to  them,  and  that  it  transmit  along 
with  its  recommendations  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  self- 
surveys  may  profitably  be  pursued,  such  suggestions  to  be  made  by  Dr. 
Capen. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

The  President — The  Military  Affairs  Committee — Dr.  Burton. 

President  Burton — It  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  President,  that  the  As- 
sociation request  the  War  Department  to  arrange,  at  each  area  or  district, 
conferences  to  which  will  be  invited  the  military  officers  in  our  institutions, 
as  I  understand,  and  also  the  executive  officers.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
might  offer  opportunity  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems 
which  it  is  quite  obviously  impossible  to  take  up  in  detail  here;  and  the 
committee  would  like  to  make  such  recommendation,  if  I  am  not  over- 
stepping the  wishes  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  President — You  make  that  as  a  motion,  do  you? 

President  Burton — Yes,  sir. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

(President  Burton  suggested  that  he  be  allowed  to  withdraw  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  in  favor  of  President  Kin  ley, 
stating  that  he  and  President  Vinson  were  connected  with  institutions 
where  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  was  not  required;  but,  after  discussion,  the  statement 
being  made  by  the  president  that  President  Burton  had  just  been  elected 
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chairman  of  the  committee  and  it  would  require  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Aeeociation  to  change  its  action,  the  matter  was  not  pressed.) 


ELECTION  OF  SPECIAL  MEMBERS 

The  President — The  next  matter  is  the  election  of  new  special  mem- 
bers. 

President  Kinley — I  should  like  to  suggest  President  E.  J.  James. 

The  Secretary — I  should  think,  in  that  same  connection,  the  name  of 
Chancellor  Frank  Strong  should  be  added;  also  the  name  of  President 
Schurman,  of  Cornell.     I  understand  he  has  retired;  has  he  not? 

The  President — Yes 

President  Burton — I  think  President  Hutchin's  name  is  not  on  the 
special  list. 

The  President — His  name  will  be  included.  Are  there  any  other  names 
to  be  presented? 

(There  being  no  further  names  to  be  presented,  the  names  above 
stated  were  ordered  added  to  the  list  of  special  members.) 

The  President — There  is  a  motion  made  by  President  Hughes,  but  I 
see  that  he  has  retired.     Is  there  anything  else? 

(No  further  business  was  suggested.) 


ADDRESS  OF  RETIRING  PRESIDENT 

The  President — It  happens  that  neither  the  incoming  president  nor  the 
incoming  vice  president  is  present  at  this  closing  meeting,  so  that  I  have 
no  one  to  whom  I  can  turn  over  the  baton  of  office. 

I  wish  to  express  my  very  great  gratification  and  sincere  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  courtesy  they  have  shown  me  as 
presiding  officer  at  this  meeting,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  at  the  next 
meeting — which  will  be  held  in  my  own  state,  upon  an  invitation  that  I 
sent  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  and  asked  the  Secretary  to  repeat  to  this 
Association — there  will  be  a  one  hundred  per  cent  attendance;  and  I  can 
assure  the  members  of  this  Association  that  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  great  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  State  University 
at  Baton  Rouge,  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  your  stay  there 
pleasant. 

I  suggest,  if  possible,  that  this  Association  extend  its  meeting  through- 
out the  whole  week,  as  some  of  us  will  who  are  members  of  both  state  uni- 
versities and  land-grant  colleges.  I  hope  that  the  separate  state  university 
presidents  will  also  stay  through  the  week,  and  give  that  city  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  them  the  hospitality  for  which  it  has  always  been  famous, 
so  that  their  visit — 'their  outing,  if  you  may  so  call  it — will  be  one  not 
only  of  business  but  also  of  some  little  recreation  and  pleasure.  I  some- 
times think  that  perhaps  we  hurry  through  these  meetings  too  rapidly. 


I 
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I   thank  you  heartily   for  your   kindness   to  me  during  this   session. 
(Applause). 


VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  PRESIDENT  AND 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  I  think,  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  would  be  eminently  fitting  for  us  to  offer  a  motion  expressing  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  the  very  deep  appreciation  of  the  Association 
for  the  services  which  they  have  rendered. 

(The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded  the  question  was  put  by 
President  Burton,  and  the  motion  was  unanimously  carried. ) 

The  President — If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  convention  will 
stand  adjourned. 

(The  Association  thereupon  adjourned  finally.) 
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APPENDIX 
I. 

Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration  of  questions 
relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  all  its  forms  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecu- 
tion of  such  questions  and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in 
their  work  the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  may  include: 

(1)  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories  of  the 
United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  upon  those  grants  of 
land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union, 
which  grants  are  commonly  known  as  seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2)  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may  be  designated 
and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state  university. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this 
Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  each  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation through  the  President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  institution, 
or  some  proxy  specially  appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  regents,  of  any 
institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  representative  excepting  the  right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Association  shall  be 
entit'ed  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the  Association,  the  vote  to  be 
cast  by  its  accredited  representative. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meeting  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice  President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duties  usually  connected  with  their  respective  offices.  The  As- 
sociation shall  at  the  same  time  elect  two  others,  who  with  the  three  officers 
above  named,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office  shall  be  one 
year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  President  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  any  institution  connected  with  the  Association  may  be 
elected  to  office.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in 
each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Association  or  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  during  the  period 
and  at  the  place  in  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks'  notice  of  the  same 
is  given  to  each  institution  connected  with  the  Association. 
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Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  Constitution: 

"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  members  of  this 
Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  government,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  ad  interim 
in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  offered  at  any 
regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  mover  and 
two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then  lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  require  for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

1.  Under  article  "Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article  "Name,"  insert 
"and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2 : 

"And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  may  elect." 

3.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  members  without 
votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired  from  presidencies  or  profes- 
sorships in  the  institutions  which  are  members  of  the  Association. 

n. 

The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the  Association: 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutcheson 
Benny,  President. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Eufus  Bernliard  von 
Klein Smid,  President. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  Clinton 
Futrall,  President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CaL,  David  Prescott  Bar- 
rows, President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  George  Xorlin,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander  Mur- 
phree,  President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Barrow, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  A.  H.  Upham,  President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  David  Kinley,  President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  William  Lowe  Bryan, 
President. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Walter  Albert 
Jessup,  President. 
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University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  E.  H.  Lindley,  Chan- 
cellor. 

University    of    Kentucky,    Lexington,    Ky.,    Frank    L.    Mc- 
Vey,  President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Eouge,  La.,  Col.  Thomas 
Duckett  Boyd,  President. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  Robert  Judson  Aley,  Presi- 
dent. 

University   of   Michigan,   Ann   Arbof,   Mich.,  M.  L.   Burton, 
President. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  L.  D.  Coffman, 
President. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Joseph  :Nreely  Pow- 
ers, Chancellor. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  Ross  Hill,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont.,  Edward  Charles  Elliott, 
Chancellor,  E.  0.  Sisson,  President,  Missoula,  Montana. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery,  Chan- 
cellor. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  Walter  E.  Clark,  President. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  David  Spence 
Hill,  President. 

Cornell  University,   Ithaca,   N.   Y.,   Jacob   Gould   Schurman, 
President. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Harry  Wood- 
burn  Chase,  President. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D.,  Thomas  F. 
Kane,  President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  0.,  Alston  Ellis,  President.* 

Miami  University,   Oxford,   0.,  Raymond  Mollyneaux  Hughes, 
President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0.,  William  Oxley  Thomp- 
son, President. 

University   of   Oklahoma,   Norman,    Okla.,    Stratton    Duluth 
Brooks,  President. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Campbell, 
President. 

Rutgers  College   (University  of  New  Jersey),  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  President. 

*Died  December,  1920. 
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TJniversity  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  William 
Spenser  Currell,  President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  Eobert  Lincoln 
Slagle,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Harcourt  A.  Morgan, 
President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  Eobert  Ernest  Vinson,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  John  Andreas  Widt- 
soe.  President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  W.  Bailey,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  Anderson 
Alderman,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Suzzallo, 
President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank  Butler 
Trotter,  President, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Edward  A.  Birge, 
President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Aven  Nelson,  President. 

m. 

Special  Members  Elected  According  to  Amendment  3: 

Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  and 
formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Standford,  Cal.,  Chancellor  of  Leland  Standford  Junior 
University,  and  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Crozet,  Va.,  Superintendent  of  the  Miller  School, 
and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.* 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

George  Emory  Fellows,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  President  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Urbana,  111.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  President  emeritus  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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John  William  Abercrombie,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  former  member  of  Congress, 
and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  810  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  1511  Albemarle  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly 
President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Charles  William   Dabney,   Cincinnati,   O.,   President  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

John  Newton  Tillman,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Member  of  Congress  and  formerly 
President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Francis  Preston  Venable,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

James   Hutchins    Baker,   Boulder,   Colo.,   President   emeritus   of   the   Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York  City,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  President  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis. 

George  Edward  Vincent,  President,  Rockefeller  Foundation,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Melvin  A.  Brannon,  President  of  Beloit  College,  formerly  President  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho. 

Edward  Bone  Craighead,  Missoula,  Montana,  formerly  President  University 
of  Montana.* 

Henry  S.  Barker,  Lawyer,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Joseph  Thomas   Kingsbury,   formerly  President  University  of  Utah,   Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Clyde  Dunniway,  formerly  President  Universities  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Livingston  Farrand,  formerly  President  University  of  Colorado,  Chairman 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guy  P.  Benton,  formerly  President  University  of  Vermont,  President  of 
the  University  of  the  Philippines. 

David  Ross  Boyd,  formerly  President  of  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  formerly  President  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, California. 

Harry  H.  Hutchins,  formerly  President  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

IV. 

PAST  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

No  records  of  any  meetings  are  to  be  found  for  1897-8,  1899-1900,  or 
1900-1.    No  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  1902.    The  officers  for 
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1896-7  were  reelected  for  1898-9.     The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
same  officers  were  also  reelected  for  1901-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.  Egbert  Burwei.l  Fulton,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi.* 

1903-4.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State  University 

of  Iowa. 

1904-5.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 

Nebraska.* 

1905-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

1906-7.  .James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Colo- 

rado. 

1907-8.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin.* 

1908-9.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University. 

1909-10.         Brown  Ayers,  President  of  the  Universitv  of  Tennessee.* 

1910-11.         William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio  State  University. 

1911-12.         William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1912-13.         Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

1913-14.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

1914-15.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

1915-16.         Frank  Strong,  President  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

1916-18.         Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

1918-19.         A.  Ross  Hill,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

1919-20.  Thomas  Duckett  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Vice-Presidents 

1895-6.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Miami  University. 

1896-1902.  William  Mynn  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

1903-4.  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Col- 

orado. 

1904-5.  William  Lambdin  Pratheb,  President  of  the  University  of 

Texas. 

1905-6.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin.* 

1906-7.  Webster  Merrifield,   President   of  the  University  of  North 

Dakota.* 

1007-8.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  University  of  Wash- 

ington. 

1908-9.  John  William  Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of 

Alabama. 

1909-10.  Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  President  of  the  University  of 
Vermont.* 

1910-11.         William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 
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1911-12.  Thomas  Feanklin  Kane,  President  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

1912-13.  Joseph  Thomas  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  University  of 
Utah. 

1913-14.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

1914-15.  Harry  Burns  Hutchins,  President  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

1915-16.  Thomas  Duckett  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of  Louis 
iana. 

1916-18.  Prince  Lucian  Campbell,  President  of  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

1919-20.  Robert  L.  Slagle,  President  of  the  University  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

Vice-Presidents  Ex-officio 

1904-6.  William  Torrey  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 

cation.* 

1906-11.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

1911  Philander  Priestly  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 

Education. 

Secretary-Treasurers 

1895-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

1896-1902.     Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1903-4.  Edward  Asahel   Birge,  President  of  the  University  of  Wis- 

consin. 

1904-10.         George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

1910-15.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami  University;  1911- 
1919,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

1916-  Frank  L.  McVey,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Da- 

kota; since  1917  President  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Executive   Committees 

The  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the  following 

members : 

1895-6.  "Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  James  Burrill  Angell,  President  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.* 

1896-1902.  James  Burrill  Angell,  President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.* 

1903-4.  *Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the 
University  of  Maine. 
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1904-6.  *Robert  Buuwell  Fulton,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

1906-8.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State  University 

of  Iowa,  and  John  William  Abercrombie,  President  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

1908-9.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio  State  University, 

and  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

1909-10.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Franklin  Benjamin  Gau'lt,  President  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota.* 

1910-11.  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  President  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  and  John  Newton  Tillman,  President  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 

1911-12.  James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  and  Francis  Preston  Venable,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

1912-13.  Francis  Preston  Venable,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,*  and  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

1913-14.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

1914-15.  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
George  Hutcheson  Dexny',  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

1915-16.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  LTniversity  of  Nebraska,  and 
Clyde  Dunniway,  President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

1916-18.  Joseph  Neely  Powers,  President  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  David  Ross  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico. 

1918-19.  Walter  A.  Jessup,  President  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and 
William  S.  Currell,  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

1919-20.  A.  A.  Murphree,  President  of  the  University  of  Florida,  and 
F.  B.  Trotter,  President  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Nineteen  hundred  twenty-one 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITIES  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 

OF  AMERICA 

The  ISfational  Association  of  State  Universities,  in  response 
to  a  call  issued  by  Chancellor  Fulton,  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sii>pi,  was  formed  at  Denver,  Colorado,  the  eleventh  of  July,  1895. 
Meetings  have  been  held  as  follows:  Buffalo,  1896;  Milwaukee, 
1897;  Washington,  1898;  Los  Angeles,  1899;  Charleston,  1900; 
Washington,  November,  12-13,  1901;  Washington,  January  3-5, 
1903;  St.  Louis,  June  27,  1904;  Des  Moines,  October  31-ISrovember 
1,  1904;  Washington,  November  13-14,  1905;  Baton  Eouge, 
November  12-13,  1906 ;  Washington,  November  18-19,  1907 ;  Wash- 
ington, November  15-16,  1908;  Cambridge-Boston,  October  8-9, 
1909;  Washington,  November  14-15,  1910;  Minneapolis,  October 
19-20,  1911;  Washington,  November  10-11,  1913;  Washington, 
November  9-10,  1914;  Berkeley,  August  30-31,  1915;  Wash- 
ington, November  13-14,  1916;  Washington,  May  4-5,  1917; 
Chicago,  November  11-12,  1918;  Chicago,  November  10-11,  1919; 
Washington,  November  12-13,  1920;  New  Orleans,  Novem- 
ber 7-8,  1921. 

Copies  of  proceedings  of  the  current  meeting  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary.  Back  numbers  are  sold  at  50  cents 
per  copy. 

Feaxk  L.  McYet,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

The  University  of  Kentucky, 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 


ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

1921-1922 


Officers 

President — Henry  Suzzalo^, 
President  of  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Vice-President — Albert  A.  Murphree^ 
President  of  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Vice-President  Ex  Officio — John  J.  Tigert, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  L.  McVey^ 
President  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Executive  Committee — The  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  following: 

Edward  Charles  Elliott^ 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont. 

William  Lowe  Bryan^ 
President  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


Standing  Committees 

Committee  on  National  University  and  Legislation, 
Presidents  Denny^  Kane_,  Brooks  and  Lindley. 

Committee  of  Conference  with  Other  Associations 

of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
President  Burton^  Permanent  Representative. 

Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication, 
Presidents  McVey^  Powers  and  Avery. 

Permanent  Delegate  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 

of  the  American  Medical  Association — 

President  Jessup. 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Presidents  Coffman^  Vinson  and  Putrall. 

Representatives  to  American  Council  on  Education, 
Presidents  Campbell^  Hughes  and  Kinley. 

Representative  to  National  Research  Council, 
President  McVey. 


The   Following    Institutions   Were   Represented   at  the 


Meeting 


University  of  Alabama_,  University,  Ala.,  Provost  P.  P. 
Claxton. 

University  of  AekanSx^s,,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  Clinton 
Fiitrall,  President. 

University  of  California^  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Benjamin  Ide 
Wlieeler,  President  Emeritus. 

University  of  Colorado^  Boulder,  Colo.,  Regent  Mills. 

University  of  Delaware^  Newark,  Del.,  Walter  Hullihen, 
President. 

University  of  Florida^  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander 
Murphree,  President. 

University  of  Idaho^  Moscow,  Idaho,  A.  H.  Upham,  Pres- 
ident. 

University  of  Illinois^  Urbana,  111.,  David  Kinley,  Pres- 
ident. 

Indiana  University^  Bloomington,  Ind.,  John  B.  Cravens, 
Secretary. 

State   University   of  Iowa^   Iowa    City,   Iowa,   Walter 
Albert  Jessup,  President. 

University  of  Kansas^  Lawrence,  Kan.,  E.  H.  Lindley, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Kentucky_,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Frank  L.  Mc- 
Vey,  President. 

Louisiana    State   University^   Baton    Rouge,   La.,    Col. 
Thomas  Duckett  Boyd,  President. 

University  of  Maryland^  College  Park,  Maryland,  A.  F. 
Woods,  President. 

University  of  Michigan^  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  M.  L.  Bur- 
ton, President. 

University  of  Minnesota^  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  L.  D.  Coff- 
man,  President. 

University  of  Mississippi^  University,  Miss.,  Joseph  Neely 
Powers,  Chancellor. 


Univeesity  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont.,  Edward  Charles 
Elliott,  Chancellor;  E.  O.  Sisson,  President,  Missoula, 
Montana. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  Walter  E.  Clark,  Pres- 
ident. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  David 
Spence  Hill,  President. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Harry 
Woodburn  Chase,  President. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D.,  Thomas 
F.  Kane,  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0.,  William  Oxley 
Thompson,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton,  Du- 
luth  Brooks,  President. 

Rutgers  College  (University  of  New  Jersey),  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  President. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  William 
Spenser  Currell,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Harcourt  A. 
Morgan,  President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  Robert  Ernest  Vin- 
son, President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  George 
Thomas,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Suz- 
zallo.  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank 
Butler  Trotter,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Edwai^d  A. 
Birge,  President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Aven  Nelson, 
President. 


V) 


Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities 

Hotel  Grtinewakl,  New  Orleans,  November  7-8,  1921 


Monday^  November  7,  9 :30  a.  m. 

1.  Call  to  Order 

2.  Address  of  the  President 

3.  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer 

4.  Report  of  Standing  Committees 

5.  Report  of  Representatives   to   American   Council   on 

Education 

6.  Presentation  of  New  Members 

7.  Committee  on  Appointments 

8.  Round  Table 

II 

Monday^  November  7,  2 :00  p.  m. 

Latin  American  Relations 

1.  The  Relation  of  State  Universities  to  Spanish  Ameri- 
can Problems. 

(a)     The  Educational  Problems  of  Spanish  Ameri- 
can Countries. 

Dr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  Assistant  Director  of 
Pan-American  Union. 
Dr.  Peter  H.  Goldsmith,  New  York  City. 

2,  Discussion. 

■   President  Robert  E.  Vinson,  University  of  Texas. 
President  David  P.  BarTows,  University  of  California. 

Ill 

Monday^  November  7,  7 :00  p.  m. 

Banquet,  Hotel  Grtinewald, 

Program  under  direction  of  President. 
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ADDRESSES  AND  PAPERS 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

New  Orleans,  November  7-8,  1921. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Birge, 

President  University  of  Wisconsin 


CLERKSHIP  AND  MERCHANDISE 

The  topic  on  which  I  propose  to  speak  isi  the  question 
— what  does  a  university,  and  especially  a  state  univer- 
sity, furnish  to  its  students? 

The  question  is  one  of  great  importance,  since  on  its 
answer  rests  our  fundamental  conception  of  the  institu- 
tion which  each  of  us  is  attempting  to  guide.  It  is  of  es- 
pecial interest  at  a  time  when  the  guiding  principles  of 
thought  seem  everywhere  to  be  changing ;  and  most  of  all 
today  when  istatistics  are  to  the  fore  as  guides  for  action 
to  a  degree  unexampled  in  history. 

I  emphasize  this  last  point  because  an  uncritical  trust 
in  figures  is  at  once  the  most  enticing  and  most  danger- 
ous form  of  self-deception.  Statistics  often  seem  to  carry 
their  own  lesson,  when  in  fact  they  carry  only  the  lesson 
which  they  are  designed  to  teach.  My  own  scientific  study 
for  the  ipast  quarter  of  a  century  has  lain  in  the  field  of 
statistics  and  in  my  work  I  have  always  found  it  wise  to 
hold  in  my  thought  the  words  which  Darwin  ^Tote  sixty 
years  since: 

"About  twenty  years  ago  there  was  much  talk  that 
geologists  ought  only  to  observe  and  not  theorize:  and  I 
well  remember  some  one  saying  that  at  this  rate  man 
might  as  well  go  into  a  gravel  pit  and  count  the  pebbles 
and  describe  the  colors.  How  odd  that  any  one  should 
not  see  that  all  observation  must  be  for  or  against  some 
view  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  service !" 

As  with  Darwin's  studies  so  with  our  own:  however 
dispassionately  they  have  been  made  and  recorded,  and 
however  accurate  the  mathematical  processes  by  which 
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tbev  have  been  handled,  however  meticulous  our  care  to 
omit  nothing  and  to  color  nothing- — after  all  is  said 
and  done  their  value  will  depend  on  not  only  the  ideas 
which  lie  in  them  but  also  on  those  which  lie  behind 
them.  Thev  will  be — they  miust  be — in  Darwin's  words, 
"for  or  against  some  view/'  and  in  that  fact  lies  their  ser- 
vice or  disservice  to  us  and  to  the  public. 

W'h'at  view  then  shall  we  take  of  the  material — the 
goods,  if  I  may  for  the  moment  employ  a  commercial  term 
— in  which  we,  as  universities,  deal?  What  do  we  furnish 
to  our  students  as  they  live  and  work  with  us?  We  need 
to  look  back  into  the  past  and  w^ell-known  history  of  uni- 
versities to  find  part  of  the  answer. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  mediaeval  university  to 
train  clerks,  and  clerkship — the  knowledge  proper  to 
clerks — wa;si  the  material  which  the  university — ^and  spe- 
cifically the  faculty  of  arts^ — furnisihed  to  those  whom  -she 
taught.  The  university  dealt  in  clerkship^ — if  I  may  re- 
vert to  my  former  figure.  This  was  her  offering  to  the 
world,  this  sihe  gave  to  those  who  entered  her  doors,  and 
with  this  as  their  reward  they  left  her  to  begin  their  work 
in  the  commiuuity. 

I  use  the  terms  clerk  and  clerkship  advisedly,  rather 
than  scholar  and  ischolarship.  A  certain  part  of  the  field 
of  meaning  is  indeed  common  to  both  sets  of  terms,  but 
the  scholar  (has  other  and  higher  relations  to  learning  than 
the  'Clerk.  In  any  full  sense  of  the  word  scholarship  be- 
longs to  only  ;a  small  part  even  of  the  educated  class,  while 
all  bachelors,  all  students  even,  were  clerks,  and  clerkship 
w[is  that  which  they  w^ere  to  secure  from  their  istoidy  of 
the  three  or  seven  liberal  arts. 

These  early  universities  developed  in  a  society  or- 
ganized to  a  degree  almost  incomprehensible  to  us  of  to- 
day, stratified  completely,  divided  into  groups  so  clearly 
defined  and  fixed  that  the  individual  meant  little  while 
the  group  meant  almost  all,  and  in  wtiich  the  vast  ma- 
jority both  of  men  and  groups  had  little  or  no  education. 
For  such  a  society  at  was  the  business  of  the  university 
to  furnish  that  quantum  of  the  intelligentsia,  which  so- 
ciety needed.  The  class  of  clerks  provided  the  miaterial 
out  of  which  the  professional  men — ecclesiastics,  lawyers, 
physicians,  teachers — were  to  be  made.  They  lalso  consti- 
tuted a  definite  class  of  their  own  with  duties  and  definite 
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privileges  in  a  society  made  up  of  classes  all  defined 
and  limited  with  equal  clearness.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  the  clerk  should  go  on  to  a  higher  profession,  and 
most  of  them  did  not  do  so,  even  of  those  who  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  baccalaureate.  None  the  less  had  they  been 
trained  by  the  university  in  the  learning  proper  to  a 
clerk. 

What  that  learning  was  in  content  and  manner  of 
teaching  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  today,  nor  are  we  con- 
cerned with  its  'Changes  during  centuries — ^with  the  revo- 
lution which  the  Eenaissance  brought  to  it  or  with  the  in- 
numerable smaller  alterations  in  later  generationsi.  For 
us  the  essential  fact  lies  in  the  preservation  of  its  com- 
mon quality  through  all  these  changes  a®  being  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  class,  the  wisdom  of  the  initiates.  The  w^oiild- 
be  clerk  was  taught  the  knowledge  which  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  learned^ — the  university  qualified  him  to 
enter  their  clasis  and  when  he  had  attained  to  this  degree 
of  knowledge  it  set  the  seal  on  his  attainments  by  allow- 
ing him  to  commence  bachelor,  by  formally  enrolling  him 
in  the  class  of  graduates.  He  had  then  passed  his  noviti- 
ate, he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  was  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  guild. 

You  can  not  fail  to  note  that  in  education  of  this  kind 
there  is  and  there  can  be  no  reference  by  the  university 
to  popular  demand  for  certain  studies;-  no  meeting  of  im- 
mediate necessities,  intellectual  or  social.  It  was  the  task 
of  the  universities  to  train  its  clerks  for  their  future 
status  as  it  Avas  the  business  of  the  woolworkers'  guild  to 
train  its  apprentices.  In  each  case  the  guildi  made  its 
OTVTi  laws,  determined  its  own  standards  of  workmanship 
and  enforced  them  by  its  owti  methods.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  needs  of  the  public  were  not  held  in  mind 
by  the  university — ^or  by  the  woolworkers — or  that  its 
training  did  not  alter  with  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  translation  of  the  complete  Aristotle  into  Latin  revo- 
lutionized the  content  of  learning.  So  did  the  later  great 
movement  from  scholasticism  to  humanism.  These  are 
evidence  enough  of  response  to  the  movement  of  the  times 
and  they  have  been  followed  by  countless  ismaller  altera- 
tions in  the  content  of  clerkship.  Yet  these  changes  did 
not  come  consciously  or  directly  from  popular — ^outside — 
demand.  They  originated  within  the  guild  itself;  they 
were  urged  or  enforced  uponi  it  by  its  own  members  and 
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they  were  accepted  finally  by  it  in  the  same  way  that  the 
earlier  conditions  of  apprenticeship  had  been  accepted. 

Thus  for  centuries  universities  went  on  dealing  in 
clerkship,  in  the  learning  of  a  class ;  and  as  our  American 
colleges  came  from  them  by  natural  descent,  tliey,  too, 
trained  clerks,  no  longer,  indeed,  in  the  specific  legal  sense 
of  the  term  but  in  its  spirit  and  power.  For  it  was  the 
function  of  the  college  course  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century  to  train  clerks  just  as  it  had  been  the 
function  of  its  predecessors  in  Europe.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  the  aim  of  these  higher  studies  was  to  create 
an  educated  class  for  a  society,  either  formally  or  prac- 
tically made  up  of  classes. 

A  statement  fundamentally  similar  might  be  made  for 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  university — the  professional 
schools.  These  also  provided  their  candidates  with  the 
learning  of  the  class,  the  wisdom  of  the  initiates.  La^^er, 
doctor,  theologian — all  were  trained  to  become  members 
of  the  guild,  the  brotherhood,  to  whose  oath  they  sub- 
scribed when  they  entered  it. 

It  is  iplain  that  the  university,  so  conceiving  and  so 
executing  its  functions,  belongs  to  the  conservative  forces 
in  society,  using  the  word  in  that  sense  in  which  it  con- 
notes "conservation.-'  The  university  may  greatly  help  so- 
ciety, and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  fundamen- 
tally it  holds  society  together  rather  than  urges  progress 
along  any  line  of  advance.  It  transmits  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  and  incarnates  it  in  the  new  generation.  It  hands 
on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  fathers  to  sous  who  have  de- 
rived their  physical  life  from  the  fathers.  The  university, 
viewed  from  this  angle,  stands  with  church  and  state 
as  one  of  the  regulative,  preservative  institutions  of  so- 
cial life;  and  learning,  like  patriotism  and  religion,  is 
one  of  the  spiritual  bonds  of  the  social  order. 

But  society  changed  around  the  university  and  col- 
lege, as  the  feudal  organism  slowly  and  gradually  altered 
into  a  democratic  state.  The  stratification  of  society  be- 
came less  marked,  and  the  guild  with  its  privileges  became 
more  and  more  obsolete  or  passed  away.  The  guild  of 
learning  was  among  the  earlier  organizations  to  lose  its 
legal  rights,  as  the  "benefit  of  clergy"  dwindled  to  a  hardly 
recognizable  rudiment  and  formally  disappeared  in  Eng- 
land nearly  a  century  ago. 
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Here  in  America  indeed  no  formally  stratified  society 
was  ever  organized,  and  its  fundamental  characteristics 
early  became  the  absence  of  fixed  groups  and  the  mobility 
of  its  individuals.  The  social  organism  is  today  eonceived 
as  made  up  of  such  individuals,  rising  or  falling  not  as 
classes  but  by  personal  effort  and  according  to  personal 
desert.  The  cohesive  forces  of  society,  the  bonds  of  order, 
no  longer  lie  in  the  dominance  of  a  ruling  caste  but  in  the 
self  restraint  of  free  citizens.  For  intellectual  guidance 
our  society  looks  not  to  a  class  of  clerks — an  intelligentsia 
— but  to  individuals  of  intellectual  i)Ower  however  derived. 
In  a  society  so  reconstructed  the  role  of  the  university 
has  necessarily  changed.  Education  has  become  not  a 
method  of  selecting  and  training  a  group  of  clerks  out 
of  an  uneducated  ipeople  but  a  means  of  promioting  that 
rational  social  mobility  on  which  democracy  depends. 

So  with  a  new  social  organization  new  educational 
ideals  have  come  in.  The  student  does  not  think  of  him- 
self as  graduating  out  from  the  general  >mass  of  people 
into  a  sipecial  class.  He  rather  looks  on  the  period  of  study 
as  one  of  very  partial  withdraw^al  from  the  world  to  which 
he  belongs  in  order  that  he  may  return  to  it  better  equipped 
to  meet  its  problems. 

Thus  arose  new  demands  upon  the  university.  It  must 
not  merely  foster  the  general  mental  powers  of  its  stu- 
dents by  general  studies  selected  by  itself;  it  miust  not 
merely  train  students  for  Isolating  professions  either  old 
or  new.  It  must  also  train  men  w^ho  are  to  go  back  into 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  Its  learning  must  be 
not  exclusively  that  of  the  learned  but  also  that  of  the 
commonalty,  bettered,  indeed,  but  still  the  wisdom  of  those 
whose  "talk  is  of  bullocks,"  the  learning  of  those  w'ho 
"trust  to  their  hands,-'  and  whose  "desire  is  in  the  work  of 
their  craft."  In  brief,  the  university  has  come  to  deal 
also  in  academic  merchandise,  in  intellectual  products 
that  have  immediate  and  direct  market  value.  It  furnishes 
its  students  not  merely  wdth  that  knowledge  which  en- 
ables them  to  take  their  place  in  the  guild  of  learning, 
but  it  also  offers  to  them  other  knowledge  that  is  salable 
in  the  market  place. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  direct  market  value 
is  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  significance  of  the  studies 
that  I  call  merchandise.  On  the  contrary,  their  main  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  rationalize  the  so-called  com- 
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iiion  occuipations;  they  intellectualize  life  in  directions 
where  of  old  it  had  been  guided  by  custom  and  tradition. 
None  the  less  the  introduction  of  such  studies  a)S  im- 
portant elements  of  the  college  course  marks  a  revolution 
in  college  practice  and — what  is  of  even  more  importance 
— it  marks  the  introduction  of  new  and  influential  ideals. 

For  not  only  did  merchandise  take  its  place  beside 
clerkship  in  the  goo-ds  which  the  university  offered,  but  its 
presence  and  the  ideals  which  went  with  it  have  pro- 
foundly affected  all  of  the  work  of  the  university.  The 
democratic  commonwealth  of  which  the  university  is  part 
finds  itself  face  to  face  with  innumerable  problems  of  so- 
ciety and  government,  practical  and  concrete,  that  de- 
mand prompt  solution  in  action.  These  must  be  settled 
by  the  commonwealth,  not  by  rulers.  Hence  our  modern 
"clerks"  do  not  ask  merely  for  a  training  in  the  modern 
equivalents  of  the  seven  liberal  arts.  Indeed  much  of  their 
interest  has  passed  away  to  other  studies  which  will  train 
them  to  meet  the  ispecific  pro'blems  of  forum  and  market 
place,  and  they  are  impatient  of  study  whose  immediate 
bearing  on  snch  problems  is  not  at  once  apparent.  Just 
a;s  those  who  are  going  from!  the  university  into  farm- 
ing or  business  ask  for  training  which  shall  guide  them 
in  their  occupations,  so  those  who  are  seeking  no  technical 
training  ask  the  means  of  orienting  themselves  with  ref- 
erence to  the  practical  problems  of  economics  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  society  to  which  they  return  is  concerned  about 
transiportation,  taxation,  labor,  and  they  ask  the  univer- 
sity to  orient  them  with  reference  to  these  specific  prob- 
lems, not  only  in  general  but  also  in  the  particular  forms 
that  these  problems  assume  today.  And  the  presentation 
of  problems  in  such  ways  puts  the  teaching  into  the  class 
of  merehandLse  rather  than  of  clerkship. 

The  universities  are  not  only  equipping  their  stu- 
dents with  academic  merchandise,  but  the  market  it- 
self comes  into  the  university  bringing  its  problems  for 
stfudy  and  solution,  and  that  on  no  small  scale.  Agricul- 
ture, manufacture,  business,  government — these  and  all 
other  departments  of  the  common  life,  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  entrust  their  innumerable  difiiculties  to  the  uni- 
versity laboratory  and  study. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  university  has  come  to  perceive 
that  one  of  its  great  functions  is  to  rationalize  a  society 
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which  is  conscious  throughout  of  intellectual  capacity  and 
which  must  also  preserve  a  democratic  mobility  of  its 
elements  that  shall  be  dependent  on  reason.  Learning 
this,  it  finds  that  the  knowledge  which  it  possesses  and 
accumulates  must  be  carried  out  into  society  and  set  to 
work  where  it  is  needed.  So  the  modern  university  comes 
to  deal  directly  not  only  with  those  who  even  in  a  new 
and  wider  sense  of  the  word  seek  to  become  clerks,  but 
also  with  countless  individuals  whose  life  and  work  lie  out- 
side of  the  higher  learning,  but  who  need  and  can  use  in 
life  and  work  that  which  only  the  higher  learning  can 
supply.  Here  again  the  university  is  ministering  to  direct 
needs;  it  is  supplying  immediate  necessities;  it  is  deal- 
ing in  academic  merchandise. 

In  all  these  matters — not  to  take  up  time  with  a  longer 
enumeration  of  them — the  university  is  "meeting  a  popu- 
lar demand."  It  adjusts  itseJf  directly  to  the  wants  ol 
its  environment.  It  does  not  require  that  its  public  come 
to  it  on  its  own  terms,  but  like  a  merchant  it  meets  the 
wishes  of  the  public.  If  the  commonwealth  raises  to'bacco 
or  cranberries,  the  diseases  of  those  plants  are  studied. 
Courses  in  poultry  husbandry  are  developed,  but  only  to 
meet  public  needs.  The  university  does  not  put  in  courses 
for  cotton  raising  in  Wisconsin  nor  for  irrigation  in  Maine, 
for  such  courses  are  not  merchantable.  If  distribution  is  a 
"live  problem"  it  is  emphasized;  but  if  popular  interest 
turns  to  questions  of  labor  management  these  are  brought 
to  the  front. 

Thus  our  courses  of  study,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  no 
longer  the  product  of  academic  wisdom,  surveying  past 
and  present  and  selecting  as  its  own  judgment  may  de- 
termine; for  they  arise  in  response  to  popular  demand; 
they  are  sihaped  to  meet  public  needs.  The  student  no 
longer  seeks  from  the  university  only  the  learning  which 
shall  m^ake  him  a  member  of  the  guiild,  but  asks  that  the 
university  satisfy  the  demands  which  he  brings  from  his 
home;  and  the  public  itself  comes  to  the  university  not 
for  instruction  in  learning  but  for  pa»escriptions  which 
shall  cure  its  ills  and  for  counsel  which  shall  guide  it 
rightly  in  its  difficulties. 

I  need  not  use  many  words  to  show  that  here  is  a 
great  fundamental  change  in  the  relation  of  university 
and  public.  Here  are  plainly  two  ideals,  not  indeed  wholly 
irreconcilable,  but  sure  to  come  into  conflict  with  each 
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olher.  For  the  historical  idea  of  clerkship  is  intolerant 
of  the  newer  one  of  merchandise,  and  the  newer  one  is 
natnrally  rather  contemptuous  of  its  elder.  So  the  old  is 
resistant  and  the  new  insistent,  with  the  result  of  mutual 
discomfort  and  of  populai'  criticism.  Out  of  this  conflict 
liave  arisen  many  phases  of  our  recent  history  which  both 
seem  and  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Much  of  the 
criticism  of  colleges'  has  the  same  origin.  For  under  the 
pressure  of  the  two  ideals  of  clerkship  and  merchandise, 
the  policies  and  the  conduct  of  the  university  are  inevi- 
tably modified  and  often  indeed  the  institution 

"moves  as  in  a  strange  diagonal 
And  may  be'' 

nay,  rather  most  certainly,  pleases  neither  itself 
nor  the  public. 

Let  me  take  a  single  illustration  of  this  situation.  I 
am  often  told,  for  instance,  that  the  university  no  longer 
knows  what  is  meant  by  the  B.  A.  degree  which  it  con- 
fers. I  am  challenged  to  declare  its  meaning  If  I  can  do  so. 
I  must  confess  mv  inabilitv  to  meet  the  demand,  if  I  am 
to  use  the  terms  which  defined  the  degree,  isay,  a  century 
ago;  yet  I  feel  no  shame  either  in  tlie  confession  or  in 
the  situation  which  has  created  it,  and  that  for  many  rea- 
sons. For  one — I  see  that  my  difficulty  in  this  matter  is 
s;hared  in  their  turn  botli  by  the  representatives  of  govern- 
ment and  of  church.  These,  like  the  university,  are  spirit- 
ual organizations  which  grew  up  into  their  form  in  a  strat- 
ified society  and  now  are  striving  to  adjust  their  life  and 
their  work  to  the  novel  conditions  offered  by  democracy. 
To  look  no  farther  back  than  the  last  century  for  a  com- 
parison— under  what  theory  can  the  modern  activities  of 
government  be  summed  up  as  were  those  of  tbe  not  re- 
mote past  under  that  of  laissez  fa  ire?  Does  government 
today  govern,  or  is  it  a  promoter ;  and  if  a  promoter  under 
what  rational  theory  does  it  promote  one  enterprise  or  re- 
fuse another?  Or  again,  how  shall  we  define  tlie  func- 
tions and  limit  the  activities  of  an  "institutionar'  church 
in  terms  corresponding  to  those  used  only  a  few  genera- 
tions ago  to  explain  and  to  delimit  the  work  of  the  church? 

These  institutions,  like  ours,  are  trying  to  solve  prac- 
tical problems  by  (practice  and  not  by  logic,  and  are  as 
hard  put  to  it  if  called  on  for  logical  defense  as  the  w^orst 
of  us  can  be.  But  they  have  one  great  advantage  over  us ; 
they  are  not  so  often  called  upon  for  defense.     For  the 
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organization  and  methods  of  cliurch  and  state  enable  them 
to  escape  much  criticism  which  therefore  falls  on  ns  of 
the  universities  with  increased  frequency  and  redoubled 
vigor.  Our  w^ork  is  isuch  that  we  have  to  embody  our  at- 
tempts in  organized  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees, 
and  these  can  be  seen  and  eriticised  in  their  enlirety.  The 
state  is  able  to  express  its  practice  in  isolated  bits  of  legis- 
lation, in  separate  enactments,  which  need  never  be 
brought  together  as  a  whole  where  they  must  all  be  justified 
or  condemned  by  theory.  And  the  church  just  goes  ahead 
and  does  what  it  deems  necessary  and  right  and  does  not 
bother  at  all  about  justifying  its  activities  in  theory  or 
enacting  them  into  laws. 

But  all  are  in  the  same  boat.  All  have  been  institu- 
tions essentially  conservative — preservative — in  character. 
All  found  their  strength  in  a  society  organized  on  respect 
for  tradition,  on  reverence  for  the  fathers.  All  find  them- 
selves today  in  a  changed  world  for  whose  problems  they 
have  no  theoretical  solution  but  for  which  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  find  a  working  solution.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned for  want  of  logic;  they  are,  rather,  to  be  con- 
gratulated if  they  can  answer  the  questioning  logician 
with  a  "solvitur  ambulando." 

So  we  need  not  be  concerned  too  deeply  about  our 
logical  inconsistencies  or  too  curiously  strive  to  justify 
each  of  our  plans  by  academic  precedent  or  by  theory 
either  academic  or  non-academic.  But  it  does  matter  very 
much  to  us — ^as  it  does  also  to  state  and  to  church — ^that 
we  should  recognize  clearly  what  we  are  doing  and  should 
discern  both  the  directions  and  the  limits  set  by  practical 
wisdom.  We  must  note  that  the  whole  current  and  pres- 
sure of  the  times  urge  us  away  from  clerkshij)  and  to- 
ward merchandise.  This  is  true  of  the  outside  public 
which  can  see  and  admire  that  in  the  university  which  re- 
flects its  own  life  ^and  meets  its  (Own  sipecific  needs,  but 
which  is  necessarily  unconscious  of  other  elements  in  edu- 
cation. It  is  true  for  students  who  come  to  us  not  so  mnch 
to  be  taught  as  to  demand  the  fulfillment  of  their  own 
preformed  wishes.  And  still  further  we  are  urged  by  our- 
selves in  the  same  direction.  We  are  learning  not  only  to 
serve  the  times,  as  we  should  do,  but  to  ask  the  times  to 
give  us  a  mandate  which  we  m'ay  obey.  We  not  only  in- 
troduce— as  we  ought  to  do — many  studies  of  the  type  which 
I  have  called  merchandise,  but  we  are  also  coming  to  con- 
ceive our  whole  work  in  terms  which  underlie  merchandis- 
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ing.  To  be  specific,  we  are  learning  to  imagine  university 
education  in  terms  of  economics  and  even  of  cost  account- 
ing. We  not  only  view  every  proposed  new  course  from  the 
economic  side;  but  we  also  come  to  consider  our  whole 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  market  value.  Not  only  so, 
but  we  incline  to  handle  our  work  in  terms  of  merchan- 
dise. We  figure  out  unit  cost  or  per  capita  cost  in  every 
operation,  and  we  are  inevitably  tempted  to  make  such 
considerations  basic  in  formlulating  our  policies.  We  have 
learned  that  such  seemingly  exact  statements  appeal  both 
to  legislatures  and  to  the  wider  public,  and  we,  very 
rightly,  supply  them. 

Thus  both  in  our  university  program  and  in  our  pres- 
entation of  our  purposes  we  have  abandoned  what  I  may 
call  the  hieratic  manner  of  the  old-time  college  president — 
the  air  of  the  representative  of  the  mystery  of  learning;  and 
this  may  well  be  thought  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
Dealing  in  academic  merchandise,  Ave  assume  the  man- 
ner of  other  mei'chants  and  we  "sell  the  university"  to 
pul)lic  or  to  state.  Here  is  no  ground  for  criticism  or  even 
for  argument,  if  we  look  to  our  immediate  needs  and  to 
our  present  surroundings.  I  wonder  if  this  is  equally  the 
case  when  we  consider  our  universities  as  permanent  so- 
cial forces?  Certainly  when  we  reflect  that  they  stand  in 
a  succession  which  goes  back  a  thousand  years  and  which 
looks  as  far  into  the  future,  the  difference  between  the 
ideals  of  clerkship  and  merchandise  assumes  no  small  im- 
portance for  them. 

For,  here  again  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  case 
with  church  and  state  and  subject  to  the  same  condition 
of  permanent  success.  The  church  must  engage  in  many 
social  enterj)rises — its  "merchandise"  in  the  sense  in 
Which  I  am  using  the  word.  It  ought  to  do  so.  But  if  so 
doing  it  becomes  a  merely  social  organization,  if  it  for- 
gets religion,  if  it  neglects  the  eternal  life  in  its  care  for 
the  life  of  today,  its  failure  must  come  soon  and  without 
remedy.  The  state,  too,  is  right  in  its  paternal  care  for  its 
people;  but  if  it  substitutes  the  ideals  of  profit  for  those 
of  .patriotism,  its  future  is  sure  to  be  weakness  as  its 
strength  is  ra!i>idiy  exploited  for  personal  gain. 

So  also  with  the  universitv.  The  love  of  learning  con- 
ceived  as  one  of  the  finest  products  of  the  human  spirit 
is  to  it  what  patriotism  is  to  the  state,  what  the  love  of 
G-od  is  to  the  church.     It  is  the  permanent  motive  which 
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underlies  all  of  its  work,  the  central  force  of  its  life,  and 
if  it  is  crowded  out  by  the  ideals  of  the  market  the  uni- 
versity will  soon  become  useless  even  for  the  market  place. 

These  deep-seated  forces  out  of  which  comes  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  man  in  its  whole  extent,  in  all  its  various  ex- 
pressions, are  not  matters  to  be  continually  exploited  and 
talked  about.  They  are  not  to  be  staled  by  common  use, 
nor  to  be  profaned  by  invoking  them  on  every  trifling  oc- 
casion. But  all  the  more  is  their  conscious  presence  need- 
ful in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  duty  of 
guiding  these  institutions, — spiritual  in  their  birth  and 
their  inner  nature,  but  deeply  concerned  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  multitude  of  operations  whose  spiritual  signifi- 
cance most  men  find  remote  or  even  invisible. 

Here  is  the  reason  why  I  have  ventured  to  bring  be- 
fore you  considerations  so  well  known  and  so  common- 
place as  those  of  this  paper.  I  have  done  so  for  my  own 
sake  even  more  than  for  yours.  For  I  find  myself  in  con- 
stant need  of  recalling  these  old  and  familiar  truths  lest 
in  the  urgent  pressure  of  innumerable  useful  and  neces- 
sary duties  I  find  myself  in  that  poisition  ^ihich  the 
Apostles  refused — lest  I  should  "leave  the  word  of  God 
and  serve  tables." 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  "serve  tables"  and  in- 
deed there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  for  this  end 
our  positions  were  made  and  we  put  into  them.  But  when 
we  look  to  the  past  and  see  that  of  all  institutions  born 
■of  the  human  spirit  the  university  was  among  the  most 
purel}^  spiritual  in  its  birth  and  its  life,  we  can  not  fail 
to  feel  that  economic  considerations  are  not  to  be  the 
dominant  influences  in  the  life  of  the  university.  Such 
forces  have  their  important  part,  they  control  countless 
single  operations,  they  must  always  be  reckoned  with  on 
penalty  of  failure.  But  equally  certain  is  the  failure  that 
€omes  from  the  attempt  to  administer  life  wholly  on 
economic  principles. 

And  this  is,  as  I  conceive,  the  function  of  the  ideal 
O'f  clerkship  in  the  university  of  today.  It  is  that  which 
will  u(jt  suffer  us  to  interpret  university  life  wholly  in 
terms  of  economics  or  to  give  full  sway  to  economic  con- 
trol. It  puts  economic  motives  into  their  proper  place  and 
gives  them  their  due  force — great  but  not  overT\^helming. 

I  do  not  need  many  words  to  connect  what  I  have  now 
said  with  my  introduction.  We  are  living  in  a  world  which 
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economic  motives  and  methods  are  dominating  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  to  any  earlier  generation.  We  can  not 
change  this  situation  if  we  would;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  would  not  change  it  if  I  could,  for  I  see  in  it  the  move- 
ment of  the  world  toward  a  better  and  haippier  state.  But 
such  a  situation  puts  the  question  sharply  before  us.  Is 
the  university  in  its  essence — in  its  inner  life — an 
economic  institution,  valualble  primarily  for  its  casih  re- 
turns to  society;  or  is  it  a  spiritual  institution  whose  pri- 
mary value  is  in  its  effect  on  the  inner  life  of  its  grad- 
uates? 

And  this  (luestion  leads  to  another  one  affecting  our 
general  policy.  What  shiall  be  the  view  of  the  university 
which  we  shall  strive  to  imipress  on  the  public — or  if  you 
Avish  me  to  be  specific,  on  legislatures?  We  may  urge, 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  urge  the  economic  view.  We 
shall  show  how  w^e  have  gained  muc>h  for  the  state  here 
and  saved  much  for  it  there.  But  it  is  even  more  important 
that  we  also  make  clear  to  them  the  inner  life  of  the  nni- 
versity  and  that  they  recognize  this  side  of  its  life  as  the 
central  force  and  power  in  its  work  for  the  state. 

So  I  welcome  all  statistics,  all  methods  oif  cost  ac- 
counting, all  computation  of  unit  costs  w^hich  wdll  aid  ns 
to  acbninister  wisely  and  economically  the  great  public 
funds  entrusted  to  our  care.  On  t'he  other  hand  I  dread 
such  a  "view"  of  these  statistics  as  may  lead  us  and  our 
friends  to  conceive  our  work  in  terms  of  economics  alone 
and  to  picture  our  institutions  as  only  one  of  the  organ- 
ized economic  forces  of  the  state.  Such  a  conception  finds 
an  easy  place  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  thought  is 
naturally  limited  to  economic  terms,  and  once  fixed  there 
it  must  lead  to  one  certain  result.  They  will  seek  to  mold 
the  university  to  their  ideals,  to  make  it  "meet  the  de- 
mands" of  the  public  and  these  alone,  to  take  it  out  of 
the  class  of  spiritual  institutions  and  rank  it  among  those 
which  seek  and  share  profit. 

If  therefore  we  leave  our  hearers  with  the  notion 
that  economic  jirofit  is  all  that  we  find  in  our  university, 
we  do  so  at  our  own  peril.  W^e  may  be  taken  at  our  word 
and  find  our  institutions  reduced  to  economic  organiza- 
tions.  But  is  it  necessary  that  we  so  handle  matters  with, 
our  public?  Can  we  not  also  make  them  see  in  the  uni- 
vei'sity  the  presence  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  state, 
organized  to  perpetnate  itself  in  the  lives  of  the  children 
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of  the  state?  Can  we  not  .miaintain  among  our  students 
and  so  in  ooir  public  that  reverence  for  learning,  which 
every  one  of  us  feels,  and  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
duty  to  maintain  and  advance  learning  which  God  has 
placed  upon  the  state  and  which  the  state  has  entrusted 
to  us? 

For  myself  I  want  to  hold  it  constantly  in  mind  that 
the  guild  of  learning  has  not  only  its  art  but  its  mystery, 
and  I  like  to  think  that  its  mystery,  unlike  that  of  other 
guilds,  bears  a  double  significance.  It  isi  at  once  the 
ministerium ,  the  service  of  the  guild,  and  the  mysterium, 
the  divine  wisdom  revealed  to  those  who  are  free  of  the 
guild  in  heart  as  well  as  in  right.  And  our  guild  can  reach 
and  retain  permanent  success  for  its  ministerium  only 
as  we  are  able  to  make  our  mysterium  part  of  the  life 
of  those  who  seek  to  join  our  fellowship,  and  as  we  make 
its  presence  and  power  among  us  felt  by  the  larger  public. 

Let  me  touch  even  more  briefly  another  line  of  thought 
which  leads  me  thus  to  emphasize  for  myself  and  for  you 
the  university's  historic  ideal  of  clerkship.  The  main  ser- 
vice of  the  state  university — its  most  necessary  service^ — is 
its  part  in  maintaining  democracy.  In  a  sense  this  ser- 
vice to  the  state  is  above  its  service  to  learning  and  higher 
than  that  service.  In  different  ages  and  in  different  gen- 
erations democracy  demands  a  different  service.  At  one 
time  the  bonds  of  despotism  must  be  cast  off;  at  another 
the  crust  of  custom  must  be  broken.  But  am  I  wrong  in 
believing  that  neither  of  these  is  the  prime  need  of  society 
today?  At  any  rate  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  believe  that  it  is 
merely  the  advance  of  my  years  which  makes  me  see  the 
present  danger  to  democracy,  not  in  the  coercive  forces 
of  tyranny  or  custom  so  much  as  in  the  disintegrating 
agencies  of  personal  and  class  interest ;  not  in  the  bonds  of 
tradition,  so  much  as  in  the  loss  of  reverence;  not  in  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past  so  much  as  in  the  threatened  de- 
tachment of  society  from  its  roots  in  the  past. 

Of  old,  democracy  was  hindered  of  its  fruits  and 
cheated  of  its  life  by  social  rigidity,  and  against  this  .sit- 
uation the  university  protested.  Today  democracy  is  in 
danger  oi  loss  as  the  sense  of  common  interests  and  a 
common  life  becomes  weakened.  At  such  a  time  can  the 
university  render  a  higher  service  to  democracy  than,  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  those  spiritual  ideals  common  to 
us  and  to  our  fathers,  shared  'by  our  nation  with  sister 
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nations  all  over  the  world,  honored  and  revered  through- 
out all  ages,  and  a  part  of  our  common  inheritance  from, 
the  past?  Societj^  today  needs  economic  aid  from  us  as 
it  never  did  before;  it  needs  guidance  in  countless  sociEil 
diliticulties;  but  even  more  it  needs  the  strengthening  of 
social  bonds,  the  maintenance  of  social  ideals.  Our  com- 
monwealths today  therefore  demand  of  the  university  not 
only  present  and  efficient  practical  aid;  they  call  on  us 
even  more  to  strengthen  those  cohesive  social  forces  which 
lie  in  man's  inner  life.  The  university  must  still  deal  in 
clerkship  as  well  as  in  mierchandise. 


THE  RELATION   OF   STATE   UNIVERSITIES  TO 

SPANISH  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 

PROBLEMS 

By  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan-^ 

American  Union,  in  charge  of  its  Section 

of  Education 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  educational  and  cultural  relations  of  the 
twenty-one  republics  of  this  hemisphere  constituting  the 
Pan-American  Union.  But  in  all  questions  involving  dif- 
ferent groups  of  men,  whether  belonging  to  one  or  more 
racial  divisions,  the  elements  of  population,  habit,  need 
or  expediency  play  a  very  important  part.  Every  country, 
in  working  out  its  educational  or  other  problems,  must 
begin  by  expanding  the  time-worn  foundations  of  its  social 
or  cultural  structure  so  as  to  embrace  such  modern  meth- 
ods or  ideas  as  may  fit  its  peculiar  conditions,  or  in  other 
words,  each  country  must  work  out  its  problems  by  a  well 
calculated  process  of  evolution,  if  it  is  to  attain  the  gTeat- 
est  possible  measure  of  success. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  the  present  status 
of  education  in  Latin  America,  it  is  necessar-y  to  review 
briefly  the  historical  aud  social  conditions  under  which  this 
all-important  phase  of  progress  and  civilization  has  de- 
veloped. 

Thei  Spanish  conquerors  and  settlers  in  the  New 
World,  notably  the  missionaries  who  came  to  Christianize 
the  Indians,  were  often  men  of  learning — as  learning  was 
measured  by  the  standards  of  the  time — and  among  them 
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were  some  whose  works  and  teachings  are  admired  even  in 
these  days  of  practical  things.  I  consider  it  unnecessary 
to  review  educational  conditions  in  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  theology,  philos- 
ophy and  mathematics  were  the  main  subjects  taught 
in  the  great  seats  of  learning  of  the  Old  World. 

While  the  discoverers  and  conquerors  were  prompted 
in  their  work  of  colonization  by  the  desire  to  expand-the 
secular  empire  of  Spain,  the  missionary  fathers  who  came 
witl)  them,  although  animated  by  the  same  patriotic  mo- 
tives, had  as  their  main  purpose  the  extension  of  the 
spiritual  rule  of  Rome.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  Indians,  at  the  same  time  teaching  them  the 
language  of  Castile,  and  a  number  of  schools  were  founded 
to  this  end.  The  Spanish  Crown  was  not  unmindful  of  its 
responsibilities  and  duties,  and  many  Eoyal  Decrees  were 
issued  creating  schools  for  the  Indians  and  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Spaniards,  establishing  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  natives,  and  finally  founding  the  oldest  university 
in  the  Xew  World,  that  of  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino  in  what 
is  now  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  1538,  or  forty-six  years 
after  the  discovery  of  America;  and  thirteen  years  later 
(1551)  that  of  San  Marcos  at  Lima,  Peru,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico.  In  the  next  two  centuries  Spanish 
America  saw  the  founding  of  the  following  universities: 
Bogota,  Colombia,  1572;  Cordoba,  Argentina,  1613;  Sucre, 
Bolivia,  1623;  Guatemala,  1675;  Cuzco,  Peru,  1692;  Car- 
acas, Venezuela,  1721;  Santiago,  Chile,  1738;  Habana, 
Cuba,  1782;  Quito,  Ecuador,  1787;  and  in  the  19th  century, 
the  Universities  of  Los  Andes,  Venezuela,  in  1810 ;  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  1821;  Medellin,  Colombia,  1822;  Tru- 
jillo,  Peru,  1824;  Arequipa,  Peru,  1835;  Popayan,  Colom- 
bia, Asuncion,  Paraguay,  Leon,  Nicaragua,  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  and  many  other  institutions  of  learning,  of  vari- 
ous grades  and  of  gTeater  or  less  importance. 

This  will  show  that  Spanish  America  has  not  been 
remiss  in  educational  activities,  and  that,  as  far  as  higher 
education  is  concerned,  she  has  contributed  to  the  cultural 
progress  of  the  world  to  the  extent  of  her  abiliry.  How- 
ever incomplete  or  defective  our  old  system  of  education 
may  be,  the  effort  to  create  it  was  there,  the  foundations 
were  laid. 

Thus,  wlien  the  once  Spanish  colonies  became  the  free 
and  independent  republics  of  Spanish  America  a  century 
ago,  the  new  governments  gave  especial  thought  to  the 
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'education  of  the  people,  the  yUiajority  of  whom  were 
illiterate,  due  in  part  to  the  heterogeneous  racial  elements 
and  in  part  to  inherited  class  distinctions.  The  widely 
scattered  and  often  sparse  population,  the  difficulty  of 
travel  within  the  country  and  the  slowness  and  costliness 
of  trips  to  other  lands,  for  many  years  hindered  the  prog- 
ress of  education.  But  with  gradual  elimination  of  those 
obstacles,  popular  education  began  to  be  extended  through 
the  efforts  of  the  respective  Governments  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  now  devote  a  considerable  percentage  of  their 
revenues,  in  many  cases  from  three  to  fifteen  per  cent,  to 
education  in  all  its  branches. 

I  refer  to  popular  education,  or  the  education  of  the 
masses,  because  that  of  persons  of  means  has  never  been 
neglected.  Our  Latin  American  schools,  universities  and 
conservatories  of  art  and  music  have  always  striven  to 
produce  men  of  learning  and  genius,  and  the  history  of  our 
social  and  cultural  development  is  filled  with  the  names 
of  those  who  have  stood  high  in  days  past,  and  even  now 
stand  high,  in  the  scientific,  artistic  and  cultural  world. 

Due  to  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  our  type  of 
education  has  been  rather  encyclopedic  in  character,  with 
very  little  specialization.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  a  racial 
tendency  to  emphasize  beauty,  art  and  philosophy,  fostered 
by  years  of  schooling  under  theologians  and  philosophers, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  social  conditions  of  the  Southern 
lands.  In  general  our  education  has  been  theoretical 
rather  than  practical,  and  students  from  the  laboring 
classes,  not  finding  it  suited  to  their  needs,  drop  out  of 
school  early,  while  the  prejudice  against  any  form  of  man- 
ual work  prevents  students  of  the  upper  social  classes 
from  gaining  the  practical  mastery  of  laboratory  science, 
agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  that  is  obtained  by  American 
students.  Proportionately  too  much  money  has  been 
spent  on  higher  education  and  not  enough  on  elementary 
instruction  for  the  masses.  Our  methods  were  imported 
from  Europe  because  our  intercourse  was  mainly  with 
Spain  and  France,  and  later  with  Germany  and  England, 
since  our  relations  with  the  United  States  were  more  of 
a  commercial  character.  Our  text-books  and  our  teachers 
came  from  Spain,  France,  and  some  from  Germany;  our 
physicians,  chemists,  engineers,  painters,  musicians  and 
sculptors  went  to  France,  Spain  or  Italy  to  perfect  their 
education,  and  in  some  cases  to  Germanv  or  Belgium. 


.J 
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But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  increased 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  and  the  enormous 
strides  of  education  in  this  country  attracted  the  attention 
of  Latin  America  to  the  United  States  as  an  educational 
power  in  the  world,  and  American  methods  and  text-books 
— either  translated  from  the  English  or  originally  prepared 
in  Spanish  for  that  market — began  to  reach  the  Spanish 
American  countries,  as  well  as  catalogues  of  school  sup- 
plies, etc. 

In  this  educational  rapprochement,  a  very  large  part 
is  due  to  the  meeting  of  the  First  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  in  1889-90  and  the  visit  paid  by  the 
Latin  American  delegates  to  the  largest  centers  of  industry 
and  culture  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  creation 
by  that  Conference  of  the  organization  now  known  as  the 
Pan-American  Union.  The  latter,  especially  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  Section  of  Education  a  few  years  ago, 
has  been  engaged  in  developing  a  real  current  of  inter- 
course and  interest  among  the  teachers  and  students  of 
Latin  America  and  the  seats  of  learning,  professors  and 
students  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  in  Latin  America, 
there  has  been  created  a  real  appreciation  of  American 
school  systems  and  educational  methods,  and  a  desire 
awakened  in  their  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
scholastic  facilities  offered  by  the  United  States,  especially 
the  wonderful  progress  made  in  certain  branches  of  science. 

To  understand  this  rapprochement  we  must  reckon 
also  with  the  efforts  made  by  pioneer  educators  of  Latin 
America  to  elevate  their  peoples,  and  the  influence  of 
Latin  Americans  educated  in  the  United  States  who  were 
acquainted  >with  the  merits  and  advantages  of  North 
American  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
we  must  not  forget  the  establishment  in  South  America 
of  Lancasteriau  and  other  schools  with  American  teachers. 
Mackenzie  College  in  Brazil,  the  American  Institutes  in 
Bolivia,  and  many  other  less  well  known  institutions  have 
had  a  wide  influence. 

And  this  movement  is  on  the  increase.  The  United 
States  has  been  visited  in  the  past  few  years  by  many 
prominent  Latin  American  educators,  who  came  with  the 
aid  of  their  respective  Governments  to  study  conditions 
here  and  to  take  home  with  them  the  best  that  was  ap- 
plicable in  their  own  countries. 

Sarmiento,  the  pioneer  Argentine  educator,  and  a 
great  number  of  Argentines  after  him,  are  responsible  for 
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the  iutroduction  of  American  school  methods  in  that  coun- 
try, as  was  Varela  in  Urngiiay,  and  the  many  Uruguayan 
teachers  and  students  who  haye  come  to  the  United  States 
to  study  educational  methods;  Chile  is  sending  many 
teachers  to  this  country  for  study  every  year;  Peru  is 
reorganizing  its  w^hole  educational  system  on  American 
lines;  Brazil  sends  about  100  goyernment  students  eyery 
year;  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Paraguay — 
all  of  the  countries  of  South  America  proper — are  repre- 
sented in  colleges  and  uniyersities  of  the  United  States, 
and  welcome  Ajnea*ican  educational  methods;  the  five 
Central  American  States  and  Panama  have  students  in 
American  institutions  of  learning;  Mexico  has  hundreds 
of  students  in  the  United  States  and  is  cordially  further- 
ing  the  interchange  of  teachers  and  students.  All  of  this 
shows  how  the  influence  of  American  educational  systems 
is  gaining  ground  in  Spanish  America,  and  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  students  from  those  lands  who  come  to  the 
United  States  seeking  a  more  practical  type  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  engineering,  medicine,  dentistry,  commerce, 
etc.,  show  that  in  the  long  run  American  educational 
methods  will  supersede  those  which  have  been  in  vogue  in 
Latin  America. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  that  this 
movement  has  been  fostered  by  the  practical  help  and 
good  will  of  a  great  many  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States,  which,  largely  through  the  Section  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Pan-American  Union,  have  oifered  free  tui- 
tion to  Latin  American  students,  an  opportunity  of  which 
a  great  many  have  availed  themselves. 

The  relation  of  American  state  uniyersities  to  the 
general  Pan-American  educational  problem  is,  first,  one 
of  sympathetic  attitude  and  when  possible  of  practical 
service.  What  is  most  needed  at  present  is  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  credentials  issued  by  Latin  American 
educational  institutions  of  unquestionable  reputation ;  a 
broader  spirit  in  allowing  students  to  take  such  special 
courses  as  may  be  most  useful  to  them,  and  in  permitting 
them,  in  case  of  reasonable  doubt,  to  enter  on  probation ; 
the  appointing  of  special  faculty  advisers  to  guide  these 
students  in  choosing  courses  and  making  arrangements  to 
perfect  their  English,  and  to  render  them  such  aid  in  mak- 
ing personal  adjustments  as  I  am  sure  American  students 
would  receive  from  our  universities. 
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In  the  second  place,  state  universities,  by  reason  of 
the  official  standing  that  they  have  in  the  eyes  of  Latin 
Americans,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  public  rather  than 
private  institutions  of  learning,  are  in  the  most  favorable 
position  to  establish  closer  relations  with  Latin  American 
universities — relations  that  may  be  of  vast  importance 
in  promoting  international  friendship  and  co-operation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  A  very  few  American  universi- 
ties have  actually  established  an  exchange  of  professors 
or  students  with  Latin  American  institutions,  but  why 
should  not  every  state  university  in  this  country  ex- 
change students,  and  from  time  to  time  professors,  with 
the  larger  universities  of  Latin  America?  If  some  of  your 
mature  students  and  teachers  were  to  visit  those  Southern 
countries,  there  would  be  a  much  more  general  under- 
standing than  now  exists  of  their  good  qualities,  their 
aspirations  and  their  problems.  Such  understanding  and 
appreciation  would  also  be  promoted  by  a  much  wider 
study  than  is  devoted  at  present  to  Latin  American  history 
and  development.  For  courses  in  these  subjects  we  must 
look  to  the  larger  institutions,  and  while  they  are  offered 
by  a  gTatifying  number  of  state  universities,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  even  more  attention  may  be  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject, especially  as  to  the  quality  of  teaching  and  the  in- 
culcation in  students  of  a  sympathetic  attitude  of  mind 
toward  the  problems  of  sister  nations. 

Another  means  of  cultivating  friendship  is  through 
the  exchange  of  publications.  Many  Spanish  American 
universities  are  eager  to  receive  publications  from  the 
United  States,  and  would  send  in  return  their  own  re- 
views or  other  material,  which  would  be  of  great  value 
in  building  up  a  Spanish  American  library.  One  of  the 
most  prized  possessions  of  the  Institute  in  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  is  the  library  of  American  books  presented  by 
the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundatio.!.  The  Educational  Section 
of  the  Pan-American  Union  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
any  university  that  desires  to  exchange  publications  with 
a  Latin  American  educational  institution. 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  of  such  importance 
that  justice  cannot  properly  be  done  it  in  a  short  sketch. 
Generalizations  will  serve  only  to  give  an  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  this  idea  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  more  thorough 
investigation. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  my  experience  at  the 
Pan-American  Union,  as  the  Head  of  its  Educational  Sec- 
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tioii,  I  have  fonnd  amoug-  professors  and  students  of  Latin 
America  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact — and  they  are 
many  and  represent  nearly  all  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries— the  greatest  desire  to  examine  and  appropriate 
American  educational  methods  in  order  to  apply  them  as 
far  as  may  be  in  their  own  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  vet  to  see  an  American  educator,  student  or  teach- 
ing  institution  that  has  not  shown  a  keen  interest  in  Latin 
American  education,  a  real  appreciation  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican intelligence  and  culture,  the  educators  and  the 
students  of  this  country  and  those  of  the  twenty  republics 
lying  South  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


OFFICIAL   INSTRUCTION   IN    THE    COUNTRIES 
OF  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

By  Peter  H.  Goldsmith,  Director  of  the  Interamerican 
Division  of  the  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation  and  of  the  Magazine 
Inter-America 


INTRODUCTION 

GENTLEMEN: 

That  this  body  of  educators,  all  intensely  occupied 
with  local  or  regional  duties  and  all  deeply  con- 
cerned with  professional  problems  that  clamor  for  con- 
sideration, counsel  and  solution,  should  invite  an  out- 
sider to  discuss  a  subject  as  seemingly  alien  as  that  in- 
dicated by  the  title  of  this  address  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  catholicity  of  interests  and  thought  that  has  al- 
ways characterized  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  our 
state  universities.  I  find  myself  therefore  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  intellectual  sympathy  and  receptivity. 

To  treat  of  education,  or,  more  properly,  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  smallest  and  least  complex  of  the  American 
republics,  with  any  degree  of  adequateness,  in  the  com- 
pass of  an  address,  obviously  would  be  impossible.  How 
much  more  so  would  it  be  to  treat  of  this  subject  in  twenty 
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republics,  some  with  enormous  areas  and  vast  popula- 
tions, and  all  with  national  idiosyncrasies  that  render 
them  as  unlike  one  another  as  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
physical  constitutions,  populations,  civilizations,  institu- 
tions, national  interests  and  points  of  view?  I  must  con- 
fine myself  therefore  to  presenting  a  bare  outline,  accom- 
panied by  mere  assertions,  without  proofs  or  elabora- 
tions. I  shall  try,  however,  to  limit  myself  to  assertions 
capable  of  substantiation. 

A  few  words  as  to  terms  are  necessary. 

The  term  "instruction"  is  used  purposely  and  by 
preference  to  designate  that  which  is  taught,  what  is  to 
be  studied,  the  teacher's  contribution;  and,  in  this  sense, 
it  is  quite  different  from  "education,"  which  is  training, 
preparation :  the  result  in  the  learner  of  instruction,  com- 
prehension, reflection  and  practice.  Incidental  reference 
may  be  made  to  education  in  this  sense,  to  the  state  of 
society  as  the  result  of  instruction,  but  the  theme  is  "in- 
struction" as  defined. 

In  like  manner  the  term  "official  instruction"  is  used 
consciously  and  by  choice,  since  it  is  both  more  accurate 
and  more  suggestive  than  "public  instruction"  and  more 
convenient  in  a  discussion  that  deals  with  the  subject  in 
the  middle  and  southern  countries  of  America.  "Public 
instruction,"  as  this  term  is  currently  used  among  us, 
suggests  i3opular  instruction,  imparted  in  primary  or 
secondary  schools  open  to  the  public,  and  supported  by 
the  people,  and  not  by  parents,  guardians  or  pupils.  Why 
we  should  conceive  of  it  as  popular  and  as  limited  to 
grades  below  the  university  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  we  do 
so  from  habit,  based  on  the  fact  that  our  first,  our  typical, 
universities,  were  neither  supported  by  the  public,  nor 
open  to  the  public  in  the  sense  that  the  public  could  use 
them  without  the  payment  of  fees.  We  seldom  think  of 
our  two  great  national  schools — the  Military  Academy  at 
W^est  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis — as 
public  schools.  Yet  they  are,  in  a  true  sense;  for  both 
are  supported  by  the  people,  and  both  are  open  to  the 
public — as  far  as  the  public  can  qualify  and  can  be  ad- 
mitted— without  the  payment  of  fees. 

The  term  "official  instruction"  is  preferable  to  "public 
Instruction,"  because  it  is  new  and  therefore  has  not 
acquired  the  more  or  less  rigid  implication  of  "public 
instruction,"  and  we  can  employ  it  with  less  need  of  ex- 
planation and  less  likelihood  of  misapprehension  in  our 
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study  of  couutries   where   official   instruction,   from   the 
kindergarten  through  the  university,  is  the  rule. 

By  "official  instruction"  is  meant  all  instruction  initi- 
ated, administered  and  controlled  by  the  officers  of  the 
people,  whether  gTatuitous  or  not.  It  happens  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  America  official  instruction  is 
gratuitous,  almost  without  exception;  but  it  is  readily 
conceivable  that  it  might  not  be  so;  and  it  would  in  no 
sense  cease  to  be  official  if  fees  were  charged. 

The  United  States  is  characterized  by  a  great  variety 
of  official  instruction,  greater  perhaps  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Beginning  with  the  smallest  center 
of  initiative,  supi)ort,  administration  and  control,  we 
have  official  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  towns,  coun- 
ties, municipalities  and  states — those  of  the  latter  being 
normal,  technical  or  professional  schools  and  universities ; 
and,  finally,  in  national  schools,  under  federal  control,  al- 
most negligible,  and  limited,  in  the  main,  to  the  two 
academies  alreadv  mentioned. 

With  us  the  center  of  initiative  is  local  or  regional. 
Individuals  or  groups  demand,  organize,  support  and  con- 
trol. This  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  our  whole 
system  of  instruction,  and,  indeed,  of  our  entire  civiliza- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  fabric  of  our  official  instruction, 
it  might  be  said  that  it  is  like  an  old-fashioned  pieced 
quilt,  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  squares,  diamonds, 
triangles,  circles,  of  different  textures,  qualities  and  colors. 
We  have  no  consciously  designed  and  harmoniously 
wrought  national  fabric,  because  we  have  no  national  plan 
or  system,  and  no  national  center  of  initiative,  administra- 
tion and  control.  We  lack  a  minister  or  department  of 
instruction.  Our  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  is  but  a  gatherer  of  information,  a  modest  and 
hesitating  offerer  of  suggestions,  a  shadowy  afterthought, 
as  it  were.  Is  it  not  remarkable — to  say  the  least — that 
the  people  of  all  peoples  that  from  the  beginning  has 
laid  most  stress  on  education  should  have  made  absolutely 
no  provision,  as  a  nation,  for  instruction?  This  is  not  a 
complaint,  a  censure.  To  have  made  federal  provision  for 
instruction  might  have  been  a  mistake.  It  is  as  possible 
that  the  failure  to  establish  a  national  department  of  in- 
struction, with  a  secretary  of  instruction  in  the  cabinet, 
was  due  rather  to  wise  foresight  than  to  neglect.  The  re- 
sult, without  such  a  department,  has  been  astonishingly 
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good ;  would  it  have  been  as  good,  would  it  have  been  bet- 
ter, with  it?    Who  can  say? 


II 

THE  CENTRAL  OE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND 
OFFICIAL    INSTRUCTION 

Turning  now  toward  the  middle  and  southern  coun- 
tries of  America,  we  find,  in  general,  a  totally  different 
situation.  Recognition  and  appreciation  of  this  differ- 
ence are  essential  to  the  comprehension,  first,  of  the  pres- 
ent systems  of  ofiacial  instruction  that  prevail  in  them; 
and,  second,  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  have  attended 
and  continue  to  attend  these  systems. 

1.  Officml  instruction  as  a  highly  centralized  na- 
tional function. — Official  instruction  is  a  wholly  national 
function  in  all  these  countries,  with  one  notable  exception 
— Brazil — which  will  be  discussed  separately.  In  all  the 
republics  except  Brazil  provision  is  made  for  instruction 
by  the  creation  of  a  national  department — miuistcrio  or 
seci^etaria — the  head  of  which  holds  a  place  in  the  cabinet, 
as  follows :  Argentina,  minister  of  justice  and  public  in- 
struction ;  Bolivia,  minister  of  public  instruction  and  agri- 
culture; Colombia,  minister  of  public  instruction;  Costa 
Rica,  minister  of  public  instruction;  Cuba,  secretary  of 
public  instruction  and  fine  arts;  Chile,  minister  of  justice 
and  public  instruction;  Dominican  Republic,  secretary  of 
public  instruction;  Ecuador,  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion; Guatemala,  minister  of  public  instruction;  Haiti, 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  justice;  Honduras, 
minister  of  public  instruction ;  Mexico,  minister  of  public 
instruction;  Nicaragua,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 
public  instruction;  Panama,  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion ;  Paraguay,  minister  of  justice  and  public  instruc- 
tion ;  Salvador,  minister  of  public  instruction ;  TIraguaj, 
minister  of  public  instruction;  Venezuela,  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  These  departments  initiate,  administer 
and  control;  they  appoint,  or  pass  on  the  appointments 
of,  superintendents,  rectors  and  principals,  professors  and 
teachers,  and  they  establish  curricula,  designate  texts  and 
construct  buildings.  Their  authority  extends  to  official 
instruction  of  all  kinds;  in  universities,  normal  schools, 
colleges  {colegios,  institutos,  liceos — institutions  of  sec- 
ondary instruction)    and  primary  schools.     All  private, 
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group  or  denomiuatioual  institutions  of  instruction  are 
subject  to  their  inspection  and  supervision.  If  there  are 
otiticers  in  tlie  states,  provinces,  dcpavtamentos  (the  largest 
territorial  and  administrative  divisions  within  the  nations 
bear  one  of  these  three  names),  or  in  the  municipalities 
or  towns,  they  are  creatures  of  and  subject  to  the  national 
departments  of  instruction.  Initiative  usually  originates 
with  these  departments,  and  if  it  springs  from  communi- 
ties, provinces  or  states,  decisive  and  institutive  action 
lies  with  the  national  departments  of  instruction.  There- 
fore the  systems  of  instruction  are  everywhere  arterial, 
that  is,  the  impulse  is  from  the  heart,  the  center,  outward 
into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  national  entities  and  not,  as 
here,  where  there  are  scores  of  thousands  of  centers  of 
initiative,  support,  administration  and  control. 

I  give  a  few  illustrations.  If  the  people  of  a  certain 
harrio — a  more  or  less  indeterminate  demaraction  that 
corresponds  with  our  "ward" — in  the  city  of  Jujuy,  the 
capital  of  a  small  state  of  the  same  name  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Argentina,  desire  an  additional  primary  school, 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  state  government,  nor  do  they 
raise  the  money  themselves  for  the  building,  and  then  begin 
construction,  willy-nilly;  but  they  appeal  through  the 
municipal  and  provincial,  state  or  departmental  govern- 
ment to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  national  capital,  1,400  kilometers  away ;  and 
the  result  depends  entirely  on  the  central  body.  If  the 
citizens  of  Punta  Ai-enas,  Chile,  the  southernmost  city 
of  the  world — a  flourishing  town  of  some  25,000  inhabi- 
tants— Avould  have  a  new  secondary  school  for  boys,  they 
must  request  it  of  the  ministry  of  justice  and  public  in- 
struction in  Santiago,  1,500  kilometers  away.  If  granted, 
it  would  be  supported  by  the  national  treasury,  and  it 
would  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  ministry. 
The  present  national  government  of  Peru  has  literally 
remade  the  whole  system  of  official  instruction  in  that 
republic,  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
importing  some  twenty-five  specialists  from  the  United 
States  to  reorganize  and  direct  every  branch  of  it. 

This  characteristic  centralization  of  initiative,  ad- 
ministration and  support,  I  am  persuaded,  was  not  due  to 
any  radical  difference  between  the  mental  capacities  and 
tendencies  of  the  initiators  of  the  systems  of  official  in- 
struction in  these  countries  and  those  of  the  founders  of 
the  United  States,  who  left  the  whole  question  of  instruc- 
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tion  to  the  states,  municipalities,  towns  and  counties.  Only 
the  circumstances  and  the  habits  of  the  people  were  differ- 
ent. The  systems  of  official  instruction  in  the  middle  and 
southern  countries  of  America  grew  out  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  cases  at  the  time  of  the  attainment  of  independence, 
and  out  of  customs  already  established  during  the  period 
of  incubation,  that  is,  under  the  colonial  regime.  During 
the  Spanish  regime  official  instruction  was  administered 
either  by  the  crown  or  by  the  church,  from  the  colonial 
center  outward  in  each  region.  The  official  representa- 
tives of  the  mother-country — directly  or  through  the 
church,  or  occasionally  by  merely  holding  aloof  and  en- 
couraging, and  giving  free  scope  to,  ecclesiastical  initia- 
tive and  administration — determined  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  instruction,  the  location  of  institutions  and  the 
personnel.  In  every  region,  naturally,  the  number  of 
Europeans  was  small,  at  first.  Groups  of  white  men  es- 
tablished themselves  where  they  could  secure  a  foothold. 
They  were  surrounded  by  great  numbers  of  aborigines,  to 
whom,  they  were  aliens,  intruders  and  enemies.  The 
Spanish  conquerors  and  masters,  after  taking  thought  for 
their  own  safety  and  their  material  wants,  made  provision 
for  their  spiritual  needs  and  the  intellectual  requirements 
of  their  cliildren,  the  Creoles.  With  creditable  prevision 
and  energy,  they  established  for  them  primary  and  secon- 
dary schools,  and,  in  most  regions,  universities.  Notable 
instances  of  the  latter  were  the  universities  in  Santo 
Domingo,  Mexico,  Lima,  Bogota  and  Cordoba.  As  in 
Spain,  the  main  stimulus  came,  however,  from  the  crown 
and  the  papal  authorities.  After  schools  were  provided 
for  the  Creoles — children  of  Europeans  born  in  America — 
the  crown  and  the  church  made  commendable  effort  to 
christianize  and  to  educate  the  Indians — a  task  so  nearly 
impossible  that  it  is  still  unaccomplished,  after  four  cen- 
turies of  greater  or  less  exertion.  Instruction  was,  I  think, 
as  extensive  and  as  thorough,  however  different,  and  the 
average  of  education  was  as  high,  among  the  Europeans 
and  their  descendents  in  the  middle  and  southern  countries 
of  America  as  they  were  in  the  United  States  during  the 
colonial  period ;  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  same 
is  true  to-day.  It  may  be  fairly  said  also  that  more  atten- 
tioji  was  given  to  the  intellectual  and  technical  education 
of  the  Indians  in  the  countries  we  are  studying  than  in  the 
English  colonies  of  North  America  and  later  in  the  United 
States.     The  problem  of  the  aborigines  was  solved  very 
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differently  in  the  center  and  south  from  what  it  was  in  the 
north.  As  I  have  said,  the  Spaniards  strove,  according  to 
their  lights,  to  christianize,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
educate  the  indigenes,  while  at  the  same  time  exploiting 
and  maltreating  them ;  our  ancestors  did  not  so  much  ex- 
ploit— our  North  American  Indians  were  not  readily  ex- 
ploitable— but  they  pushed  them  back,  cheated  them, 
robbed  them,  slew  them  directly  or  indirectly,  and  dis- 
j)ossessed  them  and  caused  them  to  disappear.  Here  the 
Indians  soon  ceased  to  be  a  problem;  they  vanished. 
Apart  from  the  later  problem  of  giving  .instruction  to  the 
negroes,  our  problem,  both  in  colonial  times  and  after 
independence,  was  extremely  simple ;  that  of  merely  letting 
the  people — all  of  whom  were  clamoring  for  instruction, 
would  have  it  at  all  hazards,  would  even  fight  for  it,  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  necessary  for  it — instruct  them- 
selves. 

Here  you  have  in  the  mere  statement  of  a  difference 
between  populations  whole  volumes  of  sociology,  philos- 
ophy, civics,  economics  and  religion.  In  this  difference 
between  the  elements  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  some 
of  the  middle  and  southern  countries  of  America  and  in 
the  British  colonies  and  later  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  to  be  found  an  explanation  of  a  divergence  in 
history  and  civilization  that  has  extended  over  three  hun- 
dred years. 

Thus,  during  the  colonial  period  in  the  middle  and 
southern  countries,  tendencies  were  brought  from  beyond 
the  seas,  systems  were  implanted  and  community  habits 
were  formed.  Independence — in  sjjite  of  the  bloodshed, 
the  painful  delays  and  the  sore  disappointments,  that 
accompanied  its  attainment — came  with  comparative  sud- 
denness to  all  the  American  peoples.  In  the  United  States 
the  colonies  or  provinces  had  become  in  a  measure  self- 
sufficient  and  self-instructing  prior  to  independence.  After 
independence  we  but  followed  our  habits.  Besides,  we  had 
been  thirteen  colonies  and  we  became  thirteen  federated 
states,  with  slightly  varying  traits  and  tendencies.  These 
thirteen  states  might  have  become  thirteen  separate  re- 
publics. We  stood  together,  however,  as  we  were  con- 
tiguous and  more  or  less  homogeneous.  Our  center — 
successively  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Washington — was 
at  first  politically  remote  from  each  state.  We  were  held 
together  at  the  beginning  by  very  slight  and  elastic  ties. 
According  to  our  nature  and  disposition,  each  state,  each 
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community,  went  its  own  way  and  did  for  itself  what  it 
desired  to  have  done,  got  for  itself  what  it  could  get, 
without  giving  much  thought  to  the  national  government. 

The  middle  and  southern  countries  could  not  form 
a  union.  It  was  materially — not  to  say  politically — im- 
possible. Consequently,  when  they  did  establish  separate 
nationalities,  the  several  regions  and  the  several  centers 
of  population  of  each  of  these  nationalities  were,  as  a  rule, 
nearer,  physically  and  politically,  to  their  centers  of  gov- 
ernment than  our  states,  our  communities,  were  to  our 
center.  The  national  governments  therefore,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  cases  and  from  the  beginning,  meant 
more  to  them;  while  we,  from  the  mid-colonial  period, 
have  cherished  ithe  idea  of  regional  rights,  initiative, 
rivalry,  responsibility  and  independence,  voiced  constitu- 
tionally in  "states'  rights." 

In  practice,  the  nations  descended,  on  their  European 
side,  from  Spain,  inherited  the  habits  and  took  over  the 
machinery  implanted  by  the  mother-country.  Either  they, 
as  national  entities,  had  to  continue  the  task  of  instruc- 
tion, or  it  would  not  be  continued  at  all.  Provincial 
or  community  rights,  initiative,  responsibility^  and  in- 
dependence had  never  been  permitted,  much  less  en- 
couraged and  developed;  and  if  the  national  administra- 
tions had  not  made  provision  for  instruction,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  it  would  have  declined  rapidly.  The  several 
governments  undertook  to  meet  the  need  by  providing 
for  the  creation  of  ministries  or  departments  of  public 
instruction.  The  success  of  these  departments  was  de- 
pendent, in  the  main,  on  the  character  of  the  population 
to  be  instructed. 

These  elements,  varying  in  degrees  and  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  country,  were  as  follows :  Europeans  born, 
mostly  Spanish;  Creoles,  descendants  of  Europeans,  born 
in  America;  mestizos,  crosses  between  Europeans  and 
Indians;  Indians  in  great  variety;  octoroons,  quadroons, 
mulattos,  negroes;  and  zamhos,  or  crosses  between  negroes 
and  Indians.  With  the  exception  of  the  European  born 
and  the  Creoles,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
mestizos,  Indians,  mulattos,  negroes  and  zamhos  that  had 
sustained  close  relations  with  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles 
in  community  life — a  relatively  small  number  of  the  popu- 
lation in  most  of  the  countries — the  people  did  not  desire 
and  have  never  desired  instruction.  They  lacked  at  the 
beginning  and  they  still  lack  the  inherent  craving  for 
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knowledge  and  the  ambition  for  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement that  are  the  basis  of  education.  Consequently, 
in  most  of  the  countries  the  process  of  instruction  has  al- 
ways been  a  constant  drive  outward  from  the  national 
center. 

2.  Official  instruction  as  a  distrihuted  function. — 
Brazil,  with  a  territory  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
tiguous territory  of  the  United  States,  and  a  population 
of  approximately  thirty  million  inhabitants,  is  more  like 
the  United  States  than  any  other  American  republic,  in 
that,  from  the  beginning,  the  community  and  regional 
spirit  has  been  strong  and  effective.  The  historian  ob- 
serves that  very  early  in  the  development  of  a  European 
civilization  in  Brazil  localities  manifested  independent 
life,  initiative,  a  desire  to  control  their  own  destinies  and 
a  sense  of  rivalry.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  jealousies  that 
existed  between  the  regions  that  afterward  developed  into 
states;  in  the  insurrections  of  Pernambuco  and  of  Minas 
Geraes ;  in  the  feuds  between  the  Paulists  and  the  em- 
hoahas:*  in  the  tendency  manifested  in  one  or  another 
locality  to  criticize,  and  to  hold  aloof  from,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  city  that  was  to  become  the  federal  capital.  Both 
during  the  colonial  period  and  under  the  empire — which 
was  a  prolongation  of  the  Portuguese  system  with  a 
throne  in  America — and  from  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  local  initiative  and  independence  characterized 
the  Brazilian  people.  Brazil  is  the  only  American  re- 
public, except  the  United  States,  that  does  not  have  a 
national  ministry  or  department  of  instruction  with  ab- 
solute administrative  powers.  The  several  states  enjoy, 
and  make  effective  use  of,  a  considerable  degree  of  autono- 
my, and  every  state  has  its  own  institutions  of  instruction, 
while  within  each  state  are  similar  institutions  main- 
tained by  municipalities,  towns  or  communities,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  government  performs 
a  function  in  supplying  and  administering  instruction : 
through  the  Ministerio  de  Justicia  e  Negocios  Interiores 
it  controls  the  institutions  of  instruction  of  the  federal 
district,  which  includes  Rio  de  Janeiro;  it  maintains  a 
number   of   important   institutions   for   professional   and 

*"Stranger,"  "outsiders,"  "base  fellows;"  according  to  Rio  Branco 
(Equisse  de  VMstoire  du  Bresil),  emboaba  was  derived  from  the  Giiarani 
word  amo,  "far,"  "far  off,"  "at  a  distance,"  and  aba,  "man,"  so  that 
emboaba  would  be  a  "man  from  afar,"  an  outsider." 
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technical  instruction  in  different  cities  of  the  republic; 
it  supports  and  administers  the  schools  of  the  territory 
of  Acre:  all  primary  or  secondary;  and,  through  the  re- 
cently constituted  Conselho  Superior  de  Instrucgao,  it 
brings  together  once  or  twice  a  year  the  heads  of  institu- 
tions for  conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Conselho  Superior  de  Instrucgao  also  serves  the 
republic  in  much  the  same  manner  as  our  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 

In  all  the  countries  of  middle  and  southern  America 
offlcial  instruction  is  gratuitous,  from  the  primary  schools 
through  the  university,  including  professional  and  techni- 
cal institutions.  One  of  the  first  shocks  sustained  by 
students  from  these  countries  when  they  come  to  the 
United  States  to  stud}^  in  our  colleges,  universities  or 
technical  schools  is  that  occasioned  by  the  requirement  of 
tuition, 

III 
SOURCES  OF  INSPIRATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  first  sources  of  inspiration  and  equipment  were, 
naturally,  tliei  motheii'-countries.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  the  colonies  were  but  projections  in  America  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  policy  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
papal  authorities,  the  isolation  of  the  overseas  possessions 
and  the  barrier  of  language  prevented  the  influx  of  extra- 
peninsular  ideas.  The  peoples  were  as  nearly  incomiini- 
cados  as  jealous  governmental  vigilance  and  remote- 
ness from  alien  influences  could  make  them.  By  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  mother-countries  and  the  consequent  relaxing 
of  watchfulness,  together  with  the  increased  economic 
strength  of  the  colonies,  the  development  of  a  separatist 
consciousness  and  character,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Creoles,  civilized  mestizos,  Indians,  mulattos,  negroes  and 
zamhos  toward  the  resident  peninsular  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  rendered  important  groups  in  each  of  the 
countries  hospitable  to  non-Iberian  ideas.  French  and 
English  books  began  to  make  their  way  southward.  Being- 
contraband,  they  were  all  the  more  ardently  sought  and 
cherished. 

The  struggle  for  and  the  attainment  of  independence 
in  the  United  States  and  the  events  of  the  French  revolu- 
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tion  awakened  a  glow  of  hope  and  expectation  from  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Antilles  to  the  strait  of  Magellan. 
Notions  of  autonomy  and  even  of  independence  began  to 
be  entertained.  With  the  acquisition  of  political  inde- 
pendence, evolution  in  every  direction  began.  Naturally, 
its  advance  was  not  parallel ;  but  the  stripling  republics — 
vacillating  and  halting — began  to  experiment,  sought  to 
orientate  themselves.  By  1840  divergencies  became  evi- 
dent. The  play  of  non-Iberian  intellectual  influences  mani- 
fested themselves  here  and  there.  Beginning  with,  say, 
1850,  and  extending  the  analysis  to  the  i>resent  time,  it 
seems  possible  to  group  the  republics  according  to  the 
sources  of  inspiration  and  equipment. 

Before  attempting  a  distribution  on  the  basis  of  the 
direct  influence  of  non-Iberian  ideas  on  oiflcial  instruc- 
tion, we  must  recognize  that  the  strongest  non-Iberian 
intellectual  and  artistic  influence  exerted  on  the  middle 
and  southern  countries  of  America  was  that  of  France. 
France  has  projected  herself  upon  the  world,  not,  I  be- 
lieve, by  effort,  by  direct  national,  institutional  or  individ- 
ual propaganda,  but  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  national  intent 
and  effort  and  even  in  spite  of  a  certain  superciliousness 
and  scorn,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of 
France  toward  non-Gallic  peoples  and  things. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  the  ascendancy  of  French  ideas  in  the  countries 
we  are  discussing  is  to  be  found  in  the  ease  with  which 
the  French  language  can  be  acquired  by  those  whose  na- 
tive tongue  is  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  Too  much  im- 
portance can  hardly  be  given  to  this  factor.  People  are 
prone  to  take  the  easier  of  several  roads  that  lead  from 
their  localities  out  into  the  larger  world.  If  to  this  ease 
of  access,  the  road  seems  more  interesting,  the  direction 
of  the  excursion  is  assured.  Not  only  was  the  French 
language  easier  to  our  southern  neighbors,  but  French 
thought  and  culture  seemed  to  them  more  romantic,  more 
Latin,  and  hence  more  comprehensible.  The  English  and 
German  languages  have  always  been  pretty  solid  barriers ; 
they  are  not  readily  learned  by  those  of  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese speech.  French  philosophy,  French  literature, 
French  art  and  French  ideas  of  education  began  to  be 
wrought  into  the  fabric  of  the  several  civilizations  soon 
after  freedom  was  attained;  and  whenever  texts,  not  in 
the  vernacular,  have  been  introduced,  they  have  invariably 
been  in  French.     French  texts  are  not  translated,  as  a 
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rule;  while,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  English,  German 
or  Italian  texts  have  been  used,  they  have  been  translated. 

This  is  a  general  statement  as  to  French  influence 
and  is  applicable  to  all  the  peoples,  although  in  a  varying 
degree :  in  some,  French  influence  has  been  less  marked 
than  in  others. 

I  now  offer  a  rough  grouping  of  the  nations. 

1.  Those  in  which  the  influence  of  France  has  not 
only  dominated,  but  has  been  almost  the  sole  extra-Iberian 
influence  in  the  realm  of  offtcial  instruction,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Colombia,  Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Salvador, 
Honduras.  This  influence  is  seen  most  strongly  in  the 
philosophy  of  instruction;  in  the  organization  of  the 
colegios,  institutos  and  liceos,  modeled  on  the  French 
lycees;  in  the  tendency  toward  encyclopedism,  rather  than 
toward  specialization;  in  emphasis  on  the  practical  in 
primary  and  secondary  instruction ;  and  in  the  equipment 
of  laboratories.  In  the  material  equipment  of  schools  of 
lower  grade,  that  is,  in  desks  and  seats,  we  see  not  in- 
frequently the  influence  of  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  Haiti  belonged  to  France,  and  as  the 
language  of  the  people  is  French,  almost  no  other  foreign 
influence  is  perceivable.  French  influence  on  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  strong,  both 
because  of  its  proximity  to  Haiti,  and  for  the  reasons 
already  given  above.  Since  the  occupation  by  the  United 
States,  however,  our  influence  has  been  felt  on  instruction. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  Ecuador  has  received 
not  a  little  impress  from  the  United  States,  due  to  the 
influence  of  one  or  two  commanding  personalities. 

Mexico,  owing  to  her  proximity  and  to  the  fact  that 
manv  Mexicans  have  been  educated  in  the  United  States, 
has  incorporated  not  a  few  of  our  ideas.  The  tendency, 
in  spite  of  the  strained  relations  that  have  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  during  the  past 
decade,  seems  to  be  to  incorporate  elements  more  and 
more  approximating  those  that  have  proven  valuable  in 
our  primary  and  secondary  instruction. 

French  influence  gTeatly  predominates  in  Venezuela. 
It  is  manifest,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary instruction,  but  also  and  especially  in  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  institutions.  Not  only  are  the  labora- 
tories of  the  medical  schools  supplied  with  French  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  but  many  of  the  texts  are  of  French 
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origin  aud  in  French,  and  many  of  the  professors  have 
been  trained  in  France.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the 
recent  war,  however,  Germans  resident  in  Venezuela  made 
a  decided  effort  to  have  German  ideas  and  practice  intro- 
duced into  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  the  Universidad  Cen- 
tral in  Caracas,  and  they  met  with  some  success.  Some 
ten  years  ago  a  Venezuelan  educator  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  study  methods  of  instruction.  After  his 
return  to  his  country,  he  suggested  certain  changes  in 
methods  of  instruction.  Some  of  them  were  adopted  by 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  they  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  Venezuelan  system.  More  recently 
there  has  been  a  tendency  among  the  medical  students 
to  seek  instruction  in  Italy,  aud  a  number  have  spent  two 
or  three  years  at  the  Regia  Universita  Degli  Studi  of  Pisa. 

Colombia  and  Bolivia,  both  somewhat  isolated,  in 
respect  of  the  other  nations,  have  developed  on  the  founda- 
tion of  primitive  Spanish  ideas,  Avith  few  outside  in- 
fluences other  than  French. 

Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Honduras,  in  addition  to 
French  contributions,  have  been  influenced  mainly  by  our 
ideas  and  example. 

2.  The  republics  whose  official  instruction,  in  addi- 
tion to  French  influences,  seem  to  have  been  most  strongly 
effected  by  our  ideas  are  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Peini,  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  Panama. 

As  early  as  1850,  the  attention  of  Domingo  Faustino 
Sarmiento,  the  greatest  of  the  Argentine  educators,  be- 
came fixed  on  the  United  States  as  a  source  from  which 
his  country  ought  to  draw  in  this  respect.  When  he  came 
to  the  United  States  as  minister  of  Argentina  in  1864,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Horace  Mann,  and  he  was  deeply 
impressed  by  our  school  methods  and  particularly  by  the 
preparation  given  to  teachers  in  our  normal  schools.  When 
he  returned  to  Argentina,  he  is  said  to  have  arranged  for 
the  introduction  of  some  fifty  well  trained  teachers  from 
the  United  States.  They  were  scattered  throughout  the 
republic,  and  they  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  instruc- 
tion. Some  of  these  teachers  are  still  living  in  Argentina 
and  they  have  made  a  good  name  for  themselves  and  their 
country.  The  Universidad  de  La  Plata,  in  the  city  of 
La  Plata,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  but  two  hours  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  a  new 
and  well  equipped  institution  modeled  on  our  universities. 
The  influence  of  the  United  States  is  very  manifest  in  the 
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six  or  eight  admirably  conducted  agTiciiltural  schools  and 
experiment  stations  of  the  country. 

Unquestionably  Sarmieuto  and  the  tendencies  of  of- 
ficial instruction  in  Argentina  influenced  Uraguay  and 
Paraguay.  Jose  Pedro  Varela,  looked  upon  as  the  Horace 
Mann  of  Uruguay,  published  his  famous  Educacion  del 
j)ueblo  in  1874.  It  is  saturated  with  the  spirit  and  the 
thought  of  our  leading  educators.  In  the  first  chapter 
alone  are  quotations  drawn  from  Daniel  Webster,  Horace 
Mann  and  William  E.  Channing.  Its  publication  produced 
a  deep  impression  on  the  national  mind  and  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  official  instruction  in  Uruguay. 
Within  recent  years  a  number  of  technical  experts  have 
been  introduced  from  the  United  States  as  professors,  or 
as  directors  of  institutions  during  their  formative  period. 
Some  ten  years  ago  Jesse  Hopkins  of  the  United  States 
went  to  Montevideo  to'  become  physical  director  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  there.  After  he  had 
been  in  Uruguay  for  some  months,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  appointed  him  physical  director  of  the  re- 
public, giving  him  carte  blanche,  with  the  result  that  physi" 
cal  training  throughout  the  republic  was  so  changed,  and 
so  many  of  our  methods,  apparatus,  exercises  and  games 
have  been  introduced,  that  one  can  hardly  distinguish  the 
more  highly  developed  Uruguayan  school  and  playground 
from  those  of  a  similar  character  in  the  United  Sfates. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  on  Paraguay  has 
been  somewhat  indirect,  through  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
and  through  the  impression  produced  on  a  number  of 
Paraguayans  that  have  attended  our  universities  and  com- 
pleted their  studies  here. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Peru,  where  not  only  has 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  been  felt  for  two  dec- 
ades, but  where  at  the  present  time  radical  changes  are 
being  made  to  shape  the  whole  educational  system  after 
ours.  The  rector  of  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Universidad  del  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  is  a  Pennsylvanian 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Universidad  del  Cuzco,  which  ministers  to  a  large  part  of 
Peru  that  is  entirely  isolated  from  Lima,  has  been  in- 
fluenced to  its  foundations  by  the  presence  and  thought 
of  the  persistent  and  sturdy  Yankee. 

We  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that,  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  her  independence,  Cuba  was  under  the  tutelage 
and  direction  of  the  United  States  for  two  years,  and  that 
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the  whole  spirit  and  method  of  official  instruction  then 
underwent  a  radical  change  in  harmony  with  the  general 
tendencies  of  our  system. 

Unofficially,  but  none  the  less  really,  a  similar  de- 
velopment took  place  in  the  republic  of  Panama  from  her 
birth. 

Costa  Eica  and  Nicaragua  have  received  very  consid- 
erable contributions  from  the  United  States  through  rep- 
resentatives of  those  nations  that  have  studied  here,  and 
through  the  influence  of  a  number  of  our  teachers  that 
were  employed  by  the  Costa  Rican  and  Nicaraguan 
governments. 

3.  Brazil,  in  this  respect,  as  in  that  of  local  autono- 
my, initiative  and  administration,  occupies  a  place  apart. 
Naturally,  the  first  influences  were  Portuguese;  the  next 
were  French.  The  French  language  is  almost  as  common 
among  cultivated  people  in  Brazil  as  Portuguese.  Many 
Brazilian  authors  write  a  book  in  French  for  every  one 
in  Portuguese,  and  the  influence  of  France  on  all  the  as- 
pects of  intellectual  life  is  marked.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  very  considerable  influx  of  Italian  and  German  immi- 
gration, Italian  and  German  thought  have  exercised  not 
a  little  influence  on  the  Brazilian  people.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  outside  of  schools  maintained  by  the  Italian- 
speaking  and  German-speaking  communities,  few^  Italian 
or  German  elements  have  been  incorporated  in  official 
instruction. 

4.  Chile,  like  Brazil,  occupies  a  place  by  herself. 
Owing  to  her  isolation  and  her  strongly  individualistic 
character,  the  initial,  dominantly  Spanish  influences  en- 
dured longer  in  her  case  than  elsewhere,  and  they  de- 
veloped along  strongly  nationalistic  lines.  The  first  out- 
side influence,  apart  from  the  pervasive  French  thought, 
v.'hich  seems  to  have  penetrated  her  institutions  less  than 
those  of  the  other  republics,  was  that  which  came  from 
Argentina,  with  the  great  Argentine  expatriates,  Sar- 
miento,  Alberdi,  Mitre  and  Echeverria,  who  spent  some 
time  in  Chile  and  Vvhose  ideas  found  fertile  soil  there.  A 
still  greater  foreign  influence  was  that  of  the  peerless  Vene- 
zuelan, Andres  Bello,  who,  after  a  few  years  spent  in 
Europe — on  the  continent  and  in  England — took  up  his 
abode  in  Chile.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Universidad  de  Chile  and  in  the  codification 
of  the  laws.  His  was  the  greatest  literary,  rhetorical,  lin- 
guistic and  pedagogical  influence  exerted  on  the  whole  of 
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South  America,   and   his   ideas   deeply  affected   Chilean 
institutions  of  instruction. 

Some  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  strong  influx  of  Ger- 
mans, and,  later,  of  German  thought,  into  Chile;  and  the 
Instituto  Pedigogica,  the  teachers'  college  of  the  Universi- 
dad  de  Chile,  was  shaped  by  Germans.  The  German  in- 
fluence was  at  its  height  during  the  decade  that  preceded 
the  breaking  out  of  the  great  war.  It  seems  to  have  de- 
clined since  then. 

English  influence  has  also  been  strong  in  Chile  in  the 
navy  and  in  the  training  of  naval  officers  ever  since  the 
time  of  Admiral  Cochrane  and  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. This  influence  has  been  heightened  by  the  resi- 
dence of  a  number  of  prominent  families  of  British  origin 
and  by  the  commercial  methods  of  British  subjects.  For 
more  than  a  decade,  however,  Chile  has  been  steadily 
turning  to  the  United  States  for  ideas  of  instruction. 
Several  commissions  have  been  sent  to  this  country  to 
study  our  institutions,  and  a  number  of  Chileans  that 
now  occupy  prominent  positions  in  educational  institu- 
tions were  trained  here.  Some  of  the  school  equipment 
was  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  I  myself  have 
examined  school  desks  that  were  imported  into  Chile  from 
the  United  States  forty-five  years  ago.  They  are  still  in 
perfect  condition,  without  stain  or  mark  of  penknife, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  sense  of  propriety  or  the  inhibi- 
tions of  Chilean  boys.  Can  you  imagine  that  would  be  the 
state  of  a  school  desk  that  might  have  been  in  constant 
use  for  forty-five  years  anywhere  in  the  United  States? 

» 

IV 
THE  EXTENT  OF  OFFICIAL  INSTRUCTION 

Misconceptions  regarding  the  middle  and  southern 
republics  of  America  are  rife  among  us.  These  nations 
are  commonly  conceived  of  as  a  block ;  we  assume  that  by 
calling  them  "Latin-American"  we  have  described  them; 
and  they  present  themselves  to  our  average  consciousness 
as  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  whole.  They  must  be  sep- 
arated and  analyzed  individually,  with  due  regard  to  their 
diversity,  based  on  many  factors,  past  and  present. 

Probably  in  no  respects  have  these  republics  been  more 
misunderstood  than  in  those  of  the  quality  and  extent  of 
instruction  and  of  the  obstacles  that  have  been  and  still 
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are  encountered  in  one  or  another  country  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  ofiticial  instruction. 

As  I  have  already  said,  instruction  seems  to  be  as 
ample  and  thorough  within  certain  groups  in  the  several 
countries  as  it  is  within  groups  of  the  same  character  in 
the  United  States.  The  extent  of  these  groups  and  their 
relation  to  the  whole  population  vary  with  the  country. 
The  groups  or  x)ortions  of  the  population  that  I  have  in 
mind  consist  of  Euroijeans  and  their  descendants,  and  of 
the  mestizos,  Indians,  mulattos,  negroes  or  zamhos  that 
have  lived  in  close  relations  with  Europeans  or  their  de- 
scendants, all  of  whom  together  constitute  the  enlightened 
elements  of  the  nations.  Outside  of  this  group  or  portion 
are  the  many  Indians  and  other  racial  elements  that  are 
wholly  illiterate,  more  or  less  isolated,  not  interested  in 
education,  lacking  in  ambition,  impervious,  stolid,  hostile. 
The  numbers  of  these  portions  of  the  populations  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  country.  It  is  their  attitude  that 
has  not  been  appreciated  by  our  people,  and  it  is  regard- 
ing it  that  most  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written  in 
this  country.  Our  travelers,  our  ill  informed  but  venture- 
some writers  of  books,  our  journalists  and  even  persons 
in  high  places  among  us  have  assumed  that  the  adminis- 
trations of  the  different  republics  under  discussion  ought 
to  have  made  provisions  for  the  instruction  of  all  these 
uneducated  elements,  that  if  they  do  not  make  such  pro- 
vision they  are  blameworthy,  that  all  the  elements  of  each 
nation  are  immediately  capable  of  being  educated,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word,  and,  indeed,  that  they  are 
clamoring  for  and  being  denied  instruction. 

The  facts,  as  I  see  them,  are  that  all  the  governments 
and  all  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  middle  and  southern 
countries  of  America  are  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  extending  popular  instruction  to  the 
whole  people  as  our  government  and  our  leaders  of 
thought ;  that  serious  and  persistent  effort  has  been  and  is 
being  made  to  this  end ;  that  in  many  of  the  countries  it  is 
impossible  to  extend  instruction  of  any  kind  to  all  the 
people,  both  because  some  of  the  republics  lack  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  because,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  numer- 
ous elements  of  the  population  and  to  their  indifference  or 
hostility  to  instruction,  they  are  still  unreachable  by 
anv  means  known  to  man. 

In  order  that  this  aspect  of  the  question  may  be  ap- 
preciated, and  that  we  may  become  aware  of  the  extent 
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of  instruction,  I  now  offer  a  brief  analysis  of  the  popula- 
tions. It  will  be  seen  that  the  extent  and  qnality  of  in- 
struction depends  on  the  proportion  of  European  or  slight- 
ly diluted  European  stock  that  exists  in  each  country.  I 
group  the  countries  as  follows : 

1,  Those  in  which  the  European  stock  prevails,  and 
which  are  characterized  by  intellectual  and  social  solidar- 
ity, easy  and  rapid  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation, a  common  language,  and,  consequently,  a  wide 
diffusion  of  instruction.  They  are  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Chile,  Cuba,  Costa  Eica,  Nicaragua  and  Panama. 

(a)  Argentina,  with  a  population  of  approximately 
9,000,000  inhabitants,  possesses  a  vastly  greater  proportion 
of  European  stock  than  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  has  about  18,000  aboriginal  or  uncivilized  Indians, 
about  50,000  civilized  Indians,  a  few  hundred  negroes  of 
pure  blood,  probably  100,000  mulattos  (persons  with  less 
negro  than  white  blood)  and  some  200,000  persons  with 
an  admixture  of  Indian  blood.  Most  of  the  republic  is  ac- 
cessible by  railways,  water  transportation  or  good  high- 
ways; schools  are  widely  disseminated;  there  are  ,six 
universities,  the  largest  of  which  has  about  8,000  students ; 
a  number  of  normal  schools,  provincial  colleges,  profes- 
sional schools,  well  equipped  and  highly  efficient  agricul- 
tural colleges,  hundreds  of  newspapers,  scores  of  public 
libraries. 

(6)  In  the  population  of  Uruguay,  the  proportion 
of  European  stock  is  even  higher  than  in  Argentina;  the 
country  is  compact,  practically  all  parts  are  accessible 
and  covered  with  railways ;  and  official  instruction  is  more 
Avidely  disseminated  than  in  any  other  country  of  middle 
or  southern  America.  There  is  a  school  for  every  128 
children,  and  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  impart- 
ing of  instruction  of  every  kind  required  by  an  enlight- 
ened people. 

(c)  Although  the  proportion  of  indigenes  in  Chile, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  the  extreme  north,  is 
higher  than  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  although, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  country,  there 
are  parts  that  are  still  inaccessible^  European  stock  pre- 
vails; official  instruction  is  highly  developed  and  efficient, 
and  it  is  possible  to  extend  it  to  all  the  elements  of  the 
population  within  a  few  decades. 

(d)  Although  the  proportion  of  European  stock 
in  Cuba  is  less  than  in  the  three  countries  just  mentioned. 
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the  population  is  so  dense,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
republic  has  been  so  satisfactory  and  all  regions  are  so 
accessible,  that  instruction  is  widely  diffused,  well  ad- 
ministered and  readily  capable  of  being  carried  to  all 
the  people.  There  are  practically  no  indigenes  or  isolated 
groups. 

(e)  In  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  and  Panama  the 
European  elements  prevail,  instruction  is  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  the  problem  of  ministering  to  a  large  impervious 
population  does  not  exist. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  European  elements  are  in  the 
minority,  and  in  which,  owing  to  lack  of  racial  homo- 
geneity and  a  common  language,  and  to  what  may  be 
termed  "mass  impenetrability,"  as  well  as  to  a  dearth  of 
means  of  communication  and  transportation,  the  problem 
of  instruction  is  difficult  to  solve.  They  are  Brazil,  Mex- 
ico, Peru,  Bolivia,  Haiti.  This  classification  is  in  no 
sense  a  reflection  on  the  republics  of  this  list :  they  vary 
greatly  among  themselves  and  their  one  common  char- 
acteristic, in  respect  of  official  instruction,  is  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  the  whole  mass  of  their  populations. 

(a)  Many  of  the  best  schools  of  America  are  to  be 
found  in  Brazilian  centers  of  population  along  the  sea- 
board. In  certain  regions,  however,  there  are  aboriginal 
masses  that  have  not  been,  and  can  not  readily  be,  ap- 
proached. Both  the  national  government  and  the  state 
governments  are  making  commendable  efforts  to  carry 
instruction  to  all  the  people,  but  it  is  still  materially  im- 
possible to  do  so,  both  because  the  outlay  of  funds  would 
be  too  great,  and  because  the  nature  of  the  indigenes  is 
such  as  would  render  it  necessary  not  only  to  establish 
schools  and  provide  teachers,  but  also  to  maintain  an  army 
of  soldiers  or  policemen  to  compel  interest  in  and  atten- 
dance on  instruction. 

(h)  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia  afford  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  imperviousness  of  the  indigenous  elements 
of  the  populations;  add  to  this  factor  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  these  countries,  which  cause  the  isolation  of  nu- 
merous groups,  and  you  have  the  explanation  of  conditions 
that  have  existed  since  the  conquest.  The  school  authori- 
ties of  these  republics  have  had  to  face  and  they  continue 
to  face  insuperable  difficulties.  Means  do  not  exist  on  earth 
to  educate  large  masses  of  the  populations  of  these  coun- 
tries; time,  with  the  rearing  of  new  and  gradually  altered 
generations,  can  alone  solve  the  problem.  A  single  illustra- 
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tion  will  suffice,  as  it  is  characteristic.  Among  the  Cora 
Indians  of  the  Sierra  del  Nayarit  in  Mexico,  I  found,  in 
the  village  of  La  Mesa,  which  consisted  of  about  five  hun- 
dred Indians,  a  well  built  school-house,  with  a  Mexican 
teacher,  apparently  of  Spanish  blood,  kept  there  by  the 
federal  government.  He  was  intelligent  and  he  seemed 
to  be  conscientious.  He  confessed  to  being  well  paid,  and, 
although  remote  from  the  world,  he  said  he  would  be  con- 
tent with  his  lot,  if  he  could  only  make  any  impression 
on  the  Indians.  There  were,  according  to  his  estimate,  a 
hundred  children  in  the  community  that  ought  to  be  in 
school.  The  enrolment  was  eight,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance five.  He  was  the  father  of  eight  children;  they 
were  all  enrolled  as  pupils;  and  the  average  attendance 
was  contributed  by  his  family.  He  lamentecl  the  situation 
and  deplored  the  impenetrability  of  the  Indians,  saying — 
to  quote  his  impressive  words — "As  many  soldiers  as 
there  are  children  would  be  necessary  to  make  them  go 
to  school." 

This  lack  of  interest,  this  persistence  of  racial  traits 
and  habits,  this  hostility  to  the  "white  man's  foolishness" — 
as  an  old  Indian  chief  put  it  to  me — is  all  characteristic 
of  the  American  indigenes  wheresoever  found  to-day,  and 
those  that  have  not  faced  the  difficulty  personally  can 
form  no  conception  of  its  gravity. 

(c)  The  situation  in  Haiti  is  similar  to  the  one  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  some  parts  of  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  where  the  negro  population 
is  densest.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the 
conditions  in  Haiti  and  in  these  communities.  In  our 
South  the  negroes,  of  all  types,  occupations  and  localities, 
share  the  general  economic  vigor  of  the  United  States; 
they  are  constantly  stimulated  to  physical  and  mental 
exertion  by  the  people  and  institutions  of  their  localities ; 
and  they  live  in  a  less  enervating  climate  than  that  of 
Haiti.  It  may  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  method  of  giv- 
ing adequate  instruction  to  the  whole  population  of  this 
republic  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
American  problems. 

3.  The  countries  in  which,  although  the  European 
elements  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  second  group,  the 
situation  is  still  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  impenetrable  population.  They  are 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Honduras,  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala  and  the  Dominican  Republic.     Condi- 
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tions  vary  among  these  countries,  and  each  of  them  might 
well  be  studied  in  detail,  if  time  permitted.  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  still  have  many  untaught  and  inaccessible  in- 
digenes ;  in  Venezuela,  Paraguay  and  other  republics  of 
this  group,  the  problem  is  mainly  one  of  inertia  on  the 
part  of  the  uneducated  elements,  rather  than  of  inaccessi- 
bility or  fixed  hostility.  They  present  no  difficulty  that 
can  not  be  solved  by  energetic  effort,  since  the  indigenous 
elements  are  inconsiderable. 

A  word  should  be  added  regarding  the  difference  be- 
tween the  problem  of  the  education  of  Indians  that  live 
in  isolated  communities  and  that  of  the  education  of  our 
Southern  negroes.  I  speak  now  of  the  Indians  that  have 
survived  in  the  parts  of  America  we  are  studying.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  higher  types  of  the  aborigines  have 
disappeared,  due  to  numerous  causes  that  may  not  now 
be  enumerated.  Those  that  remain  and  that  live  in  their 
primitive  isolation  may  be  considered  the  residue,  the 
leavings,  who  were  too  indifferent,  too  supine  and  too  weak 
for  conflict  and  destruction  or  for  assimilation.  They 
have  never  been  brought  into  intellectual  relationship  with 
Europeans  or  their  institutions.  Our  negroes,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  all  passed  through  the  disciplinary  proc- 
ess of  intimate  life  Avith  white  people.  They,  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  ancestors,  were  distributed  among  the  whites 
and  subjected  to  a  species  of  training ;  and  for  generations 
they  have  been  surrounded  by  civilizing  influences.  Above 
all,  they  speak  and  understand  English.  Many  millions  of 
the  Indians  do  not  speak  or  understand  the  language  of 
their  white  neighbors,  that  is,  of  the  dominating  elements 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  They  are  still  as  re- 
mote from  European  ideas  and  civilization  as  they  were 
four  hundred  years  ago. 

V 

THE   QUALITY   OF    IXSTRUCTIOX ;    TENDENCIES 

AND  RESULTS 

Instruction,  as  a  rule,  has  been  more  encyclopedic, 
more  theoretical,  more  artistic,  more  literary;  less  practi- 
cal, less  technical,  less  addressed  to  the  business  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  than  in  the  United  States. 

Attention  is  at  once  attracted  to  the  non-academic 
character  of  university  professors.  Above  the  normal 
school,  there  exists  no  teaching  profession.    Almost  with- 
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out  exception,  the  professors  are  physicians,  lawyers,  ad- 
ministratiye  officers  of  the  governments,  ecclesiastics,  en- 
gineers; in  short,  professional  men  that  earn  their  living 
in  their  several  professions,  but  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, devote  a  small  portion  of  their  time  to  instruction 
in  the  institutions  maintained  by  the  governments.  While 
the  disadvantages  of  such  a  condition  of  things  is  evident, 
it  is  supposed  that  such  instructors,  by  rubbing  elbows  con- 
stantly with  the  hard  realities  of  life,  are  less  academic 
and  hence  better  guides  than  ours  for  the  young. 

From  the  normal  school  dow^n,  the  teachers  are  thor- 
oughly trained,  and  teaching  is  regarded  as  a  career.  There 
are  good  normal  schools  in  almost  all  the  countries ;  those 
of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Peru,  Cuba,  Chile  and 
Costa  Eica  are  notew^orthy. 

The  theory  is  good  everywhere ;  for  the  modern  schools 
of  most  of  the  countries  compare  favorably  with  ours; 
there  is  a  tendency,  how^ever,  to  overelaborateness  in  labo- 
ratory equipment.  At  any  rate,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  occasionally  the  numerous  fine  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus one  generally  encounters  are  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehended and  utilized  by  the  teaching  staffs. 


VI 

METHODS   OF   COOPERATION 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  suggestions  in  respect  of 
cooperation.  Among  our  educators  there  is  a  very  per- 
ceptible and  lively  interest  in  cooperating  with  the  other 
peoples  of  America.  What  can  we  do?  What  shall  we 
do?  What  are  the  points  of  contact?  Have  w^e  some- 
thing to  offer?  Is  there  something  we  can  learn  from  our 
neighbors?  If  so,  what  are  the  channels  of  approach,  what 
are  the  vehicles  of  transmission? 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that,  for  all  our  good  intentions, 
as  a  people,  we  are  still  far  removed  from  our  neighbors 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speech.  We  have  a  long  road 
to  travel  before  w^e  shall  be  ready  for  cooperation.  A 
change  of  heart  and  mind  and  point  of  view  and  attitude 
is  necessary.  We  need,  first  of  all,  a  deep  and  persistent 
and  patient  interest;  then,  knowledge,  intimate  knowl- 
edge, knowledge  based  on  reading,  travel,  thought,  a  sur- 
mounting of  the  barrier  of  language,  the  comprehension 
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of  different  psychologies,  and,  above  all,  the  understand- 
ing of  divers  backgrounds,  of  the  difficulties  our  neighbors 
have  had  to  meet,  of  the  road  by  which  they  have  come 
to  their  present  estate. 

The  situation  is  delicate.  Those  that  have  represented 
us  have  expressed  us  badly.  Many  travelers  from  our 
midst,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  have  seemed  to  go  as 
imparters,  bestowers,  as  condescending  disseminators  of 
information  and  of  the  superior  wealth  of  our  civilization, 
rather  than  as  sympathetic  observers  and  students.  We 
must  right  ourselves,  and  it  may  take  as  long  to  do  so  as 
it  has  taken  to  wrong  ourselves. 

We  hear  much  of  the  exchange  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents. The  practical  effecting  of  exchanges  is  attended 
with  difficulties,  although  none  may  be  insuperable.  Few 
professors,  either  of  our  country  or  of  the  other  American 
countries,  are  properly  equipped  for  such  exchanges.  Pro- 
fessors of  ours  that  are  capable  of  imxiartiug  knowledge 
in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  are,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be 
found  in  the  departments  of  Romance  languages.  What 
they  can  give  is  what  our  southern  neighbors  already  have 
in  superior  quantity  and  quality.  They  do  not  desire  that 
we  shall  teach  them  Spanish  or  Portuguese  or  that  we  shall 
lecture  to  them  on  Spanish  or  Portuguese  literature.  They 
would  welcome  our  educators,  our  historians,  our  psychol- 
ogists and  sociologists,  our  economists,  our  engineers,  our 
physicians,  our  jurisconsults;  but  in  their  presence  such 
are  dumb,  except  through  the  cumbersome  and  uninspir- 
ing means  of  interpreters. 

Our  neighbors  are  in  much  the  same  plight,  although 
they  are  better  qualified  than  we,  since  most  of  their  in- 
structors are,  as  I  have  said,  professional  men  or  men  of 
affairs,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  capable  of  lecturing  in 
English. 

The  so-called  exchange  of  .students  is,  in  the  main,  not 
an  exchange,  looked  at  from  our  point  of  view.  We  as- 
sume that  most  of  the  students  would  come  from  the  other 
countries  to  the  United  States;  few  of  our  students  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  studying  in  the  other  American  coun- 
tries. It  might  be  as  well  to  drop  the  phrase  "exchange 
of  students,-''  and  limit  ourselves  to  welcoming  such  stu- 
dents as  come  to  us  from  the  other  American  countries, 
to  making  them  feel  at  home,  to  surrounding  them  with 
the  most  helpful  influences :  influences  that  shall  express 
to  them  the  best  of  our  civilization. 
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Reason  and  the  experience  of  many  individuals  and 
institutions  seem  to  demonstrate  the  unwisdom  of  our 
seeking-  to  induce  adolescenti  students  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  study.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those 
that  are  to  be  the  future  citizens  of  countries  should  receive 
their  first  education  among  their  own  people,  that  they 
should  remain  among  them  until  their  characters  be 
formed,  lest  they  be  denationalized  by  residence  and  study 
abroad  and  return  to  their  homes  unfitted  to  comj)rehend, 
and  to  participate  in,  the  national  life.  Mature  students 
may  well  be  encouraged  to  come  to  us  and  be  accorded 
all  possible  opportunities. 

Probably  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  productive  meth- 
ods of  interamerican  cooperation  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  contact  through  technical  institutions — schools  of 
engineering,  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, medical  schools,  et  cetera.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  particular  country  is  not  so  neces- 
sary when  students  are  doing  things  together:  contact, 
which  is  the  essential  thing,  is  thereby  made  possible  and 
necessary  during  long  periods  of  companionship,  experi- 
mentation and  cooperation.  •' 

More  important,  however,  than  all  avowed  and  direct 
effort  are  knowledge,  appreciation  and  good  will.  The 
intellectual  leaders  of  peoples,  and  especially  the  educa- 
tors, hold  in  their  hands  the  shaping  of  international  re- 
lations :  when  once  the  leaders  of  thought  in  all  the  Ameri- 
can countries  are  really  aroused  to  the  need  and  possibility 
of  better  acquaintance  and  cooperation ;  when  all  the  na- 
tions of  America  shall  seem  as  important  to  the  people  of 
each  nation  as  their  own  nation  herself,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  discussion  or  of  getting  together;  we  shall 
already  be  together  as  one  people. 


DISCUSSION    BY    ROBERT    E.    VINSON,    PRESI- 
DENT UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  President — After  listening  to  the  two  interest- 
ing and  authoritative  papers  upon  this  subject  which  have 
just  been  presented  to  us,  I  feel  considerable  hesitancy  in 
undertaking  this  discuission.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
however,  for  me  to  say  that  my  own  experience  leads  me 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Goldsmith  in  the  adverse  judgment  just 
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expressed,  by  him  upon  the  subject  o-f  undergraduate 
sehohirships  in  American  institutions  for  Mexicans  and 
for  that  matter  for  most  foreign  students.  We  have  made 
some  effort  in  this  direction  at  the  Unlvensity  of  Texas, 
having  offered  to  the  Mexican  government  to  take  six  stu- 
dents upon  scholarships  bearing  |600  each  annually.  We 
are  now  in  the  second  year  of  our  experiment,  and  while 
we  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  results  so  far  as 
the  individuals  now  holding  these  scholarships  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  decided  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
better  to  direct  our  efforts  along  other  lines.  Several  ele- 
ments have  entered  into  this  decision.  For  one  thing,  since 
the  amount  of  money  at  our  disposal  is  limited,  we  be- 
lieve that  not  only  a  greater  but  also  a  more  immediate 
good  can  be  accomplished  'by  utilizing  such  means  as  we 
have  for  those  students  who  are  prepared  to  do  graduate 
or  at  any  rate  advanced  work  in  our  institution.  Fur- 
ther, this  plan  would  largely  eliminate  the  difficulties  of 
adjusting  isuch  students  to  our  entrance  requirements  and 
at  the  same  time  would  afford  the  authorities  in  Mexico 
a  better  opportunity  to  select  for  training  in  the  United 
States  those  young  men  whose  qualities  of  leadership 
have  commended  them  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  feel  that  the  length  of  time  involved  in  earrying 
a  student  through  the  four  college  years,  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  graduate  study,  would  likely  separate  him 
from  his  home  environment  for  too  long  a  period  for  him 
to  be  most  effective  upon  his  return.  We  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  carry  out  our  agTeemients  in  the  cases  al- 
ready in  hand,  but  to  confine  our  future  efforts  to  ad- 
vanced and  preferably  graduate  students. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  whether,  after  all, 
we  can  discharge  our  friendly  obligations  to  Mexico  edu- 
cationallv  bv  either  or  both  of  the  methods  to  which  I  have 
reference.  No  one  can  come  into  the  most  casual  contact 
with  conditions  in  our  sister  Kepublic  without  being  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  great  need  and  the  great  de- 
mand for  education  that  exist  there^ — far  more  than  the 
resources  of  the  countrv  itself  can  overtake  for  years  to 
come  with  the  best  will.  I  venture  to  say  that  however 
many  scholarships  could  be  offered  in  our  institutions, 
all  of  them  together  would  do  little  more  than  touch  the 
fringe  and  border  of  the  present  demand.  Would  it  not 
be  better  if  we  could  shift  the  locus  of  our  efforts,  and. 
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while  not  ceasing  to  do  here  what  our  best  judgment  might 
show  to  be  of  real  value,  carry  our  efforts  into  Mexico 
itself  and  establish  there  an  institution  which  will  be  in- 
digenous and  at  the  same  time  represent  the  best  educa- 
tional ideals.  This  wo'uld  be  a  "hands-across"  policy  of  a 
constructive  nature  and  would  go  far  to  solve  the  problems 
of  that  now^  unhappy  land. 


UNIVERSITY  PROBLEMS 
UNIFORM    METHODS    OF    CALCULATING    THE 

PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  EDUCATION 

PRESIDENT    THOMAS    F.    KANE,    UNIVERSITY 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

Preparing  for  the  Last  Legislature 
At  our  meeting  last  year,  two  months  before  our  leg- 
islatures met,  we  made  a  desiperate,  eleventh  hour  effort 
to  get  the  legislative  budget  of  all  the  other  uinversities 
of  the  Association,  to  help  us  justify  the  increased  budget 
which  we  were  compelled  to  ask  of  our  legislature.  Our 
Secretary  got  the  items  of  these  budgets  by  telegTam  and 
sent  them  to  all  of  us  in  pamphlet  form.  The  pamphlet 
contained  this  significant  prefatory  note:  "The  answens 
are  printed  as  received  and  nO'  comments  are  made  in  view 
of  the  varying  forms  of  replies." 

Some  of  you,  in  your  answers  to  my  questionnaire, 
said  this  was  the  most  useful  material  you  had  to  use  with 
your  legislature,  in  support  of  your  budget.  Your  feeling 
was  that  the  value  of  the  material  was  due  to  its  being 
fresh  from  university  budgets  actually  prepared  for  their 
respective  legislatures.  We,  in  our  work  with  our  legis- 
lature, used  the  reports  furnished  of  eleven  of  the  uni- 
versities. 

Every  president  or-  business  manager  using  this  ma- 
terial, however,  was  handicapped  by  "the  varying  forms 
of  replies"  and  realized  that  the  value  of  the  material 
would  have  been  increased  many  fold  if  there  had  been 
uniformity  in  the  items  reported. 

Purpose  of  the  Paper 

This  paper  is  the  outcome  of  the  revelations  of  that 
effort  made  last  year,  an  effort,  it  is  further  to  be  remarked. 
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inado  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ever}^  legislative  vear. 
The  object  of  this  paper,  then,  is  to  start  a'  year  in  ad- 
vance to  get  the  information  we  need  to  nse  with  our  leg- 
islatures in  January,  1023.  To  make  this  information  of 
full  value,  we  shall  have  to  avoid  ''the  varying  forms  of 
replies,''  as  far  as  practicable.  Hence,  the  subject,  Uni- 
form ^lethods  of  Calculating  the  Per  Capita  Coist  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Scope  of  the  Paper 

Please  keep  in  mind  the  simple  and  single  object  of 
this  paiper.  It  does  not  set  oiit  to  give  the  final  formula 
of  universitv  cost  accounting  with  the  refinements  of 
classification  and  detail.    I  hope  all  this  will  come  in  time. 

What  this  paiper  hopes  to  accomplish  at  this  time  is  to 
get  agreement  on  the  items  of  university  cost  which  will  be 
roughly  and  in  spirit  correct,  and  which  can  be  used  for 
comiparison,  in  our  work  with  the  legislature.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  this  is  practicable. 

I  am  just  as  certain  that  the  universities  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  owe  it  to  themselves,  ais  possibly  our  greatest  op- 
portunity for  mutual  help,  to  make  it  possible  for  these 
comparisons  to  be  made.  For  example,  a  comparison  as 
rough  as  the  following  would  be  of  untold  value  in  work 
with  the  legislature.  If  the  universities  would  agree  upon 
the  item's  of  expenditure  that  make  up  the  teaching  cost  of 
the  university,  and  agree  upon  a  plan  of  counting  the  en- 
rolment, the  per  capita  cost  of  the  universitiy  calculated 
on  these  two  items  would  meet  the  needs,  for  work  with 
the  legislature,  for  more  than  half  the  universities  of  the 
Association. 

When  the  uniformity  is  established  to  a  fuller  degree 
and  the  methods  of  accounting  and  classification  refined, 
the  comparison  of  corresponding  items  of  cost  in  different 
universities  will  be  the  most  helpful  standard  of  measure- 
ment for  the  administration  of  the  university,  itself,  that 
we  can  possibly  have.  I  made  a  report  on  department 
costs  at  the  meeting  in  1912,  but  that  is  not  the  pui^pose  of 
this  paper.  This  paper  concerns  itself  with  the  help  we 
need  for  our  work  with  the  legislature. 

Importance 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  having  cost  information  available  for  purposes 
-of  comparison  in  our  work  with  the  legislature.    It  is  my 
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personal  jiidgment,  from  experience,  that  in  an^'  one  of  the 
eight  legislatures  before  which  I  have  presented  university 
budgets,  the  budget  could  have  been  secured  by  such  com- 
parison alone. 

If  you  can  make  it  clear  to  the  members  of  your  ap- 
propriation committee  what  corresponding  states  are  do- 
ing for  their  students  in  the  state  university,  these  men 
will  take  pride  in  making  the  proportionate  provision  for 
the  students  in  your  state.    And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Furthermore,  the  university  that  from  year  to  year 
presents  a  budget  to  the  legislature  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  this  comparison  will  come  in  time  to  have  its  budg- 
et approved  by  the  legislature  practically  as  presented. 

Financing  of  Higher  Education 

The  financial  problem  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant to  the  universities.  One  of  the  chief  papers  on  this 
program  recognizes  this  fact:  "Shall  Student  Attendance 
on  State  Universities  be  Lim.ited."  This  means  limited  to 
keep  within  practical  financial  botmds. 

This  means  that  the  expense  of  higher  education  is 
coming  to  be  a  serious  item  of  taxation.  It  forecasts  the 
time  when  the  states  may  not  'be  able  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding cost.  Under  these  circumstances,  two  things  are 
of  prime  importance.  First,  it  is  a  sacred  obligation  that 
the  universities  be  economically  administered.  This  in- 
cludes scientific  management,  conscience  and  patriotism. 
Second,  we  owe  it  to  our  own  university  and  to  the  uni- 
versities of  this  Association,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  the  universities  are  economically  administered.  Noth- 
ing else  is  so  helpful  in  showing  this  as  a  comparison  of 
costs. 

Standards  for  Measurement 

The  ultimate  object  of  this  paper  is,  then,  for  the 
respective  universities  to  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  ap- 
propriation committees  with  the  information  that  they 
want  for  comparison;  information  that  usually  they  ask 
for;  information  they  have  a  right  to  demand. 

The  leoislator  is  a  lavman  in  educational  matters.  He 
is  at  the  same  time  in  a  position  of  mtirked  responsibility. 
He  needs  a  standard,  however  crude,  to  measure  the  budg- 
et that  we  have  submitted. 

If  we  do  not  furnish  the  standard,  a  standard  that 
can  be  explained,  a  standard  that  represents  the  records 
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of  the  other  universities,  which  the  legislator  accepts  as 
standard  universities,  he  will  make  up  a  standard  of 
measurement  for  himself.  The  average  legislator,  if  the 
standard  of  measurement  is  not  furnished  him,  takes  the 
total  enrollment  of  the  university  and  the  total  income, 
and  on  those  two  figures  determines  the  cost  per  capita. 
Again,  his  standard  may  be  made  up  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  normal  school,  or  the  high  school,  or  even  the  vil- 
lage school. 

For  the  sake  of  our  university  we  had  better  furnish 
the  legislator  the  standard.  We  had  better  do  this,  even 
though  we  feel  the  standard  is  only  approximately  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  distinct  gain  and  improvement,  if  we  succeed 
in  eliminating  only  the  grosser  inaccuracies  of  the 
methods  of  calculating  cost.  We  must  rememiber,  too,  our 
obligation  to  the  legislator  to  serve  as  expert  counsellor. 

Practical  Standard 

In  making  up  this  standard  we  must  bear  in  mind  all 
the  time  what  it  is  for  and  who  is  to  use  it.  It  is  for  the 
use  of  the  legislator  on  whom  rests  heavy  responsibility. 
It  must  be  a  standard  of  measurement  in  w^hich  he  will 
feel  confidence  when  he  comes  to  understand  it.  It  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  the  result  of  calculations  simple 
enough  for  him  clearly  to  understand. 

Refinements  not   a   Necessity 

It  is  obvious  that  a  fairly  uniform  method  of  calculat- 
ing costs  is  necessary  if  comparisons  are  to  be  made.  It 
is  important  that  the  methods  be  consistent  and  logical, 
and  in  conformity  with  good  accounting  usage.  At  the 
same  time,  the  matter  of  first  importance  is  that  the 
methods  of  calculation  be  alike.  The  refinement  of  classi- 
fication and  detailed  calcalation  are  not  a  necessitv  for 
this  comparison.  These  can  be  worked  out  and  improved, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  material  can  be  used  for  com- 
parison. If  they  are  only  approximately  or  roughly  cor- 
rect, they  will  serve  the  purpose  and  may  properly  be  used, 
provided  they  are  correct  in  spirit. 

Per  Capita  Cost 

Per  capita  cost  calculation  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  a  iavman,  at  least,  measures  a  school  bv  its  enroll- 
ment.   Training  students  is  the  large  part  of  the  work  and 
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expense  of  most  of  our  universities  and  is  the  main  tent  of 
even  our  four  or  five  ring  shows. 

There  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  cosit  of  the  "side  shows."  None  of  the  calculations,  for 
examiple,  is  more  complicated  than  distributing  the  time 
of  the  university  carpenter,  the  university  plumber,  the 
university  painter,  as  a  charge  among  the  different  build- 
ings on  the  campus  for  the  endless  number  of  small  jobs 
done  in  each. 

Legislator's  Point  of  View 

In  determining  the  items  of  expenditure  to  be  used 
in  the  calculation,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  we  should 
consider  what  the  legislator  wants.  For  example,  in  my 
experience  I  have  never  had  a  legislator  express  any  in- 
terest in  the  state's  investment  in  the  university  plant. 
This  would  be  the  first  item  with  a  corporation  or  busi- 
ness concern.  The  legislator  is  not  interested  in  know- 
ing how  much  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  the  uni- 
versity plant  would  be,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
is  not  asked  to  make  appropriation  to  meet  ®uch  an  item. 
He  isimply  wants  us  to  justify  the  appropriation  that  we 
are  asking  him  to  make  for  the  university. 

Again,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  legislator 
wants  the  question  complicated  even  by  an  estimate  of 
the  allowance  that  should  be  made  for  the  depreciation  of 
the  university  buildings.  When  a  building  gives  out  or  has 
to  be  replaced,  he  will  expect  you  to  take  up  with  him  the 
question  oif  apipropriation  for  a  new  building.  I  do  not 
believe  he  cares  to  be  bothered  with  the  calculation  as  a 
question  of  maintenance. 

Likewise,  for  somewhat  the  same  reasons,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  gain  in  accuracy  would  justify  in  the 
legislator's  mind  the  complication  in  calculation  of  al- 
lowing in  the  maintenance  cost  for  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. He  is  interested  in  the  concrete.  He  is  more  in- 
terested in  seeing  how  the  amount  you  are  asking  for 
equipment  compares  with  what  you  got  the  past  biennium 
than  in  book  calculations  of  depreciation  or  theoretical 
interest.  We  must  keep  in  mind  what  the  legislator  wants. 
We  had  better  be  clearly  understood  with  calculations 
approximately  correct  than  more  nearly  accurate  with  cal- 
culations so  complicated  as  not  to  be  understood  and  for 
that  reason,  subject  to  suspicion. 
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Items  in.  Per  Capita  Cost 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  indicated  that  per  capita  cost  is  based 
on  maintenance  cost.  Maintenance  cost,  of  course,  has  to 
be  analyzed  and  defined,  on  account  of  the  variance  in 
usage.  On  the  main  items  constituting  maintenance  cost 
there  seems  to  be  agreement  in  the  practice  of  the  univer- 
sities. On  the  items  where  the  usage  differs,  it  seems  to 
me  easily  practicable  to  come  to  an  understanding  and 
agreement.  The  abstract  definition  is  not  so  important. 
Some  of  the  terms  used  in  most  of  the  definitions  need 
defining  as  badly  as  the  term  "maintenance."  Generally, 
however,  the  universities  mean  pretty  closely  the  same 
thing  in  the  terms  used,  "current  expenses,"  or  "running 
expenses,*'  or  "expenditures  necessary  for  instruction."  In 
the  concrete,  in  counting  the  cost  of  departments  the  fol- 
lowing items  are  taken  into  account  bv  all  the  universi- 
ties : 

First :     The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  department. 

Second:  Supplies  as  differentiated  from  equipment, 
or,  as  the  term  is  used,  "consumable  supplies." 

Third:  Equipmentj  including  books,  apparatus,  ma- 
chinerv  and  tools. 

Fourth:  Depreciation  of  pennanent  equipment  and 
plant. 

Fifth :     Overhead. 

Analysis  of  the  Items 

There  will  be  little  difficulty  of  agreement  on  these 
five  headings  enumerated.  It  will  be  noted,  howriver,  that 
some  of  the  five  are  more  or  less  comprehensive  terms,  and 
the  usage  of  the  universities  differs  somewhat  in  handling 
the  items  under  the  respective  headings.  They  might  be 
noted  in  order : 

First,  under  the  item  of  salaries  there  is  no  difference 
of  usage  and  no  difficulty,  that  I  have  noted,  except  in 
one  case.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  a  concession  on  their 
teaching  schedule  for  other  kinds  of  work,  such  as  exten- 
sion work,  public  service,  advisers  as  experts,  and  the  like. 
I  can  not,  myself,  think  of  this  as  furnishing  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem.  If  the  department  teaching  schedules  are 
standardized,  as  in  my  judgment  they  should  be,  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  apportioning  the  part  of  the  salaries 
that  should  be  counted  in  the  cost  of  teaching.     Even  if 
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the  teaching  schedules  are  not  standardized,  for  general 
pnnpoises  of  administration,  estimates  have  to  be  kept  of 
the  portion  of  a  man's  time  that  is  given  to  teaching,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  different  kind  or  kinds  of  other  work, 
on  the  other. 

Second,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  practice  of  the 
universities  in  keeping  account  of  supplies  or  consumable 
supplies. 

This  includes  the  material  that  is  used  up  within  the 
year  or  within  the  biennium.  Universities  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  estimate  the  cost  of  supplies,  as  a 
basis,  for  example,  for  estimating  laboratory  fees  or  de- 
partment fees. 

Third,  in  the  treatment  of  the  item  equipment  it  is 
well,  first,  to  agree  upon  the  distinction  between  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  de- 
pends partly  on  the  method  of  handling  the  more  per- 
manent kinds  of  equipment.  We  mjight  well  class  Avith 
supplies  or  consumable  equipment  that  part  of  the  equip- 
ment that  is  estimated  to  last  not  more  than  two  vears, 
or  the  length  of  the  biennial  period.  With  this  definition, 
the  short  lived  equipment  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  supplies. 

In  the  treatment  of  permanent  equipment  whose 
length  of  life  is  at  least  more  than  two  years,  one  of  two 
methods  is  commonly  followed.  As  the  cost  of  equipment, 
some  universities  count  the  equipment  that  is  purchased 
in  the  biennial  budget  without  distinguishing  between  the 
part  that  represents  additional  equipment  and  the  part 
that  represents  the  replacing  of  equipment  worn  out.  This 
method  has  in  its  favor  the  feature  of  being  concrete.  The 
legislator  understands  exactly  what  you  mean  and  your 
estimates  can  be  explained. 

The  other  method  of  handling  the  permanent  equip- 
ment is  to  charge  it  all  under  the  head  of  capital  invest- 
ment, and  under  the  item  of  equipment  for  the  biennium 
charge  the  estimated  depreciation  for  the  biennium  on  all 
the  equipment  in  the  department.  This  plan  distributes 
better  the  cost  of  exceptionally  expensive  pieces  of  per- 
manent equipment. 

Either  of  these  methods,  I  believe,  should  prove  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  preference  between  them  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  that  one  or  the  other  should  be  adopted  and 
used  bv  all  the  universities. 
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Foiirtli,  under  the  headiiig  of  depreciation,  the 
usage  of  most  of  the  universities  seems  to  be  not  to  count 
in  maintenance  the  estimated  annual  depreciation  of 
buildings  and  permanent  improvements.  This  usage  has 
logic  against  it,  as  I  see  it.  In  practice,  for  legislative 
purposes,  I  think  it  is  the  better  plan.  The  legislator  is 
not  interested  in  this  item.  The  omission  of  the  item  is 
not  unfair,  if  this  treatment  is  uniform  and  the  items 
included  are  clearly  enumerated.  Both  regents  and  leg- 
islators, in  my  experience,  consider  the  building  items 
and  permanent  improvements  as  a  thing  to  be  considered 
by  itself. 

Fifth,  in  the  method  of  handling  overhead,  the  usage 
of  the  universities  seems  to  be  in  agreement  on  all  but 
one  important  point.  Under  the  heading  of  overhead  are 
included  the  expenses  that  are  common  to  the  various  de- 
partments in  the  university,  such  as  administration,  mis- 
cellaneous and  general  expenses,  and  the  operating  cost, 
such  as  light,  heat  and  janitor  service.  The  important 
difference  in  the  practice  of  the  universities  is  in  the  item 
already  referred  to  of  "capital  investment."  The  differ- 
ence of  treatment  of  this  item  is  simply  whether  the  in- 
terest on  the  investment  is  counted  or  omitted.  That,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once,  is  a  question  for  discussion  and  agree- 
ment. The  important  thing,  as  in  most  of  the  other  items, 
is  in  uniformity  of  treatment.  If,  however,  it  should  come 
about  that,  after  extended  'consideration  of  this  item  we 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  counted  or  omitted,  the  situation  still  offers  little  dif- 
ficultv.  If  the  agreement  was  to  count  this  item  of  in- 
terest  on  investment,  in  presenting  the  matter  to  the  leg- 
islature a  president  could  show  what  the  per  capita  cost 
was  on  that  basis,  explaining  that  this  item  was  included, 
and  then  show  what  the  per  capita  cost  is,  leaving  this 
item  out  of  account.  This  would  put  the  fjresident  at  no 
disadvantage. 

This  fifth  item,  overhead,  involves  apportioning  cer- 
tain common  expenses  of  the  universities  on  estimates. 
This  involves  a  certain  arbitrary  element  of  bookkeeping, 
but  it  may  approach  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and 
fairness.  The  division  of  items  of  overhead  among  build- 
ings is  necessary  in  most  institutions  for  icertain  other 
problems  of  administration.  We,  for  example,  have  a  uni- 
versity boarding  hall,  the  Commons,  which  is  meant  to  be 
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self-sustaining  but  is  intended  to  run  ^dthout  profit  to  the 
university.  The  calculations  here  involve  the  apportion- 
ing to  this  building  of  such  common  items  of  ex^pense  as 
heat  and  light  from  a  central  plant. 

If  we  calculate  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  teaching  sec- 
tion of  the  university  as  a  whole,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  we 
should  not  have  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the  individual  de- 
partments for  that  purpose.  This  would  avoid  this  more 
or  less  arbitrary  and  eomplicated  process  of  apportioning 
overhead  among  the  departments.  Under  each  heading  it 
will  be  noted  that  counting  per  capita  cost  for  the  whole 
university  is  a  much  simpler  process,  much  more  definite, 
than  counting  it  by  departments.  It  will  be  found,  too, 
that  the  universities  at  the  different  stages  of  development 
will  have  a  more  or  less  uniform  list  of  schools.  So  far 
as  this  is  true,  this  per  capita  cost  for  the  whole  university 
will  be  approximately  fair,  in  comparison,  and  is  the  thing 
that  the  legislator  wants,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  only  thing 
that  we  can  use  with  the  legislature. 


'&' 


Student  Clock  Hour 

In  calculating  per  capita  cost,  besides  knowing  the 
cost  of  the  individual  department  we  have  to  take  into  the 
calculation  the  number  of  students  handled  by  the  respec- 
tive departments.  The  calculation  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  individual  students  would  not  be  accurate  because 
the  amount  of  work  a  given  student  does  in  a  given  de- 
partment might  vary  from  one  or  two  hours  to  five  or  six 
hours  a  week,  or  even  more.  Hence,  the  universities  have 
used  in  their  calculations  two  different  units.  One  is  the 
credit  hour,  and  the  other  is  the  "student  clock  hour." 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  difference  in  usage  that  will 
have  to  be  reconciled  to  make  calculations  clearly  com- 
parable. Just  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  differences, 
which  unit  is  used  is  not  so  important  as  that  the  same 
unit  be  used  by  all  the  universities.  The  logic  of  using 
the  credit  hour  as  the  unit  rests  on  the  fact  that  not  all 
work  has  the  same  credit  value  per  hour. 

The  claim  for  the  student  clock  hour  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  calculation  and  the  uniformity  that  would  result. 
The  credit  hour,  itself,  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  different 
universities.  Between  the  minimum  time  for  a  credit  hour 
in  laboratory  work  allowed  in  some  universities  and  the 
maximum  time  required  in  other  universities  there  is  prob- 
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ably  a  variation  of  100  per  cent,  from  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  even  less,  to  three  hours  for  one  credit.  A  further  fault 
is  found  with  the  credit  hour  as  the  unit  of  measurement 
because  of  the  difference  in  credit  hours  required  for  grad- 
uation in  the  different  universities.  The  proposal  to  off- 
set this  difference  is  to  regard  the  unit  as  the  120th  part 
of  the  student's  graduation  requirement.  This  proposal 
gets  us  into  some  pretty  bad  fractions.  Hence,  on  the 
whole,  my  personal  preference  is  for  the  student  clock 
hour,  as  likely  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  unit  for  com- 
parative use. 

Enrollment 

With  the  items  of  maintenance  cost  agTeed  upon  and 
the  unit  of  measurement,  say,  the  student  clock  hour,  the 
cost  within  a  department  can  be  easily  calculated.  But 
the  method  of  counting  the  enrollment  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  calculating  per  capita  cost.  One  extreme  way 
of  counting  enrollment  is  to  count  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  year  in  the  university  and  in  the  respective  schools 
of  the  university,  without  distinction  as  to  length  of  time 
of  attendance.  The  total  enrollment,  counted  in  this  way, 
without  distinction,  in  the  average  university  would  be 
seriously  inaccurate. 

First,  the  method  of  counting  the  short  course  stu- 
dents should  be  agreed  upon.  The  summer  courses  and 
such  regular  short  courses  can  be  handled  by  counting 
them  as  a  given  fraction  of  a  regular  semester's  work.  The 
six-week  summer  course  is  a  sixth  of  the  regulation  school 
year  of  thirty-six  school  weeks.  The  calculation  could 
easilv  be  made  accordinglv. 

So  called  short  courses,  run  irregularly  or  for  only 
a  few  days,  are  better  calculated  by  themselves,  separate 
from  the  cost  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

Other  short  courses,  if  provided  for  independently, 
might  well  be  considered  by  themselves  in  cost  account- 
ing. Ai  our  university  the  summer  school  budget  is 
handled  bv  itself,  the  salaries  of  the  universitv  instructors 
in  the  summer  school  being  independent  of  their  regular 
salaries.  There  is  no  trouble,  however,  in  throwing  this 
budget  and  the  summer  school  enrollment  into  the  regular 
per  capita  cost  calculations. 

There  should  be,  too,  a  uniform  method  of  counting 
the  eniolhneiit  in  the  regular  courses,  where  this  enroll- 
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ment  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  ye'ar.  The  method 
commonly  followed  in  the  past  was  to  count  the  entire  en- 
rollment for  a  semester,  without  any  allowance  for  the 
students  who  dropped  out  of  a  department  or  college. 

The  method  followed,  and  inaugurated,  perhaps,  by 
the  department  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  to 
designate  a  giyen  day  or  week  of  the  term  when  the  en- 
rollment is  counted  and  accepted  as  the  enrollment  for  the 
semester.  Personally,  I  should  regard  it  the  best  way  to 
count  the  peak  load  in  a  course,  wheneyer  that  comes  in 
the  semester.  My  reason  for  that  is  that  a  department 
has  to  haye  its  plans  made  to  handle  the  i)eak  enrollment. 
In  the  various  classes  the  number  that  drop  out  would 
reduce  the  expense  of  the  course  a  negligible  amount  after 
the  plans  were  made  for  the  full  enrollment.  From  the 
registrar's  records  for  a  period  of  years  you  can  tell  al- 
most exactly  when  your  (peak  load  comes.  Here,  again, 
there  is  adyantage  in  having  the  best  way  of  calculating 
the  enrollment.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  important 
that  all  the  universities  follow  the  same  way,  whichever 
one  is  adopted. 

Cost  of   the   Different   Colleges   and   Schools 

With  these  three  items  agreed  upon,  the  maintenance 
as  the  basic  cost,  the  student  clock  hour  as  the  unit  of 
measurement,  and  the  method  of  counting  the  enrollment, 
the  per  capita  cost  can  be  calculated.  If  the  per  capita 
cost  of  tlie  university  as  a  whole  alone  would  serve  our 
purpose,  this  could  be  calculated  directly  without  cacu- 
lating  the  separate  department  cost. 

But  in  comparing  universities  that  have  different  lists 
of  schools  we  should  be  in  a  iposition  to  show  how"  the  per 
capita  cost  in  the  corresponding  schools  compares.  To  cal- 
culate the  cost  of  a  college  or  school  the  cost  of  the  in- 
dividual departments  is  necessary.  The  department,  too, 
is  the  most  practical  unit  the  administrator  has  for  vari- 
ous other  cost  comparisons. 

WTien  the  cost  of  the  individual  department  is  de- 
termined, it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  main  expense  of  a 
given  school  by  adding  up  the  cost  of  the  departments 
constituting  that  school.  There  are  not  many  schools, 
however,  but  what  have  additional  items  to  be  calculated, 
since  students  from  other  schools  work  in  their  depart- 
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ineiits  and  their  students  work  in  the  departments  of  othei* 
schools. 

Hence,  the  total  cost  of  a  school  is  the  total  cost  of 
all  of  its  own  departments  plus  the  cost  of  the  student 
clock  hours  of  work  done  by  its  students  in  the  depart- 
ments of  other  schools,  minus  the  clock  hours  of  work  done 
in  its  own  departments  by  students  from  other  schools. 

A  law  school,  for  example,  as  independent  as  any  of 
our  schools,  would  usually  have  its  students  take  some 
work  in  other  schools,  for  example,  courses  in  Sociology, 
Political  Science  or  History.  The  cost  of  the  units  of  work 
done  by  the  law  students  in  these  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  would  be  charged  against  the  Law 
School.  On  the  other  hand,  students  in  various  other  col- 
leges, for  example,  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering  or  Medicine, 
might  be  scheduled  to  take  certain  courses  in  the  School 
of  Law.  The  cost  of  the  student  clock  hours  of  work  done 
by  these  students  from  the  other  schools  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  cost  of  the  Law  School  and  charged 
against  the  respective  schools  to  which  the  several  stu- 
dents belonged. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  it  would  be  much  simpler  to  count 
the  per  capita  cost  for  the  teaching  section  of  the  whole 
university,  than  to  count  it  by  schools.  On  either  plan, 
or  on  both  rplans,  we  are  ready  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the 
teaching  section  of  the  university,  to  a  degree  of  accuracy 
that  would  meet  our  needs  with  the  legislature. 

Other  Lines  of  University  Work 

Calculation  of  university  cost  on  a  per  capita  basis 
assumes  that  a  university  is  a  teaching  institution.  As 
the  state  institutions  develop  still  further,  other  phases 
of  their  work  become  more  important  in  proportion.  Some 
of  the  other  pihases  of  work  are  so  closely  related  to  the 
teaching  work  that  the  line  of  demarcation  in  the  cost  may 
seem  difficult  to  draw. 

Some  of  the  other  common  phases  of  the  university 
work  first  to  develop  and  which  may  be  considered  as  il- 
lustrating methods  of  financial  treatment  are : 

1.     Graduate  work.     2.     Investigation  and  research. 

3.  Extension  work.  4.  Experiment  stations  5. 
Public  service. 

Graduate  work,  where  it  is  done  seriously,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  a  separate  school  and  the  cost 
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calculated  in  the  same  way  as  for  tlie  other  schools.  We 
know  in  advance  that  the  cost  of  real  graduate  work  will 
be  higher  than  undergraduate  work,  but  it  is  the  busi- 
ness attitude  for  us  to  know  what  it  actually  costs. 

If  graduate  students  do  a  large  part  of  their  work  in 
senior  classes,  it  might  not  be  worth  w^hile  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  the  graduate  students  separately. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that  some  per- 
sons favor  separate  calculations  for  the  junior  and  senior 
college.  For  comparisons  for  legislative  purposes  the  gain 
would  not  offset  the  added  element  of  complication. 

Research  andt  investigation  are  somewhat  different 
but  the  cost  allowance  made  for  such  work  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  calculate.  If  the  teaching  schedules  of  the  men 
are  standardized,  as  I  urged  in  a  paper  presented  in  1912, 
there  is  no  more  difftculty  in  counting  the  cost  of  research 
work  than  there  is  in  counting  the  cost  of  the  teaching. 
Research  work  should  be  encouraged  in  every  practical 
way.  If  the  work  that  a  given  instructor  can  do  justifies 
provision  made  for  it,  the  allowance  made  from  his  teach- 
ing schedule  is  justified  and  should  be  charged  against  the 
research.  The  amount  of  the  charge  should  be  the  propor- 
tion of  a  full  teaching  schedule  that  is  conceded  a  given 
man  for  his  time  for  research. 

If,  however,  we  regard  that  research  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  every  instructor  to  make  his  teaching  what 
it  ought  to  be,  then,  the  charge  is  to  be  made  against  the 
teaching  and  calculated  in  the  per  capita  cost.  This  will 
simply  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  teaching 
load  in  the  department  schedule. 

I  believe,  in  practice,  the  distinction  can  be  made, 
and  that  the  assigning  of  the  cost  to  teaching,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  a  separate  item  of  research  w^ould  be  rather 
clear.  The  distinction  would  be  whether  the  teacher  is 
doing  research  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  and  up-to-date 
as  a  teacher,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  has, 
as  parallel  work,  certain  problems  of  investigation  for  its 
own  sake,  for  which  the  university  is  justified  in  making 
separate  financial  provision. 

One  of  the  difficulties  here  which  we  have  to  face  is 
the  university's  aversion  to  business  methods.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Deans  of  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
the  feeling  was  expressed  by  a  number  of  deans  that  it 
was  not  practicable  to  have  standardized  teaching  sched- 
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ules  or  department  cost  standardized.  The  reason  a;S!signed 
was  that  there  are  so  many  precedents  that  the  individual 
departments  liave  got  established  and  the  men  in  those 
departments  would  be  annoyed  if  asked  to  account  for 
the  same  amount  of  work  accounted  for  by  a  neighbor 
department.  There  is  a  certain  force  in  tradition,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  justifies,  at  all,  unbusiness-like  methods 
of  financial  administration.  I  believe  we  may  be  perfectly 
certain  that  when  he  learns  about  it,  the  taxpayer  will  not 
be  so  greatly  impressed  with  some  of  these  traditions. 
From  experience,  I  do  not  believe  that  point  is  well  taken. 
The  report  already  referred  to  oh  department  costs,  made 
to  the  Aissociation  in  1912,  involved  the  teaching  schedule 
for  every  department.  It  was  made  up  by  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  and  when  ready  the  schedule  was  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty. 

With  a  standard  teaching  schedule  in  force,  the  part 
time  work  that  men  do  in  research  or  public  service,  or 
any  other  line,  can  easily  be  accounted  for  and  the  cost 
calculated.  The  university  meets  the  cost.  Presumably, 
it  can  be  justified.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  find 
out  what  the  cost  is  for  the  different  kinds  of  work. 

Extension  Work 

Extension  work,  as  carried  on  in  most  of  the  univer- 
sities, is  so  distinct  from  the  regular  teaching  work  of  the 
university  that  for  purposes  of  financial  calculation  the 
extension  work  can  be  classed  by  itself.  The  results  of  its 
work  of  different  kinds  can  be  used  to  account  for  the 
allowance  for  extension. 

In  some  universities  a  certain  part  of  the  teaching 
work  is  done  (by  members  of  the  regular  faculty.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  special  allowance  is  made  for  this  service 
out  of  the  extension  budget,  so  that  it  really  does  not  seri- 
ously complicate  the  financial  calculations. 

Experiment  Stations 
Experiment  stations  may  be  conducted  quite  inde- 
pendently, or  in  other  cases  may  serve  more  or  less  the 
role  of  special  laboratories.  If  they  are  conducted  more 
independently,  the  financial  calculations  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  extension  division  or  other  independent  di- 
visions. If  the  experiment  station  is  largely  a  special  lab- 
oratory, the  estimate  can  be  made  of  what  part  of  the  ex- 
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pense  is  for  tlie  sake  of  getting  the  results  for  which  the 
station  was  established,  and  what  part  of  it  should  be 
counted  as  the  expense  of  a  teaching  laboratory. 

Public  Service 
In  the  work  ^^ich  the  university  does  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  public  service,  the  estimates  of  cost  may 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  classify.  However,  the  calcula- 
tions are  much  the  same.  The  part  of  the  cost  to  be  taken 
into  the  calculations  of  per  capita  cost  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  teaching  schedule.  This  assumes  that  pub- 
lic service  is  recognized  by  the  legislature  as  a  part  of 
the  university's  duty  for  which  the  legislature  is  willing 
to  make  financial  provision.  In  the  transition  period, 
vv^hen  the  university  is  trying  to  demonstrate  that  public 
service  should  be  rendered,  the  university  may  have  to 
caiTy  this  load  as  an  extra,  and  at  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  expense  may  frequently  have  to  be  charged 
against  the  per  capita  cost,  or  the  teaching  function  of  the 
university. 

Total  Income 
In  the  answers  to  my  questionnaire  different  presi- 
dents mentioned  the  importance  of  the  cost  calculations 
including  all  the  income  of  the  university  regardless  of 
the  source  of  the  income.  Until  this  was  mentioned  I 
assumed  that  any  such  comparative  calculation  would 
take  account  of  the  entire  income  of  the  university,  includ- 
ing income  from  appropriation,  both  state  and  national, 
from  fees,  and  from  endowment  and  gifts.  Any  such  ques- 
tions might  bring  up  certain  details  with  apparent  com- 
plications. One  such  question  might  arise  in  this  con- 
nection in  regard  to  trust  funds.  In  considering  trust 
funds  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  funds  that  help  to  carry  regular  expenses  of 
the  university,  such  as  an  endowed  chair,  from  those  that 
were  .simply  an  extra,  as  for  instance,  a  prize  for  scholar- 
ship or  oratory. 

Natural  Differences  in  Cost 

It  might  be  observed,  too,  that  there  are  certain  un- 
avoidable differences  in  the  cost  of  certain  items  in  dif- 
ferent universities.  Such  differences,  if  they  seem  to  count 
against  your  university,  can  be  explained  without  disad- 
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vantage.  For  illustration,  it  could  be  readily  foreseen 
that  the  coal  bill  at  the  iiniversitj^  of  North  Dakota  would 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  coal  bill  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida. 

special  Items  for  Comparison 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  legislature  that  the  ques^ 
tion  of  appropriation  rests  on  certain  individual  items. 
Perhaps  this  question  comes  up  on  salaries  as  frequently 
as  on  any  other  item  that  we  could  specify.  In  addition 
to  being  in  a  position  to  compare  per  capita  cost,  which 
involves  all  these  items  of  maintenance,  it  is  important 
that  a  president  be  in  a  position  to  give  comparisons  on 
single  items,  such  as  the  item  of  salaries. 

The  force  of  this  comijarison  with  tlie  legislator  is 
even  more  telling  than  the  comparison  of  per  capita  cost, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  definite  and  more  clearly 
understood  by  the  legislator. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  our  being  able  to 
compare  costs  for  legislative  ijurposes,  I  urge  that  at  this 
meeting  we  designate  a  committee  to  formulate  a  uniform 
method  of  calculating  cost  up  to  the  point  where  it  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  committee  or  another  committee  might  later 
carry  the  work  further,  refining  the  classifications  and  de- 
tails, for  use  in  making  various  cost  comparisons,  badly 
needed  at  all  our  universities. 

I  had  it  from  one  of  the  business  managers  that  the 
business  managers  of  the  universities  have  such  a  tenta- 
tive formula  at  present.  The  committee  designated  could 
use  any  such  help  available,  having  on  the  committee  per- 
haps one  or  more  business  managers  to  give  us  the  re- 
sults of  their  work. 

But  the  thing  that  I  am  now  urging  is  that  this  work 
be  carried  far  enough  for  use,  if  even  in  a  rough  form, 
at  the  legislative  session  of  1923. 


COMPARATIVE    FINANCIAL    STATISTICS    OF 
STATE   UNIVERSITIES 

By  Lloyd  Morey,  Comptroller,  University  of  Illinois 

The  subject  of  per  capita  cost,  or  expenditure,  for  edu- 
cation, has  been  almost  a  perennial  topic  in  our  discus- 
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sions.  In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  tiiis  Association  for 
the  last  decade,  I  find  that  some  p'hase  of  it  has  occupied 
attention  at  practically  every  session,  except  perhaps  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  It  has  been  given  considerable  at- 
tention in  the  conferences  of  university  business  and  ac- 
counting officers  in  the  past  few  years;  it  has  found  a 
place  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
in  other  educational  publications;  it  has  occupied  the 
close  attention  of  several  of  our  institutions,  .some  of  which 
have  ventured  to  make  public  the  results  of  their  studies, 
and  to  commit  themselves  to  a  program  for  extension  of 
the  idea. 

In  spite  of  all  these  discussions  there  is  still  very 
little  unity  of  opinion  regarding  the  place  of  this  particu- 
lar phase  of  accounting  or  statistics,  or  its  method  of  ap- 
plication. There  are  few  common  points  yet  determined 
on  which  any  considerable  number  of  us  are  willing  to 
stand.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  thing  is  either  too 
intricate  to  permit  satisfactory  solution,  that  we  are 
simply  fooling  ourselves  into  thinking  that  it  is  really 
essential,  or  that  it  is  so  important  that  it  is  ever  hanging 
over  us  and  demanding  some  kind  of  conclusion.  Possibly 
it  is  some  of  all  of  these ;  that  in  certain  respects  and  direc- 
tions it  can  not  be  solved  with  complete  success  and  sat- 
isfaction ;  that  in  certain  respects  it  is  a  fascinating  rather 
than  practical  subject  of  not  great  consequence;  but  that 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  question  on  which  some  kind  of  an- 
swer mnst  in  certain  situations  be  given,  although  the 
method  of  approach  and  the  ultimate  uses  of  the  results 
may  differ  for  different  purposes  and  different  situations, 
as  I  shall  undertake  to  .show. 

The  work  done  along  the  line  of  this  subject  is  I  as- 
sume fairly  familiar  to  us.  A  number  of  universities  have 
made  some  specific  explorations  into  the  field.  At  Illinois 
we  tave  compiled  for  our  own  use  solely  several  studies 
of  the  kind.  The  most  extensive  work  has  (been  carried 
on  in  the  State  of  Wasliington,  where  a  Joint  Board  work- 
ing in  all  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  state 
has  installed  and  had  at  work  for  four  years  a  system  of 
cost  accounting.  This  system  at  least  can  be  properly 
called  "cost  accounting,"  for  it  undertakes  to  get  at  the  real 
costs,  including  such  items  as  depreciation  of  capital 
equipment.  The  results  of  these  studies  have  been  made 
public,  and  liave  been  applied  in  forecasts  of  future  needs. 
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In  spite  of  all  these  attempts,  I  still  feel  that  we  know 
relatively  little  about  this  subject.  We  have  long  ago 
learned  that  total  expenditures,  especially  in  a  Large  state 
university,  mean  little  until  they  are  analyzed,  and  that 
aiiy  plan  of  dividing  total  fiscal  expenditures  by  number 
of  students  enrolled  gives  no  figures  of  value.  On  the  other 
hand  many  of  us  have  found  tliat  the  deeper  we  go  into 
an  attemipt  to  get  a  sound  foundation  for  any  per  capita 
reports,  the  more  intricate  the  matter  becomes.  The  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  it  have  for  the  most  part  been  set 
forth  clearly  by  President  Kane,  although  I  have  felt  that 
he  has  somewhat  minimized  them  and  has  been  too  sure  of 
easy  ways  of  solution.  The  major  difficulties  as  they  have 
been  impressed  upon  me  (speaking  particularly  from  my 
experience  in  a  large  university)  may  be  summarized  un- 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

(a)  What  shall  be  the  unit  under  which  the  per 
capita  expenditure  may  be  comiputed?  Shall  it  be  the 
student,  which  to  the  citizen  and  taxpayer  is  a  very  real 
and  tangible  thing,  but  which  to  the  educational  adminis- 
trator is  a  unit  with  almost  limitless  variation?  Shall  it 
be  the  credit  hour,  which  from  certain  administrative 
standpoints  is  a  very  definite  and  reasonably  uniform 
thing,  but  which  means  little  to  the  layman?  Shall  it  be 
the  clock  Jioiir,  a  kind  of  factory  basis,  but  having  its  ad- 
vantages? 

(b)  Assuming  that  either  of  these  units  might  be 
serviceable,  and  that  the  apparent  difficulties  surrounding 
uniformity  in  one  or  the  other  instance  might  be  overcome 
satisfactorily,  we  are  then  confronted  with  the  difficulties 
of  accurate  or  uniform  registration  or  enrollment  sta- 
tistics. When  is  a  student  really  a  student  for  expense 
analysis  purposes — when  he  registers,  or  when  he  has  re- 
mained a  certain  length  of  time?  If  the  latter,  w^hat  length 
of  time  will  constitute  a  unit?  What  amount  of  instruc- 
tion will  enter  into  this  unit,  and  what  amount  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  student?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outstand- 
ing question  in  relation  to  this  phase  of  the  problem,  and 
which  is  continually  asked  by  every  university  executive, 
is,  at  what  point  in  the  increase  in  our  enrollment  will 
it  probably  be  necessary  for  us  to  add  one  or  more  instruc- 
tors, or  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  additional  equipment? 
In  other  words,  what  are  the  units  of  enrollment  which 
relate  themselves  specifically  to  certain  units  of  staff  and 
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plant?  And  fnrtlier,  when,  if  at  all,  do  economies  begin 
to  accrue  or  diminish  in  relation  to  number  of  units? 

(c)  Assuming  that  a  satisfactory  unit  could  be  se- 
lected, and  that  the  number  of  these  units  could  be  accu- 
rately determined,  we  then  face  the  problem  of  relating 
them  to  the  financial  data.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in 
the  past  few  years  along  the  line  of  unifying  and  stand- 
ardizing our  accounting  classifications,  in  spite  of  the 
varied  situations  growing  out  of  our  state  and  federal 
relationships ;  but  our  accounting  classifications  have  gen- 
erally followed  the  line  of  administrative  organization  and 
budget  distribution.  This  plan  rarely  gives  us  the  kind  of 
data  that  is  necessai"y  for  determining  any  total  depart- 
mental costs,  or  per  capita  expenditure  figures. 

This  phase  of  the  matter  has  three  diificult  problems : 

1.  The  distribution  of  faculty  service  over  such  de- 
tails as  administration,  teaching,  research,  exten- 
sion, etc.,  and 

2.  The  distribution  of  overhead  expense  to  instruc- 
tional departments,  including  general  administra- 
tion, library,  physical  plant  operation  and  main- 
tenance, etc. 

3.  Allowance  for  teaching  done  by  one  college  or 
teaching  department  for  students  enrolled  in  an- 
other. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  places  we  have  what  we  con- 
sider extremely  accurate  methods  of  determining  the  cost 
of  building  operation,  repairs,  etc.,  which  includes  an  ac- 
curate distribution  of  time  of  mechanics  and  laborers.  Are 
we  willing  however,  that  any  clock  hour  basis,  such  as 
forms  the  heart  of  a  system  of  maintenance  costs,  shall  be 
used  in  relation  to  our  faculty?  Some  of  you  have  pro- 
tested vigorously  in  these  meetings  against  that  very  proce- 
dure. It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me 
how  any  figures  of  total  departmental  costs ^  necessary  to 
determine  a  per  capita  expenditure,  can  be  arrived  at  cor- 
rectly, especially  in  a  large  university  whose  functions  are 
extremely  diverse,  and  the  activities  of  the  members  of  its 
faculty  equally  so,  unless  some  basis  for  reasonably  ac- 
curate distribution  of  faculty  time  be  agreed  upon. 

The  distribution  of  overhead  expense,  including  ad- 
ministration, library,  physical  plant,  etc.,  seems  on  the 
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face  of  it  simple  eDOugh,  but  when  we  get  into  the  matter 
and  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  a  large  situation,  we  find 
that  there  is  no  end  Oif  complications.  These  expenses  do 
not  readily  allocate  themselves  distinctly  to  one  function 
or  another,  to  one  department  or  another,  to  one  service 
or  another.  Only  the  most  arbitrary  and  conventional  as- 
sumptions  can  be  used  in  any  distribution  of  this  class  of 
expense,  and  yet  witliout  the  distribution  of  this  expense 
we  do  not  have  any  complete  statement  of  departmental 
cost,  and  without  such  a  complete  statement  we  are  un- 
able to  give  any  reliable  figures  of  per  capita  cost  or  ex- 
penditure. The  same  is  to  be  said  about  the  equally  com- 
plicated problem  of  intra-college  teaching. 

You  will  note,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  very  enthu- 
siastic or  hopeful  about  the  possibilities  of  uniformity  or 
comparison  of  per  capita  expenditures;  but  I  would  not 
have  you  think  because  of  the  objections  and  difficulties 
I  have  pointed  out,  none  of  which  are  new  to  you,  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  system  which  would  give  compara- 
tive per  capita  expenditure  figures  could  be  evolved.  That 
certainly  could  be  done,  has  been  done,  perhaps  should  be 
done  under  some  uniform  plan.  President  Kane  has  just 
outlined  a  basis  which  would  constitute  a  plan  of  proce- 
dure, and  under  which  comparative  statistics  could  be  de- 
veloped; but  his  plan,  just  like  each  of  the  several  that  I 
myself  have  compiled,  and  just  like  every  other  plan  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  there  have  been  many,  is  in  spite  of  its 
apparent  simplicity  based  upon  so  many  conventional  as- 
sumptions and  arbitrary  decisions,  that  in  my  opinion  any 
summary  or  general  results  expressed  by  it  would  be  mis- 
leading, and  because  of  endless  variation  in  conditions  un- 
der which  the  various  institutions  work,  comparable  sta- 
tistics along  this  line  would  be  extremely  inaccurate,  if 
not  quite  impossible. 

Now  it  may  be,  in  spite  of  these  objections,  such 
studies  should  be  made.  Your  business  and  accounting  of- 
ficers have  spent  some  time  discussing  and  studying  this 
subject  because  they  have  known  it  is  a  subject  in  which 
you  have  had  some  interest.  They  do  not  feel  that  they 
really  know  much  about  it  yet.  They  have  not  reached 
any  particular  agreement  on  many  of  its  details.  Still  they 
will  have  some  suggestions  to  make  when  occasion  arises. 
Whenever  in  your  judgment  comparative  statistics  along 
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this  line  should  be  compiled  in  spite  of  arbitrary  assump- 
tions necessary,  the  thing  can  be  idone,  and  no  doubt  the 
results  would  be  interesting  and  serviceable,  even  though 
they  might  have  from  this  viewpoint  or  that  many 
ohjectionahle  elements.  If  done  you  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept arbitrary  distributions  and  assumptions  as  made  by 
somebody  you  designate  and  by  whose  decisions  you  are 
willing  to  abide  uniformly. 

I  do  not  like  to  conclude  with  having  made  simply 
what  appear  to  be  destructive  criticisms.  There  are  some 
phases  of  this  whole  problem  of  comparative  statistics 
which  are  important,  and'  on  which  something  definite  and 
S'peciflc  is  possible.  I  feel  convinced  on  at  least  this  one 
fundamental ;  namely,  that  we  are  and  always  will  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  expenditures — passed  or  proposed 
— ^for  specific  fiscal  periods,  rather  than  with  costs.  Our 
operations  are  essentially  fiscal  in  character;  they  are  es- 
sentially cash  operations.  Our  revenues  and  appropria- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  made  for  srpecific  expenditures 
during  specific  periods.  We  are  therefore  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  expending  of  certain  funds  available  dur- 
ing certain  limited  periods. 

We  can  not  then,  it  seems  to  me,  safely  confuse  with 
this  necessity  such  unvalued  costs  as  depreciation  on  plant 
and  equipment,  interest  on  investment,  allowance  for  ob- 
solescence, etc.,  however  necessary  or  important  these 
might  be  in  a  commercial  organization  interested  in  prof- 
its and  losses.  We  must  on  the  other  hand  include  ex- 
penditures for  additions  to  equipment,  and  for  mainte- 
nance and  replacement,  as  well  as  for  all  pur[>oses  of  op- 
eration. Our  accounts  and  reports  should  show  how  much 
money  has  been  expended  during  given  periods  for  given 
purposes,  and  how  much  money  should  be  expended  dur- 
ing future  periods  for  proposed  purp.oses.  You  will  of 
course  understand  that  in  this  respect  I  am  referring  to 
our  educational  and  scientific  projects,  and  excluding  .such 
quasi-commercial  operations  as  dormitories,  dining  halls, 
etc.,  where  it  is  essential  that  we  do  account  for  costs  of 
all  kinds. 

To  me,  the  problem  of  educational  financial  statistics 
resolves  itself  distinctly  into  two  parts  which  should  not 
be  mingled  or  confused:    (a)    Those  statistics  for  internal 
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and  administrative  use,  particularly^  and  (b)  those  sta- 
tistics for  external  legislative  and  public  uses  generally. 
The  first  of  these  is  essentially  a  problem  of  intimiate  in- 
ternal administration.  None  of  us  have  really  done  enough 
on  this  line.  It  concerns  itself  with  salary  rates  and 
scales,  with  expenditures  by  departments,  by  courses,  by 
majors,  etc.,  with  teaching  load  and  similar  matters.  It 
might  be  desirable  for  these  purposes  to  make  certain  con- 
ventional assumptions  and  distribute  overhead  expenses 
to  these  units  on  some  arbitrary  basis.  I  am  not  clear 
however  that  these  assumptions  can  be  safely  made  in 
different  situations  uniformly,  or  that  if  they  are  made, 
the  results  will  be  serviceable.  Certain  of  those  internal 
statistics  may  submit  to  comparison,  but  such  comparison 
should  be  made  in  an  intimate  confidential  way,  and  by 
persons  who  understand  and  allow  for  various  differences 
in  conditions. 

The  outstanding  difficulty  in  the  use  of  per  capita 
figures  in  any  open  way  is  that  they  must,  or  should,  to 
represent  any  reasonable  accuracy,  be  expressed  by  de- 
partments, and  such  figures  can  only  be  correctly  and  in- 
telligently interpreted  by  those  who  understand  fully  the 
details  and  conditions  contributing.  Their  use  by  other 
persons  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  embarrassment  in  one 
form  or  another. 

The  second  phase  of  our  problem  of  financial  statis- 
tics has  to  do  with  data  for  public  and  legis- 
lative use.  Here  we  must  be  eternally  vigilant. 
Such  material  should  be  largely  comparative  and  must 
of  necessity  be  much  less  involved  than  the  statistics  for 
internal  use.  It  m^ight  concern  itself  with  sources  and 
amounts  of  revenue,  distribution  of  expenditures  ^of  cer- 
tain major  activities  and  functions,  certain  statistics  of 
staff  and  student  body,  etc.  It  might  be  possible  to  make 
in  this  connection  some  computations  relating  to  per 
capita  expenditure,  ,but  the  plan  of  approach  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  simple  and  direct.  We  will  all  understand 
tliat  the  results  in  these  respects  viewed  from  many  an- 
gles will  be  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended,  they  might  be  of  ser- 
vice. Any  such  statistics  should  be  properly  grouped  by 
institutions  at  approximately  the  same  point  of  develop- 
ment and  working  under  generally  the  same  conditions. 
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Otherwise  the  compiarisons  are  of  little  consequence,  and 
may  even  be  detrimental  to  all  concerned. 

I  should  like  very  much  indeed,  to  see  the  interest  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  turned  to- 
ward the  regular  and  systematic  iproduction  of  a  group 
of  comparative  financial  statistics.  With  proper  organ- 
ization the  material  which  could  be  assembled  through 
such  a  plan  would  be  of  infinite  value.  Some  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  come  to  me  as  being  proper  headings  for 
such  studies  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Sources  and  amounts  of  income 

(b)  Distribution  of  expenditures 

(c)  Salary  budgets  (in  a  limited  way) 

(d)  Number  of  faculty  by  colleges  and  ranks 

(e)  Registration  by  colleges,  courses,  and  terms 

(f)  State  resources,  taxation,  population,  etc. 

(g)  Relation  of  university  appropriation  to  other 

state  appropriations,  tax  levies,  etc. 
(h)   Expense  and  results  of  various  operations — 

physical  plant,  dormitories,  printing,  etc. 
(i)   Cost  of,  or  investment  in,  plant. 

Many  of  these  suggestions  have  been  made  the  basis 
of  certain  statistics,  especially  during  the  past  few  years. 
For  many  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  se- 
curing land  summarizing  statistics  under  one  or  another 
of  these  headings.  My  friendly  criticism  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Bureau  in  this  respect  would  include  the  things 
which  should  be  avoided  in  any  attempt  to  handle  this 
problem  in  the  future.  First  of  all  it  has  been  a  secondary 
matter  with  the  Bureau.  Secondly,  the  Bureau  deals  with 
this  problem  in  too  impersonal  a  way.  In  the  third  place, 
the  Bureau  is  apparently  unable  to  assemble  this  material 
and.  publish  it  soon  enough  to  make  it  of  value  to  the  in- 
stitutions concerned.  We  must  say,  though,  that  few  of  us 
have  helped  as  much  as  we  should  to  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties. 

Your  business  and  accounting  oflflcers  have  done 
a  good  deal  along  this  line  also.  Through  their  Associa- 
tion they  have  come  together  in  a  more  or  less  informal 
way  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  decade.  They  have 
thus  come  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's 
situations  and  to  be  able  to  interpret  with  greater  intelli- 
gence the  reports  and  figures  from  each  other's  institu- 
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tioiis.    Their  personal  relationships  are  of  great  service  in 
these  respects. 

Their  work  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  compara- 
tive financial  statistics,  like  everything  else  they  have  un- 
dertaken, has  been  suggestive  only,  and  in  no  sense  man- 
datory. Nevertheless  some  valuable  material  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  some  forward  steps  taken.  This  work  tvt.11 
•  be  found  useful  in  further  development.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve the  business  and  accounting  oiftcers  can  contribute 
a  great  deal  toward,  or  perhaps,  under  your  authority  and 
direction,  assume  completely,  the  task  in  hand. 

A  good  many  statistics  were  exchanged  among  us  last 
year  on  direct  requests  to  meet  urgent  needs  for  data. 
They  lacked  uniformity  and  sometimes  accuracy  for  the 
purposes  desired,  and  were  often  incorrectly  interpreted. 
Two  principles  should  govern  any  interchange  of  statis- 
tics among  us,  first,  we  should  make  every  exchange  of- 
ficial, and  recognize  no  requests  other  than  those  which 
are  ofiicial;  second,  we  should  maintain  with  the  utmost 
strictness  our  respect  for  data  from  each  other,  and  use 
none  of  it  in  a  pubic  way  without  the  others'  knowl- 
edge and  assent. 

This  organization,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  offers  within  itself  the  best  opportunity  for 
getting  together  comparative  financial  data  of  the  various 
institutions  represented  in  the  organization,  and  which 
constitute  a  group  capable  of  comparison,  and  of  compari- 
sons which  are  essentially  valuable  to  every  member  of  the 
group.  But  sucli  work  can  not  be  left  solely  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  organization  unless  that  committee  be  purely 
advisory  in  character,  and  not  be  expected  to  do  the  work 
itself,  and  unless  that  committee  is  given  power  and  re- 
sources to  have  the  work  carried  on. 

My  suggestions  therefore,  would  be  specifically  as 
followiS : 

(a)  That  a  committee  on  comparative  financial  sta- 

tistics be  appointed ; 

(b)  That  the  business  officers  be  represented  on 

that  committee; 

(c)  That  this  committee  be  authorized  to  outline 

a  program  for  getting  together  comparable 
financial  statistics  of  all  the  institutions  of 
the  organization; 
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(d)  That    in    each    institution    the    president    or 

executive  designate  some  officer  or  other  per- 
son who  woukl  be  responsible  for  furnishing, 
under  such  direction  as  the  president  might 
designate,  the  statistics  and  data  of  that  in- 
stitution, as  requested  by  or  for  the  commit- 
tee in  charge ; 

(e)  That  this  committee  be  expected  to  report  at 

the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
it  being  anticipated   that  its  work  will  be 
substantially  completed  by  that  time. 
These  suggestions  are  largely   confirmation   and  en- 
dorsement of  the  proposal  for  the  organization  of  statis- 
tical work  which  President  Kane  has  presented.     They 
represent,  however,  a  considerable  extension  of  this  idea, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  the  broad  field  of  comparative 
financial  data. 

I  have  diverted  somewhat  from  what  was  originally 
intended  to  be  a  discussion  of  the  particular  theme  pre- 
sented by  President  Kane  because  I  think  the  detailed 
discussion  of  that  particular  subject  must  be  carried  on  in 
a  smaller  group;  because  I  have  felt  that  the  results 
which  he  is  seeking,  which  are  important,  wall  be  accom- 
plished, and  many  more  things  in  addition,  by  undertaking 
a  piece  of  work  along  these  larger  lines;  and  because  I 
consider  the  whole  problem  so  important,  and  so  remuner- 
ative in  its  possibilities,  that  it  should  not  be  neglected, 
but  should  rather  be  undertaken  on  a  broad  plane,  and 
with  the  expectation  of  large  but  consistent  and  usable 
results.  It  is  a  piece  of  work  which  I  believe  you  will  all 
agree  needs  close  study.  It  is  a  piece  of  work  which  will 
distinctly  justify  the  effort  of  the  organization.  It  is  a 
piece  of  work  which  should  receive  attention  at  once. 

Many  institutions  have  been  skeptical  of  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind  because  of  their  fear  that  "new  account- 
ing systems"  would  be  forced  upon  them.  That  is  not  in 
any  sense  in  my  thought.  My  idea  is  solely  that  there  be 
assemibled  certain  important  and  strictly  comparable  facts, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  respective  institutions,  and  to  be 
summarized  in  a  central  and  uniform  way  and  made  avail- 
able for  all. 

In  all  of  these  matters  I  speak  the  attitude  of  your 
business  and  accounting  officers  and  of  their  organization, 
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which  I  represent,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  these  officers 
to  co-operate  with  and  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  largest 
"way  possible  in  this  connection. 


SHALL     STUDENT     ATTENDANCE     OF     STATE 
UNIVERSITIES  BE  LIMITED 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  Chancellor  University  of  Montana 

"The  State  must  endow  the  university,  and  if  the 
State  Tvill  have  the  university  in  its  full  proportions, 
let  her  first  count  the  cost,  and  take  the  million  for 
her  unit."  (Inaugural  address  of  William  W. 
Folwell,  as  first  president  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, December  22,  1869). 

"Estimated  total  enrolment,  exclusive  of  extension 
and  correspondence,  courses  1919-20,  13,675;  1924- 
25,  16,960;  1929-30,  21,350;  1934-35,  26,240;  1939- 
40,  31,640;  1944-45,  36,930."  (Eeport  of  Survey 
Commission,  University  of  Minnesota,  June,  1920). 


For  those  of  us — and  this  probably  includes  all  of  us 
— who  are  ever  fearful  lest  our  dearly  acquired  profes- 
sional ideals  may  become  devitalized  by  the  daily  demands 
of  what  i^asses  as  x)ractical  administration  or  necessitous 
routine,  the  present  situation  in  higher  education — espe- 
ciallv  in  state  hioher  education — furnishes  an  abundance 
of  stuff  upon  which  discouragement,  discontent  and  dis- 
trust could  easily  feed.  For  the  moment,  our  state  uni- 
versities and  colleges  seem  destined  to  be  the  victim's  of 
their  own  victory.  From  the  beginning,  they  have  pro- 
fessed with  fervor,  proselyted  with  energy  and  prophesied 
with  enthusiasm  the  greatest  of  the  causes  of  democracy. 
Elementary  instruction  for  all,  secondary  schools  for  all, 
higher  and  ^professional  training  for  all,  naturally  and 
gradually,  came  to  be  included  within  the  growing  con- 
centric circle  of  the  system  of  education  for  a  free  people. 
With  a  high  spiritual  complacence,  the  underlying  ma- 
terial obstacles  have  been  disregarded.  We  have  trusted 
to  those  rough  and  ready  checks  of  an  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion to  maintain  the  balance  between  aim  and  accomplish- 
ment. The  rounding  route  of  progress  has  been  more 
students  as  a  plea  for  more  money,  with  which  to  build 
more  buildings  to  house  the  staff'  of  more  deDartments,  to 
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render  more  service  to  attract  more  students  as  a  plea  for 
more  money,  *  *  *  *. 

Tlirougiiout  this  plan  and  process  of  growth,  we  have 
been  actuated  by  no  selfish  institutional  motive.  The 
ethical  and  economic  superstructure  which  was  being 
erected  upon  the  foundations  of  a  democratic  civic  ideal- 
ism required  more,  and  ever  more  education.  Though 
sometimes  painfully  difficult,  it  has  not  been  impossible  to 
convince  the  citizenry  of  our  commonwealths  of  the  neces- 
sity, the  worth  and  the  far  Kseeing  wisdom  of  dedicating 
increasing  amounts  of  public  revenue  for  the  expansion 
and  intensive  development  of  the  state  system  of  higher 
education. 

Not  omitting  the  worldwide  diminishing  purchasing 
value  of  the  educational  dollar,  no  present  day  fact  is 
fraught  with  more  serious  problems  affecting  the  pres- 
ent usefulness  and  the  future  vitality  of  our  state  uni- 
versities than  that  of  the  unexpected  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students,  during  the  past  five  years.  The  exact 
amount  of  this  increase  for  the  country  at  large  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  However,  I  have  calculated,  from 
the  data  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation on  state  universities  and  colleges  that,  during  the 
four  year  interval  between  June  30,  1916  and  June  30, 
1920,  the  student  increase  in  these  institutions  was  from 
132,000  to  more  than  178,000,  approximately  thirty-five 
per  cent. 

The  unprecedented  conditions  produced  by  the  War 
sharpened  suddenly  the  two  horns  of  a  material  dilemma 
— by  multiplying  the  student  body,  and  by  diminishing  the 
financial  resources  normal  to  our  pioneer  prosperity. 

One  is,  I  am  convinced,  secure  in  the  assertion  that 
today  there  is  not  a  single  state  higher  educational  institu- 
tion which  possesses  resources  commensurate  to  its  as- 
sumed or  delegated  duty  and  responsibility  for  educa- 
tional and  scientific  service;  especially  for  the  effective 
teaching  of  students  on  its  own  campus.  And  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the  resources  will  be  increased  suffi- 
ciently and  promptly  enough  to  provide  competent  teach- 
ers and  the  necessary  material  facilities  with  which  to 
carry  out  with  full  effectiveness  the  accepted  obligation 
to  students,  to  the  state  and  to  society. 

What  then  shall  be  the  practical  course  of  action? 
It  is  easy  to  define  the  theoretical  position  that  the  state, 
having  created  the  educational  system  of  w^hich  the  state 
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University  and  the  state  college  are  integral  parts,  has 
assumed  autoinaticallv  the  solemn  duty  of  maintaining 
for  all  of  its  youth  the  full  opportunities  of  these  institu- 
tions. :N^evertheless,  the  grim  fact  remains  that  state 
higher  education  is  in  real  danger  of  being  oversold ;  over- 
sold to  a  people  becoming  petulant  towards  the  rising 
exactions  of  taxation  for  public  purposes;  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  important;  oversold  to  a  democracy  which 
has  not  yet  recognized  the  principle  that  the  real  ferment 
of  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  superlatively  trained,  un- 
selfish leadership  of  a  select  minority.  Not' by  any  adul- 
teration of  the  intellectual  fabric  or  the  dilution  of  the 
spiritual  substance  of  education  may  higher  education 
expect  to  maintain  its  coveted  influence  or  its  social  con- 
fidence. We  are  today  confronted  with  the  difficult  task 
of  taking  a  new  measure  of  our  civic  capacity  to  pay  for 
a  higher  education  that  will  demonstrably  pay  for  itself 
through  the  discovery  and  development  of  the'  best  of  in- 
dividual capacity. 

II 

The  unburdening  of  myself  of  these  and  parallel 
pessimisms  one  day  last  summer  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tuck}',  caused  me  to  fall  victim  to  the  ingratiating  insis- 
tence of  our  Secretary,  that  the  argument  and  its  applica- 
tions be  placed  before  this  meeting.  In  assuming  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  the  Limitation  of  Student  Attendance, 
so  far-reaching  in  its  implications  and  its  complications, 
I  feel  compelled  to  admit  the  possession  of  a  sense  of  im- 
prudence. The  best  of  my  ambition  is  that,  by  a  brief  and 
hasty  reconnaissance,  certain  concrete  issues'  may  be  iso- 
lated and  emphasized  for  later  and  more  adequate  dis- 
cussion and  administrative  treatment. 

Ill 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  last  year  two  major 
subjects  were  discussed  which  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the 
dynamic  interest  of  all  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  state  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. I  refer  to  the  addresses  made  by  President  Burton 
and  Dr.  Capen  on  "A  National  Survey  of  State  Universi- 
ties"* and  to  the  address  by  President  Kinley  on  ''The 
Xeed  of  Increased  Eeveuues'for  State  Universities."** 

*Proceedings,  pp.     97-108 
**Proceedings,  pp.  126-134 
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The  reading  of  these  addresses  as  appearing  in  the 
annual  volume  of  our  proceedings,  served  to  raise  in  my 
mind  numerous  practical  administrative  questions.  May 
I  insert  certain  significant  utterances  from  these  addresses 
and  the  resulting  discussions: — 

"Just  now  every  one  of  ns  needs  facts  wMch  are  not 
available." — Burton. 

"Xevertheless  the  answering  of  our  present  adminis- 
trative problems  will  set  ns  free  to  do  our  real 
work   as   educators." — Burton. 

"We  have  come  to  the  day  when  the  question  must 
be  answered — can  states   afford   higher   education." 

— Cap  en. 

"'The  future  of  state  higher  institutions  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  development  of  state  taxation." 

— Capen. 

"The  University  officers  should  be  prepared  to  demon- 
strate that  the  funds  entrusted  to  them  are  used  to 
the  utmost  advantage." — Capen. 
"Arbitrary  limitation  of  the  number  of  students, 
we  may  set  aside  as  something  which  in  the  long  run 
the  people  will  not  tolerate." — Kinley. 
"I  am  thoroughly  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  we 
have  right  now  between  35,000  and  50,000  students 
in  colleges  who  are  not  doing  anything  there,  and 
cannot  do  anything  because  they  have  not  the  brains." 

— Hughes. 

To  these  key  statements,  I  am  tempted  to  add  a  preg- 
nant paragraph  from  the  address  prepared  by  President 
Birge  for  the  Indiana  University  Centennial  Memorial 
volume. 

"We  face  the  problems  not  only  of  great  sums  for 
operations  but  of  millions  of  dollars  for  buildings  and 
equipment.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  put  squarely  before 
the  state  the  question — Ought  not  the  privileges  of 
the  University  be  limited  to  those  whose  records  of 
earnestness  and  success  in  liigh  school  study  show 
that  they  are  prepared  to  profit  by  them — who  give 
fair  hope  of  making  a  return  to  the  State  for  the 
great  sums  the  taxpayers  are  contributing  to  them?" 

— Birge. 
The  State  University  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century — Centennial  Memorial  Volume, 
Indiana  University  1920. 

These  thoughts  of  state  university  leaders,  are  re- 
vived and  repeated,  not  for  their  satisfaction  but  for  my 
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own  defense.  Perchance,  too,  there  may  be  present  truth 
in  the  Emersonian  observation — "By  necessity,  by  procliv- 
ity, and  by  delight,  we  all  quote." 

As  a  means  for  testing  the  current  situation,  a  brief 
inquiry  was  sent  early  last  month  to  the  chief  executives 
of  all  the  state  universities  and  state  colleges ;  and  also  to 
the  presidents  of  a  selected  number  of  endowed  institu- 
tions and  public  normal  schools.  In  this  inquiry,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  principal  devices  now  being  em- 
ployed by  institutions  (aside  from  the  conventional  ad- 
mission requirements)  for  restricting  the  number  of  stu- 
dents: (a)  ^the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  numerical 
limit;  (b)  increasing  tuition  and  other  fees;  (c)  raising 
the  scholarship  level  both  for  admission  and  for  retention. 

In  all,  the  inquiry  was  sent  to  one  hundred  twelve  in- 
stitutions— sixty-six  state  institutions  and  forty-six  non- 
state  institutions.  Replies  to  the  following  questions  were 
received  from  forty-five  state  and  and  thirty  non-state  in- 
stituions. 

1.  Data  indicative  of  the  increase  of  the  student 
body   of  the  institution   during   the  past  five 

years. 

2.  Methods  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  number  of  students  for  the  institution  as 
a  whole,  for  certain  professional  schools,  for 
certain  classes  of  students. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  probable  future  policy  of 
the  institution  as  regards  the  number  of  stu- 
dents to  be  admitted. 

4.  A  summary  statement  concerning  any  corre- 
sponding increase  of  funds  and  of  facilities. 

5.  Whether  or  not  in  your  iudgment  the  welfare 
and  service  of  our  higher  and  professional 
schools  would  be  conserved  by  the  adoption  of 
a  more  rigid  policy  of  selecting  and  retaining 
students.  If  so,  what  practical  form  should 
such  policy  take. 

The  belief  was  expressed  that  the  members  of  this 
Association  would  find  most  useful  a  general  summary  of 
the  plans  devised  and  of  the  policies  being  formulated 
for  meeting  the  pressing  problem  created  by  the  phenome- 
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nal  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  by  rising  op- 
eration costs. 

A  summary  of  the  replies  to  these  inquiries  brings  to 
light  the  following : 

1.  Institutional  Growth.  At  large,  the  atten- 
dance upon  our  state  universities  and  colleges 
exhibits  during  the  past  five  years,  an  increase 
of  substantially  fifty  per  cent. 

2.  Student  Limitation.  While  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  institutions  reporting  emphasize 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  abnormal  in- 
crease of  students — inadequate  teaching  ac- 
commodations, insufficient  living  facilities,  in- 
sufficient number  of  qualified  instructors — no 
serious  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
the  question  of  adapting  the  number  of  stu- 
dents to  the  existing  professional  and  material 
resources  of  the  institution.  An  exception  to 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  cases  of  schools  of 
medicine  wherein  very  definite  limitations  have 
been  imposed. 

3.  Future  Policy.  It  is  evident,  aside  from  a  few 
isolated  instances,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  later,  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  at- 
tempt to  muddle  along  without  any  modifica- 
tion of  established  practices  or  traditional 
standards. 

4.  Increase  in  Funds.  In  no  case  have  funds  kept 
a  proportional  pace  with  the  increased  demands 
for  instruction.  A  study  of  the  tabulated  fi- 
nancial data  justifies  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
animated  by  faith  and  hope,  rather  than  by  a 
scientific  foresight. 

5.  General  Principle  of  Restriction  of  Student 
Attendance.  A  composite  reply  to  this  inquiry 
might  be  expressed  somewhat  thus :  ''Yes,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  welfare  and  service  of 
higher  educational  institutions  ivould  he  im- 
proved by  the  adoptioti  of  a  more  rigid  policy 
for  the  selection  and  the  retention  of  students. 
On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  believe  in  excluding 
from  the  institution  any  deserving  student.^' 

The  following  excerpts  are  pertinent : — 

"There   is   no   reason   why   a    college   or   university 
should  allow  classes  to  be  cluttered  up  with  students 
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Tvho  are  not  there  for  serious  work.  I  think  the  best 
and  most  practical  way  to  keep  down  attendance 
within  reasonable  bounds  would  be  the  enforcing  of 
higher  standards  of  scholarship.  I  would  not 
advocate  the  increasing  of  fees,  at  least  in  state 
institutions." 

"My  opinion  is  that  the  public  will  refuse  to  go  on 
increasing  appropriations  and  that  the  University 
vriYl  be  forced  to  dimit  attendance  through  two 
tilings, — namely,  tuition  fees  and  rigid  scholarship 
tests.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  accomplished  by  a 
statewide  exemption  of  fees  for  those  who  enter  with 
and  retain  certain  scholastic  requirements." 

"Most  certainly  I  tliink  that  the  service  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  would  be  made  greater  by 
the  adoption  of  higher  standards  thoroughly  adminis- 
tered for  selecting  and  retaining  students;  this 
would  be  best  accomplished,  in  my  opinion,  by 
pennitting  no  exceptions  to  the  prescriptions  which 
each  institution  thinks  wise  for  the  best  results  in 
carrying  on  its  educational  program." 

"The  higher  institutions  must  be  more  selective  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  students  and  retaining  of 
the  same.  This  can  -be  done  most  effectively  by 
elimination  on  the  basis  of  scholarship." 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  cold  blooded  in- 
different manner  of  flunking  out  hundreds  of  fresh- 
men at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  in  our  universities 
is  a  crime,  and,  in  a  degree,  close  to  that  of  murder." 

"I  favor  liberality  in  entrance  requirements  and  in 
treatment  of  first  year  University  students  (particu- 
larly of  those  coming  from  the  State  in  which  the 
Institution  is  located),  with  increasingly  severe 
standards  of  accomplishment  for  upper  class 
students." 

"I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  welfare 
and  service  of  our  higher  and  professional  schools 
would  be  conserved  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  rigid 
policy  of  selecting  students.  As  to  retaining  them, 
this  is  another  proposition.  Students  who  cannot 
do  the  work  are  not  retained  here  at  all.  I  repeat 
that  the  State  owes  a  certain  obligation  to  every 
graduate  of  a  high  school  and  such  graduates  should 
be  admitted  to  the  University,  and  no  policy  should 
be  undertaken  that  will  deny  them  admission." 

"I  question  whether  this  institution  would  be  likely 
to  endeavor  to  limit  the  number  of  students  whom 
we  would  admit.     We  would  rather  admit  all  who 
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can  qualify,  and  endeavor  to  secure  state  funds  to 
■adequately  provide  for  this  number." 

"The  answer  to  this  question  is  in  eSect  contained 
in  the  answer  to  the  question  above.  We  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  justified  in  refusing  to  receive 
students  who  have  made  the  required  number  of 
units  in  standard  high  schools  and  have  been  recom- 
mended by  their  principals.  The  process  of  selec- 
tion can  better  come  after  the  student  has  begun 
his  work  in  the  University.  A  reasonable  policy  of 
making  sure  that  students  are  benefiting  by  the 
the  work  in  the  University  ^vill  probably  prove  . 
effective  with  us  for  a  time  at  least  in  keeping  our 
enrolment  on  a  safe  basis." 

"The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the 
University  offers  a  path  of  opportunity  from  which 
a  student  should  not  be  excluded  until  he  shows  that 
he  can  not  advance  along  it,  I  find  very  deeply 
rooted  in  their  minds  and  hearts.  Still  further  I 
question  whether  anj^  system  of  selection  will  work 
satisfactorily  unless  it  is  a  very  rigid  one,  and  if 
it  is  made  rigid  the  whole  plan  of  state  university 
would  have  to  be  changed." 

"I  can  see  only  one  answer  to  your  fifth  question. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the  service 
of  the  University  to  the  state  if  we  could  in  some 
way  conserve  the  energy  and  funds  now  spent  on 
the  large  group  of  students  who  are  unfit  for  college 
work,  and  who  fall  by  the  wayside  during  the  first 
two  years.  Our  present  methods  of  selection  are 
unsatisfactory;  our  standards  for  admission  are 
artificial  and  do  not  really  discriminate  between 
the  applicant  who  is  fitted  to  undertake  collegiate 
work  and  the  high  school  graduate  who  is  better 
fitted  for  some  other  field  of  endeavor.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  arbitrarily  fixing  of  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  the  entering  class  would  solve  the 
problem.  Some  better  method  of  determining  who 
is  fit  for  college  work  will  have  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  general  public  will  have  to  be  educated  to  the 
point  where  they  will  accept  such  methods  and  be 
confident  that  it  is  not  causing  injustice  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Whether  some  refinement  of  the 
intelligence  tests  will  serve  this  purpose  or  not,  I 
do  not  know.  I  regret  that  at  the  present  time 
I  have  no  real  constructive  suggestions  for  a  basis 
of  selection  of  matriculants." 

"The  good  of  the  state,  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  interests    of    the   individual, 
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require  that  the  advantages  of  mstitiitions  of  liigher 
learning  be  made  available  to  just  as  many  as  possi- 
ble, and  rather  than  limit  the  enrolment  on  a  scholar- 
ship basis,  a  method  of  limitation  based  on  a  certain 
quota  from  each  community  would  be  more  fair." 
"As  to  selection  for  entrance,  I  think  we  could  make 
a  large  stride  forward  if  we  should  stop  shouting 
for  every  one  to  go  to  College  if  possible,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  a  college  or  university  career  is 
•  best  for  a  given  individual.  On  the  basis  that  a 
grammar  school  education  is  good,  a  high  school 
education  better,  and  a  university  education  best  for 
everybody,  if  finances  permit,  regardless  of  individual 
capacities,  taste  and  aims  in  life,  we  are  getting  a 
lot  of  misfits.  Yery  little  is  ever  said  to  high  school 
students  about  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  univer- 
sity or  about  what  they  may  expect  to  get  from  it; 
nor  are  they  advised  how  best  they  may  fulfill  their 
aims  in  life.  They  follow  the  crowd  to  the  University 
under  a  vague  impression  that  somehow  they  are 
going  to  be  greatly  benefited,  and  their  earning 
power  increased." 

"I  speak  for  our  entire  facult}^  when  I  say  that  we 
cannot  understand  the  policy  of  limitation  on  the 
part  of  State  Institutions.  The  State  is  supposed  to 
take  care  of  its  people,  and  should  see  to  it  that  every- 
one desiring  an  education  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  it." 

"We  are  convinced  that  we  are  entertaining  many 
students  who  do  not  profit  b}'  their  attendance  here. 
I  believe  in  the  classical  saying  that  we  are  per- 
mitting many  of  these  students  to  be  exposed  to 
culture,   but   in  many  instances   it   does  not  take." 

"Personally,  I  think  the  institutions  of  the  country 
can  go  too  far  in  limiting  their  enrolment  by  high 
admission  requirements.  Colleges  are  sometimes 
able  to  make  brilliant  students  out  of  students  whose 
grades  are  not  of  the  best.  I  believe  that  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  country  can  very  easily  be 
spoiled.  They  are  limiting  the  enrolment  now  and 
receiving  so  much  money  from  various  sources,  that 
they  are  bound  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  schools  in 
that  the  best  research  and  medical  work  cannot 
always  be  done  by  the  most  brilliant  students." 
"I  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  limiting  the  entrance 
classes  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
professional  schools.  The  student  body  in  most 
of  our  institutions  could  be  reduced  25  per  cent  by 
exacting  a   high   standard   of   scholarship.      This   is 
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the  policy  that  I  advocate.  This  would  relieve  the 
pressure,  and  there  would  be  fewer  loafers  attending 
the  institutions  because  it  is  the  fashionable  thing 
to  do,  and  not  because  of  any  ambition  for  the 
advanced  training  that  is  offered.  This,  I  think, 
is  going  to  be  a  more  rigid  policy  here  at  the 
University  of in  the  future." 

The  program  title  of  this  paper  lacks  a  certain  pre- 
cision. The  particular  problem  is  not,  "Shall  Student  At- 
tendance of  State  Universities  be  Limited";  rather  Shall 
Further  Limitations  Be  Imposed  Upon  Student  Attendance 
On  State  Universities.  Already,  for  many  years,  the  state 
university  has  been  integrated  into  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  children  of  all  classes  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way  from  elementary  school,  through  secondary 
school,  to  the  university.  The  established  system  of  ac- 
crediting of  secondary  schools  has  resulted  in  certain  re- 
strictive influences.  By  and  large,  however,  all  special 
obstacles  have  been  removed,  and  every  graduate  of  every 
recognized  high  school  is  a  potential  University  student. 
Within  the  university  the  forces  of  academic  selection 
operate  to  exclude  a  certain  mimimum  only  of  the  in- 
competent, the  indifferent,  and  the  indolent.  No  one, 
though,  who  would  vision  the  future  from  the  immediate 
past  can  fail  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  problem  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  student  body  of  any  of  our  state  uni- 
versities in  the  coming  years. 

The  growth  of  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
country,  so  phenomenal  during  the  past  thirty  years,* 
gives  no  sign  of  diminishing.  President  Coffman  has 
shown,  in  his  significant  effort  to  forecast  the  attendance 
of  students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  that  secondary 
education  is  being  popularized  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  is  higher  education.  Nevertheless,  even  with  the 
predicted  smaller  proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
entering  the  state  higher  institutions,  the  conclusion  can- 
not be  escaped  that,  as  now  organized  and  with  existing 
standards,  our  state  universities  and  state  colleges  will 
require,  in  the  immediate  future,  a  percentage  of  the  state 
l  revenues  certain  to  produce  reactionary  political,  finan- 


*Some  concrete  conception  of  this  enormous  increase  may  be  gained  when 
it  is  noted  that  more  than  one  high  school  has  been  established  each 
day  in  each  calendar  year  since  1800 — a  high  school  a  day  for  28  years 
(Bonner.  H.  R. — Statistics  of  Public  High  Schools,  1917-18,  Bulletin, 
No.  19^U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  1920). 
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cial  and  educational  complications.  The  successful  antici- 
pation of  these  complications  will  be  the  test  of  the  edu- 
cational leadership  of  the  state  university. 

In  brief  the  solution  of  the  impending  problem  would 
seem  to  require  that  higher  education  set  itself  seriously 
and  without  delay  to  the  task  of  concentrating  a  larger 
share  of  its  energies — in  so  far  as  these  energies  are  to  be 
dedicated  to  teaching — upon  a  body  of  students,  far  more 
rigidly  selected  than  at  present.  Otherwise  our  higher 
education  runs  the  risk  of  being  higher  chiefly  because  of 
its  higher  cost. 

Sooner  or  later  the  problem  of  adapting  the  ideals, 
the  scope,  and  procedure  of  higher  education  to  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  political  state  must  be  removed 
from  the  field  of  mere  academic  discussion.  A  working 
relation  between  the  old  educational  duty  and  the  new 
economic  debts  will  need  to  be  established. 

As  State  institutions,  forming  definite  units  of  the  pub- 
lic educational  systems  of  a  democracy,  a  democracy 
crusading  under  the  banner  of  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity,  it  will  be  no  simple  matter  to  devise  machin- 
ery for  the  selection  and  limitation  of  the  number  of 
students  Avho  mav  be  admitted. 

Such  plans  as  those  developed  by  Vassar,  Stanford, 
Cornell  and  Dartmouth,  effective  and  intelligent  though 
these  may  be,  are  not  easily  applicable  to  the  complex 
social  and  administrative  situations  to  vvhich  the  state 
institutions  must  be  adjusted.  It  must  be  admitted  though, 
if  there  is  to  be  peace  with  the  hard  headed  tax  payers  of 
our  states,  that  we  have  a  well  marked  responsibility  to 
scrutinize  and  to  value  more  carefully  than  hitherto  the 
students  we  admit  as  well  as  the  students  we  graduate. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  fundamental  soundness  in  the  re- 
cent proposals,  made  by  Professor  AVilliam  O.  Allen  of 
Lafayette  College  (School  and  Society — October  1,  1921, 
p.235)  concerning  a  new  comprehensive  basis  for  college 
admission.  Furthermore  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
institutions  with  the  new  forms  of  intelligence  tests,  con- 
tains more  than  a  passing  lesson  for  twentieth  century 
university  administration.  In  this  connection  the  two 
recent  reports  made  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  on  the 
use  of  the  intelligence  examinations  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (Journal  of  Educational  Research — May,  1920  and 
September,  1921)  are  entitled  to  constructive  attention. 
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An  ounce  of  courageous  experiment  is  worth  more 
than  a  ton  of  intrepid  theory.  In  final  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  question  of  student  attendance  may- 
force  the  development  of  new  institutional  policies  the 
following  memorandum  prepared  for  me  last  September 
by  President  Suzzallo  of  the  University  of  Washington  is 
submitted : 

A  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  of  1921  agreed 
upon  a  limitation  of  attendance  at  the  University 
to  5,000  at  the  same  time  giving  us  complete  con- 
trol of  our  entrance  requirements. 
The  limitation  clause  was  struck,  after  a  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Though  we  received  about 
a  50  per  cent  increase  in  millage  support  for  the 
University,  most  of  it  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
the  next  academic  year  and,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
crease was  not  equivalent  to  our  increased  attend- 
ance, the  University  felt  it  should  voluntarily  try 
in  some  manner  to  restrict  attendance. 
The  following  additional  considerations  make  this 
step  seem  a  wise  one. 

1.  In  addition  to  an  inadequate  maintenance  fi- 
nance for  the  next  two  years  and  a  great  need 
to  catch  up  with  building  and  equipment,  it 
seemed  that  there  could  be  no  large  additional 
grants  made  for  higher  education  the  next  four 
or  five  years,  owing  to  high  taxes  and  the  slow 
reconstitution  of  business. 

2.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  intellectual  standards 
of  the  University  might  be  greatly  stiffened 
with  great  profit  to  both  students  and  faculty. 

3.  The  high  mortality  rate  in  the  freshman  year 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  material  coming  to 
us  from  the  high  school  was  not  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  be  and  that  a  qualitative  selection  of 
freshmen  would  give  a  stimulus  to  the  secon- 
dary schools  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  better 
trained  underclassmen. 

4.  The  University  seemed  to  be  crowded  and,  as  the 
other  institutions  were  not,  the  spreading  of  the 
educational  burden  wotild  be  beneficial. 

Our  plan  of  restriction  involved  the  following  steps : 
1.     By  legislative  act  placing  |150.00  fee  on  non- 
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resident  students.    There  were  1,200  of  these  in 
the  Univei'sitY. 

2.  To  debar  students  of  the  University  from  re- 
registering for  the  period  of  one  term  when- 
ever more  than  one-third  of  their  term  grades 
were  below  C.  The  former  standard  was  they 
must  not  fail  in  more  than  half  their  subjects. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  high  school  principals 
in  fixing  a  new  standard  of  entrance  require- 
ments for  college  entrance  which  would  be 
something  more  than  high  school  graduation. 
By  giving  a  year's  notice  in  advance,  we  shall 

■  ,  not,   after   the   coming   academic   year,   accept 

recommended  students  from  the  high  school 
save  those  who  make  two-thirds  of  their  marks 
eighty  per  cent  or  above. 
Our  plan  for  the  October  enrollment  is  to  accept 
only  4,500  students  and  for  the  following  October 
and  perhaps  several  years  thereafter  only  about 
5,000.  This  is  made  necessary  by  the  amount  of 
building  space  available  and  by  the  amount  of 
maintenance  funds.  These  figures  are  not  arbi- 
trary. Our  schedule  committee  tickets  each  place  in 
every  course  and  its  restriction  does  not  operate 
until  the  available  class  seats  are  filled. 

VII 

♦ 

The    state    university,  meaning    thereby    the    entire 

state  system  of  higher  and  professional  training,  has  be- 
come too  great  a  constructive  factor  in  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion for  any  one  to  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  its  stability, 
its  enlargement,  and  its  future  influence.  On  the  other 
hand  the  vitalitv  of  the  universitv  is  iiltimatelv  deter- 
mined  by  the  quality  of  the  training  and  culture  of  stu- 
dents as  individuals.  While  the  suggestion  to  impose 
further  and  higher  standards  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  the  opportunities  of  the  university,  apparently  flows 
from  lack  of  material  resources  to  serve  the  growing  mass 
of  students,  in  reality  a  deeper  issue  is  involved.  This  is- 
sue is  a  higher  educational  service  to  students  of  higher 
educability.  If  we  are  to  study  fruitfully  the  best  condi- 
tion of  student  life,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  study  at  the 
same  time  those  preventable  conditions  that  make  for 
student  mortality. 
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THE    RESOURCES    OF    STATE    UNIVERSITIES, 
PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  Director  American  Council 
on  Education 

The  topic  which  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Association  has 
assigned  me  could  be  siatisfactorilj  treated  only  by  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son.  No  ordinary  scion  of  a 
dwindling  New  England  family  is  endowed  with  the  req- 
uisite gift  of  prophecy.  For,  after  all,  it  is  the  last  word 
in  the  topic  that  contains  the  interesting  implications  for 
the  members  of  this  audience.  You  know  what  the  pres- 
ent resources  of  state  universities  are,  none  better.  Cer- 
tainly I,  who  view  the  whole  enterprise  from  the  outside, 
can  not  instruct  you  on  this  point.  But  the  future  of  these 
great  public  institutions  no  man  can  surely  fortell.  One 
looks  forward  to  it  with  apprehension  or  with  hope,  ac- 
cording to  his  temperament. 

But  even  if  one  is  not  possessed  of  second  sight,  he 
can  not  fail  to  note  certain  signs  and.  portents  which  fill 
the  heavens.  The  interpretation  of  some  of  them  seems 
to  be  plain.  As  my  modest  contribution  to  these  exercises 
I  should  like  to  read  them  to  vou  as  I  understand  them. 

The  state  university  system  is,  roughly  speaking,  half 
a  century  old.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  many 
state  universities  have  been  in  existence  for  a  longer 
period.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  half  century — in- 
deed witliin  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years — that  this 
great  system  of  public  higher  institutions,  which  includes 
the  separate  land-grant  colleges  as  well  as  the  state  uni- 
versities, has  come  to  be  recognized,  as  an  important  and 
permanent  element  in  the  state's  scheme  of  education, 
wholly  comparable  in  seriousness  of  purpose  and  integrity 
of  standards  to  the  older  private  establishment  for  higher 
education.  It  is  within  this  period  that  state  universities 
may  be  said  to  have  caught  on.  In  fact  they  have  cauglit 
on  with  a  vengeance. 

There  is  an  interesting  association  of  colleges  in  New 
England.  Its  membership  is  not  contaminated,  I  believe, 
by  the  presence  of  any  wholly  publicly-supported  institu- 
tion, or  at  least,  it  was  not  a  few  years  back  when  I  knew 
more  about  the  association.  About  twelve  years  ago,-  just 
before  his  resignation  as  president  of  Harvard,  Mr.  Eliot 
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is  said  to  have  startled  the  members  .of  this  body  by  tell- 
ing them  that  the  future  belonged  to  the  state  universities, 
that  the  days  when  the  pre-eminence  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
would  be  universally  conceded  were  swiftly  passing,  that 
it  behooved  the  privately-endowed  institutions  to  recog- 
nize this  situation  and  to  strive  to  retain  their  leadership 
by  limiting  the  field  of  their  effort  and  constantly  improv- 
ing its  quality.  I  do  not  speak  by  the  book.  The  meet- 
ings of  this  association  are  attended  only  by  presidents 
and  their  train-bearers.  The  proceedings  are  not  pub- 
lished. As  the  report  of  the  meeting  came  through  sub- 
terranean channels  to  those  of  us  who  were  then  attached 
to  New  England  colleges,  this  was,  however,  approxi- 
mately the  substance  of  Mr.  Eliot's  remarks.  They  were 
said  to  have  been  received  with  a  shudder  of  horror.  But 
the  sober  second  thought  of  the  mem^bers  of  the  associa- 
tion soon  led  them  to  react  against  this  depressing  .sugges- 
tion. Most  of  them  were  not  familiar  with  state  univer- 
sities. They  set  Mr.  Eliot  down  as  an  alarmist — instead 
of  what  he  really  was,  a  prophet — and  turned  their  backs 
on  the  situation. 

I  mention  this  incident  because,  if  it  was  correctly 
reported  to  me,  it  shows  that  even  twelve  years  ago  state 
universities  were  not  universally  appreciated  nor  their 
potentialities  everyw^here  understood.  But  what  has  hap- 
nened  in,  let  us  say,  the  last  ten  years?  In  1911  all  the 
state  universities  and  state  colleges  combined  received 
from  state  appropriations  approximately  $17,000,000.  In 
1920  they  received  from  the  same  sources  $19,000,000. 
Federal  appropriations  have  increased  from  .^3,000,000  to 
$8,000,000  in  the  same  period.  The  income  from  all 
sources  was  just  short  of  $31,000,000  in  July,  1911;  it  was 
ninety-one  and  a  half  millions  in  1920.  The  support  con- 
tributed by  the  states  has  thus  almost  trebled  within  the 
past  ten  years ;  the  increase  in  Federal  appropriations  has 
been  nearly  parallel;  and  the  total  working  resources  of 
state  institutions  have  somewhat  more  than  trebled.  Dur- 
ing the  same  interval  the  total  regular  term  enrolment  of 
these  institutions  has  increased  from  90,000  students  to 
178,000  students.  The  number  of  regular  students  taught 
has,  therefore,  only  doubled;  but,  if  there  should  be  in- 
cluded those  served  through  university  extension  and  other 
special  agencies,  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  state 
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university  clientele  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
financial  resources.  It  is,  then,  within  the  past  ten  years 
that  the  greatest  development  of  state  universities  has 
taken  place.  If  the  annual  reports  which  I  have  sum- 
marized in  the  figures  quoted  above  are  examined  individ- 
ually, it  appears  that  this  growth  represents  a  rapidly 
accelerating  crescendo. 

The  implications  of  these  figures  constitute  the  most 
absorbing  pre-occupation  of  the  gentlemen  here  present. 
Several  members  of  this  Association  have  made  studies 
designed  to  show  the  probable  pressure  on  state  univer- 
sity establishments  at  various  future  dates.  President 
Hughes  has  forecast,  by  elaborate  statistical  devices,  the 
number  of  university  and  college  students  that  may  be 
expected  in  Ohio  some  ten  years  hence.  President  Coff- 
man,  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  secondary 
education  and  the  trends  of  population,  predicts  an  under- 
graduate enrollment  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  of 
30,000  in  1940.  And  all  the  while  the  provision  of  regular 
instruction  becomes  more  expensive  per  unit. 

But  if  we  scrutinize  the  present  resources  of  state  uni- 
versities a  little  more  closely  they  appear  to  be  of  two 
kinds.  One  kind  I  have  never  seen  mentioned  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  They  are,  first,  some  ninety  to  a 
hundred  million  dollars  of  annual  income,  more  than  half 
of  which  comes  through  direct  appropriation  from  state 
treasuries.  This  money  is  hard  to  secure.  It  is  obtained 
only  after  sanguinary  and  often  disappointing  struggles 
with  the  keepers  of  the  public  purse.  It  is  never  quite 
adequate  to  the  bare  necessities  of  the  institutions.  And 
by  no  device  yet  tried,  not  even  the  mill  tax  so  justly  pop- 
ular with  university  executives,  has  either  adequacy  of 
income  or  ease  of  procuring  it  been  ensured. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  state  universities  have  resources 
of  another  sort.  These  increase  while  you  wait,  and  the 
increase  comes  without  special  effort,  simply  as  a  by- 
product of  the  university's  normal  life.  For  the  moment 
these  resources  may  look  like  liabilities  rather  than  as- 
sets, but  this  is  a  passing  and  temporary  phase.  I  refer 
to  the  rising  tide  of  public  appreciation  of  the  university's 
sendee.  Would  it  have  been  possible  ten  years  ago  to  se- 
cure 150,000,000  from  the  states  for  university  education, 
or  even  half  that  sum?    Certainly  not,  although  the  states 
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were  nearly  as  well  able  to  pay  it  tlien  as  they  are  today. 
But  unless  the  histories  that  I  have  read  are  false,  the 
leaders  of  state  universities  in  1911  had  as  hard  a  time 
getting-  tlieir  |1T,000,000  as  you  gentlemen  have  had  in  se- 
curing fifty  millions  in  the  present  year  of  grace.  What 
makes  the  difference?  Not  your  necessities  alone.  You  do 
not  get  more  money  simply  because  you  need  more.  You 
get  it  chiefly  because  you  are  better  understood.  And  even 
your  necessities  are  primarily  due  to  the  astounding  in- 
crease in  your  popularity  and  in  the  public  confidence  in 
your  undertakings.  Good  will  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  value  of  a  business.  It  is  an  equally  important  as- 
set to  a  state  university.  For  fifty  years  state  universities 
have  been  accumulating  good  will.  The  accumulations 
have  pyramided  in  the  last  decade.  The  way  has  not  yet 
been  found  to  convert  these  intangible  assets  into  enough 
hard  casli.  But  the  assets  themlselves  should  not  be 
ignored,  and  sureh^  not  despised. 

The  tendencies  to  which  I  have  referred,  both  the  large 
growth  of  appropriations  and  the  increase  in  the  intan- 
gible capital  of  good  will,  are  everywhere  operative.  The 
support  of  some  state  universities  has  increased  relatively 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  others.  Some  state  universities 
are  more  popular  with  their  constituencies  than  are  others. 
But,  broadly  speaking,  these  movements  are  national. 

Are  they  going  to  continue?  (And  here  we  come  into 
the  realm  of  futurities  that  I  am  supposed  to  discuss.) 
Are  states  going  to  continue  to  support  public  higher  edu- 
cation at  this  coiiistantly  accelerating  rate?  Can  states  do 
so,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world? 

There  are  numerous  evidences  that  many  states  have 
already  reached  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  maintain  pub- 
lic education,  and  especially  higher  education,  under  pre- 
vailing systems  of  taxation  and  within  constitutional 
limits  of  indebtedness.  Indeed  it  appears  possible  that 
the  program  of  public  education  as  laid  down  by  law  may, 
if  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  cost  more  than  the  revenues 
now  legally  allocated  to  it  can  support.  If  this  is  really 
the  case  we  have  as  a  nation  arrived  at  a  critical  moment 
in  our  development.  The  fact  that  the  question  can  be 
raised  at  all  is  a  challenge  to  action  on  the  part  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  country.  The  time  has  come  to 
examine  afresh  our  whole  educational  enterprise  with  a 
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view  to  relating  it  to  public  resources  and  to  governmen- 
tal commitments  for  other  public  purposes. 

Reference  lias  already  been  made  in  earlier  sessions 
of  this  convention  to  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  now 
being  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education.  Members  of  the  Association  will  per- 
haps recall  that  I  urged  the  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry  at 
your  meeting  last  year.  The  plan  of  this  inquiry  compre- 
hends an  investigation  of  the  present  expenditures  for  the 
several  grades  and  institutions  of  public  education  in  typi- 
cal communities  and  states  and  for  the  nation;  and  the 
relationship  of  such  expenditures  to  the  expenditures  for 
other  public  purposes  and  to  economic  resources.  State 
constitutions  and  laws  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  what 
the  people  has  conceived  its  program  of  public  instruction 
to  be.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  show  what  the 
efficient  carrying  out  of  this  program  would  cost. 

I  hardly  need  to  comment  on  the  importance  of  this 
investigation.  It  is  conceived  on  a  large  scale.  Adequate 
funds  are  in  hand  to  carry  it  forward  for  more  than  a  year, 
perhaps  to  complete  it.  It  is  especially  timely.  There  is 
scarcely  any  group  of  educational  officers  to  whom  the 
facts  sought  in  this  inquiry  are  of  greater  moment  than 
to  the  heads  of  state  universities.  I  should  like  to  be- 
speak for  the  undertaking  your  cordial  co-operation,  be- 
cause I  expect  that  all  of  you  are  likely  to  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  certain  detailed  information  to  the  commission 
in  charge  of  the  inquiry. 

Now  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  such  data  as  are  being 
sought  in  this  investigation  that  a  really  significant  and 
accurate  forecast  of  the  future  resources  of  state  univer- 
sities could  be  made.  I  can  not  by  divination  anticipate 
the  results  of  this  study.  Nevertheless,  before  I  sit  down 
I  should  like  to  advance  certain  postulates  that  I  think 
need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  accepted. 

First,  states  must  maintain  higher  education  at  pub- 
lic expense.  Not  only  is  this  implied  in  the  democratic 
theor}^  of  equality  of  opportunity,  but  it  is  essential  to 
the  state's  continued  welfare.  In  no  other  way  can  states 
be  sure  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  practitioners  of  the  basic 
professions.  In  no  other  way  can  research  in  the  vital 
problems  of  industry  and  social  organization  be  guar- 
anteed.   Recognition  of  this  proposition  is  now  well-nigh 
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universal.  Even  states  like  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, wliich  liaA-e  no  state  universities,  but  on  the  other 
hand  are  opulently  supplied  mth  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions of  the  highest  grade,  are  considering  more  seri- 
onsly  than  ever  the  establishment  of  state  universities. 

Second,  state  universities  as  at  present  organized  cost 
relatively  too  much.  A  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
total  sum  spent  for  public  education  goes  to  the  support 
of  so-called  higher  education.  This  is  intuitively  felt  by 
the  general  public.  It  is  sorrowfully  admitted  by  many 
of  those  in  charge  of  higher  institutions.  The  public  is 
spasmodically  moved  to  curtail  the  w^hole  enterprise — but 
never  to  abandon  it.  Because  of  this  tendency  university 
executives  never  have  quite  enough  money  to  carry  on 
what  I  would  choose  to  call  the  major  functions'  of  their 
institutions. 

Third,  state  universities  are  probably  getting  to  be 
too  large.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  that  intimacy  of 
intellectual  association,  which  is  essential  both  to  teach- 
ing and  to  productive  scholarship,  is  constantly  aggravated 
by  the  mere  factor  of  size.  The  provision  of  physical 
equipment  is  becoming  almost  impossible.  No  other 
modern  nation  has  attempted  to  develop  such  mammoth  es- 
tablishments for  higher  education.  Whether  the  United 
States  can  do  it  .successfully  still  remains  to  be  proved. 

Fourth,  many  state  universities,  perhaps  I  should  say 
most  state  universities,  are  failing  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  respective  constituencies  for  certain  new"  types  of 
professional  training  required  by  fresh  applications  of 
science  to  human  pursuits.  They  also  fall  short  of  the 
public  necessities  in  the  provision  of  research. 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  these  four  propositions — 
if  V'ou  will  concede  that  thev  are  true — have  a  direct  bear- 
ing  on  the  future  resources  of  state  universities.  But  per- 
haps the  most  obvious  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are 
paradoxical.  States  must  maintain  state  universities,  but 
universities  cost  too  much.  Universities  cost  too  much,  but 
they  do  not  yet  meet  the  state's  demands  for  professional 
training  and  research.  Universities  are  too  large,  but  they 
do  not  yet  furnish  all  the  training  and  investigation  re- 
quired. The  resolution  of  these  paradoxes  constitutes  the 
chief  task  in  statesmanship  now  before  the  presidents  and 
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regents  of  state  nniversities.  I  am  not  presumptnons 
enough  to  think  that  I  know  in  detail  how  it  can  be  done. 
Naturally  it  will  be  done  differently  in  different  states. 
But  I  would  not  have  mentioned  this  dilemma  at  all,  un- 
less I  were  firmly  persuaded  that  escape  from  it  must  be 
sought  along  certain  lines  that  can  be  easily  and  briefly 
specified.    To-wit : 

State  universities  must  cease  to  give  secondary  educa- 
tion. A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  work  offered  by  state 
higher  institutions  would  reveal  the  fact  that  everywhere 
a  large  percentage  of  the  student  bod}^^ — in  some  cases  as 
many  as  half — is  pursuing  courses  that  may  fairly  be 
classified  as  secondary  education  and  that  can  be  given  as 
well  or  better  in  properly  developed  secondary  institu- 
tions. The  presence  of  students  of  this  grade  causes  con- 
gestion of  the  very  expensive  university  plants  and  equip- 
ment. The  provision  of  instruction  for  them  represents  a 
first  mortgage  on  all  university  appropriations  and  halts 
the  development  of  research  and  professional  training. 
Although  their  education  is  less  expensive  per  unit  than 
that  of  advanced  students,  its  aggregate  cost  is  the  princi- 
pal item  in  the  university  budget.  In  1908  this  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  very  interesting  and  prophetic  definition  of 
a  university.  The  definition  in  effect  admits  that  much  of 
the  work  of  the  collegiate  divisions  of  state  universities 
is  of  secondary  grade,  but  declares  that  conditions  do  not 
yet  allow  this  work  to  be  eliminated.  The  recognition  of 
junior  and  senior  college  divisions  is  then  recommended 
and  it  is  intimated  that  in  time  the  university  will  begin 
with  what  is  now  the  junior  year.  Since  1908  this  has 
become  an  old  and  familiar  doctrine.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  to  begin  to  put  it  into  effect.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  if  the  secondary  students  were  trans- 
ferred to  secondary  institutions,  while  no  large  saving  in 
the  total  public  bill  for  education  might  result,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  allotted  to  higher  education  would  be 
more  readily  defensible. 

Much  more  searching  tests  must  be  devised  and  ap- 
plied both  to  candidates  for  entrance  to  state  institutions 
and  periodically  to  those  enrolled  in  regular  courses.  A 
wholesale  winnowing  of  the  student  body  would  benefit 
the  state.  The  state's  need  of  leaders  would  not  only  be 
more  effectively  supplied,  but  some  conception  of  the  real 
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meaning  of  higher  education  would  gradually  develop.  I 
believe  that  this  jjrocedure  would  also  benefit  the  individ- 
uals winnowed  out.  No  good  is  done  to  a  third  rate  man 
by  allowing  him  to  think  until  he  is  mature  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  first  rate  division  of  the  human  race.  More- 
over, I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  contradiction  of 
the  theory  of  democracy  in  a  selection  on  the  basis  of 
ability  of  those  who  are  to  receive  higher  education  at  pub- 
lic expense.  It  is  clear  that  if  what  is  here  proposed  were 
generally  done  both  the  cost  and  the  size  of  state  univer- 
sities would  be  materially  reduced. 

There  must  be  a  re-examination  of  professional  and 
liigher  vocational  training  with  fresh  reference  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  several  callings,  and  also  with  reference  to 
the  time  element  involved  in  training  for  each.  Four 
years  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  immutable  require- 
ment for  higher  liberal  education,  why  I  am  sure  it  would 
puzzle  both  the  historian  and  the  scientist  to  determine. 
But  without  discussion  of  that  issue,  is  the  course  in  den- 
tistry necessarily  of  the  same  length?  Is  it  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  nature  or  merely  by  the  accident  of  tradi- 
tion that  exactly  the  same  number  of  years  of  professional 
study  should  be  required  of  students  of  business  admin- 
istration, agriculture,  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine?  Both 
the  present  difficulty  of  financing  higher  education  and 
the  urgent  necessity  of  providing  n&w  types  of  profes- 
sional training  as  the  demand  arises  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  review  of  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  the  higher  educational  system  as  is  here  suggested. 

On  several  previous  occasions  I  have  addressed  this 
Association  on  the  question  of  duplication.  Last  year  I 
tried  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  problem  of  duplication 
has  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a  state  problem.  It  is  already 
becoming  to  some  extent  a  national  problem.  I  shall  not 
now  venture  to  rehearse  facts  and  arguments  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar.  But,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like 
merely  to  note  that  the  maintenance  of  unnecessary  dtipli- 
cating  curricula,  whether  the  duplications  are  all  in  pub- 
lic institutions  or  even  all  in  one  state  or  not,  is  now  of 
more  serious  import  than  ever.  Where  such  duplication 
exists,  it  must  eventually  be  eliminated.  There  is  no  de- 
fect of  higher  educational  organization  so  easy  to  identify. 
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Tliere  is  none  to  which  the  remedy  can  be  more  simply  and 
efficaciously  applied. 

These,  I  am  persuaded,  are  the  major  problems  hav- 
ing large  financial  implications  that  are  now  before  state 
universities.  The  future  resources  of  state  higher  institu- 
tions will  depend  on  how  manfully  these  problems  are  at- 
tacked and  how  successfully  they  are  solved.     * 

Samuel  P.  Capen. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  STATE  UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
THE  PUBLIC 
President  David   Kinley,   University  of  Illinois 

A  feature  of  American  life  of  which  our  people  have 
always  boasted  is  our  system  of  public  education.  It  was 
recognized  from  the  beginning  of  our  life  as  a  nation  that 
a  free  government  could  not  exist  among  an  illiterate 
people.  So  schools  of  various  grades  appear  early  in  our 
history.  A  system  of  free  public  schools  has  been  estab- 
lished by  every  state.  The  importance  of  higher  educa- 
tion also  was  recognized  by  the  fathers,  of  whom  none  was 
more  emphatic  in  the  assertion  of  its  importance  than 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  University  of  Virginia  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  foresight  and  his  wisdom.  "Some  good  men," 
he  says,  "and  even  of  respectable  information,  consider 
the  learned  sciences  as  useless  acquirements;  some  think 
that  they  do  not  better  the  condition  of  man;  and  others 
that  education,  like  private  and  individual  concerns, 
should  be  left  to  private  individual  effort;  not  reflecting 
that  an  establishment  embracing  all  the  sciences  which 
may  be  useful  and  even  necessary  in  the  various  vocations 
of  life,  with  the  buildings  and  apparatus  belonging  to 
each,  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  means,  and 
must  either  derive  existence  from  public  patronage  or  not 
exist  at  all.  This  would  leave  us,  then,  without  those  call- 
ings which  depend  on  education,  or  send  us  to  other  coun- 
tries to  seek  the  instruction  they  require." 

The  question  why  a  system  of  higher  education  should 
be  established  and  maintained  at  public  expense  is  still 
asked  from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  some  still  raise  the  ques- 
tion :     Why  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  of  any 
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grade?  It  is  signiflcaiit  that  those  who  now  ask  the  ques- 
tion, whether  with  reference  to  higher  public  education  or 
the  generally  accepted  public  school  system,  are  usually 
among  the  well-to-do  class  who  think  that,  being  able  to 
furnish  education  for  their  own  families  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  pay  for  the  education  of  others.  The  ob- 
jection implied  in  the  question  has  been  overridden  in 
practice  by  the  establishment  of  our  public  school  system. 
It  is  met  in  principle  by  the  same  arguments  that  justify 
the  establishment  of  governmental  functions  of  any  kind. 
There  certainly  is  as  much  reason  for  compelling  me  to 
pay  a  tax  to  support  schools  to  educate  other  people's 
children  as  there  is  for  compelling  me  to  pay  a  tax  to  help 
carry  other  people's  letters,  or  to  pay  higher  prices  under 
a  tariff  to  enable  other  people  to  carry  on  some  certain 
industry.  However,  we  must  expect  the  question  to  be  re- 
newed from  time  to  time.  We  must  recognize  that  there 
is  a  dangerous  significance  in  the  fact  that  we  yet  have 
people  among  our  citizens  who  continue  to  ask  it.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  their  failure  to  realize  fully  their  obliga- 
tions as  citizens.  If  we  were  to  admit  the  theory  under- 
lying the  thought  which  prompts  the  question  and  es- 
tablish it  in  practice  as  the  guiding  principle  of  our  gov- 
ernmental organization,  we  would  be  going  back  to  the 
days  of  the  robber  barons,  where  each  was  expected  to  pro- 
vide means  to  take  care  of  himself  and  owed  no  duties  to 
others. 

In  a  democracy  education  is,  in  purpose,  a  public  and 
not  a  private  benefit.  That  is  to  say,  public  schools  are 
not  established  primarily  to  benefit  the  individual  re- 
cipient of  their  privileges  but  to  make  sure  that  those  to 
whom  the  government,  so  to  speak,  belongs,  shall  be  fit  to 
carry  it  on.  The  purpose  of  public  education  is  not  to 
train  the  boy  or  girl  to  be  able  to  make  a  better  living 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  to  train  him  so  that,  by  being  bet- 
ter able  to  make  a  good  living  and  by  being  better  able 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship,  he  will  be  a  more  fit 
member  of  a  democratic  society.  In  short,  the  purpose  of 
public  education  is  to  insure  the  perpetuation  of  our 
democracy  on  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence  and  economic 
content  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

It  is  always  a  question  how  far  to  go  in  the  public 
provision  of  any  service  looking  towards  this  end.     How 
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much  education  must  we  provide  at  common  expense  to 
be  sure  that  we  shall  all  be  made  fit  members  of  a  de- 
mocracy? If  the  purpose  of  our  school  systems  were  to 
benefit  the  individual  primarily,  then  each  individual 
would  be  entitled  to  the  highest  education  possible,  and  we 
should  compel  everybody  to  follow  a  course  of  study  to 
the  highest  degree  possible  which  would  fit  him  most 
perfectly  for  the  calling  that  he  chose. 

The  limitation  upon  the  extent  of  public  education  is 
determined  by  the  extension  of  public  or  societal  func- 
tions. How  far  must  society,  through  the  state,  go  in 
providing  education  in  order  to  insure  the  attainment  of  a 
level  of  education  that  will  produce  the  kind  of  citizenry 
that  I  have  described?  No  definite  general  answer  can  be 
given.  We  apply  here  the  doctrine  of  reasonableness.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  a  larger  number  of  citizens  must  receive 
higher  education  as  the  complexity  of  political  and 
economic  life  increases. 

At  first  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  supply  education 
of  the  grade  that  we  now  think  of  as  below  the  high  school 
and  no  public  provision  at  first  was  made  for  this  high 
school  education.  The  question  of  how  much  education  was 
needed  to  make  a  citizenry  sufficiently  well  educated  to 
participate  in  governmental  affairs,  while  never  definitely 
raised  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system,  was 
tacitly  answered  by  fixing  as  the  highest  grade  in  the  sys- 
tem what  we  now  regard  as  grammar  school  work  or  the 
eighth  grade.  But  how  much  education  a  citizenry  with 
duties  like  ours  should  get,  or  have  open  to  it,  at  public 
expense  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  system  of  public 
education.  That  purpose  is  to  produce  a  citizenry  suf- 
ficently  well  informed  and  sufficiently  well  trained  intel- 
lectually and  morally  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  self-governing  republic  and  also  to  understand, 
if  not  to  contribute  to,  political  and  economic  progress. 
When  life — political,  economic,  and  social — ^^^as  simple, 
as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  our  nation,  the  grade  of 
education  necessary  for  these  purposes  needed  not  to  be 
high.  But  the  growing  complexity  of  life,  increasing  in- 
tricacy of  political  obligations  and  duties,  more  pressing 
economic  conditions  and  intenser  economic  competition, 
made  a  higher  grade  of  education  necessary.  The  political 
problems  of  a  century  ago  were  fewer  and  simpler  than 
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those  of  today.  The  amount  of  information  and  the  trained 
intelligence  necessary  to  form  judgments  on  questions  of 
national  and  international  policy  before  the  people  of  this 
country  today  is  greater  than  was  needed  a  century  ago. 
To  be  able  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  do  simple  sums  in 
arithmetic  was  possible  enough  in  those  pioneer  days  when 
the  conditions  of  economic  success  in  life  were  few  and 
simple. 

But  no  citizen  is  properly  fitted  to  cast  a  vote  in  state 
or  national  elections  on  the  issue  of  which  depend  great 
governmental  policies  in  international  law,  the  relations 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  legisla- 
tion affecting  our  national  economic  life,  if  his  education 
is  limited  by  that  of  the  old-fashioned  "little  red  school 
house.''  Similarly  of  the  great  economic  questions  that  we 
are  called  on  to  discuss  and  vote  upon.  A  general  knowl- 
edge, at  least,  of  the  higher  subjects  of  economics  and  the 
other  social  sciences  is  a  requisite  for  intelligent  voting 
upon  policies  such  as  government  regulation  of  railroads, 
monetary  and  banking  questions,  and  so  on.  Fortunately 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  furnish  most  of  us 
with  an  education  beyond  that  of  our  formal  schooling. 

Of  course,  some  will  urge  that  citizens  do  not  directly 
vote  upon  such  subjects  but  vote  for  people  who  will  de- 
termine our  policy  in  those  subjects.  They  tell  us  that 
this  is  a  representative  republic.  In  theory  the  answer  is 
correct.  How  far  we  have  departed  from  the  theory  of 
government  by  representatives  and  adopted  that  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  delegates  can  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the 
trend  of  legislation  in  this  country  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Our  representatives  go  to  Congress  or  the  legis- 
lature instructed  either  before  they  go  or  after  they  go, 
on  practically  all  questions.  It  has  become  a  habit  to  del- 
uge them  with  letters  and  telegrams  telling  them  how 
their  constituents  want  them  to  vote.  The  assumption  un- 
derlying this  practice  is  that  constituents  are  better  able 
than  the  representative  to  determine  what  our  policy  and 
laws  should  be.  In  this  view  it  is  clear  that  those  who 
instruct  members  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  how  to 
vote  ought  to  be  at  least  as  well  informed  as  those  mem- 
bers. 

But  there  is  another  group  of  reasons  for  a  more  wide- 
spread higher  education.    These  are  founded  on  the  neces- 
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sity  for  promoting  economic  and  social  progress.  Progress 
depends  on  new  discoveries  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  Tbese 
lie  in  the  domain  of  higher  education. 

Additional  Reason  for  Public  as  Contrasted  with 
Endowed  Universities 

Institutions  of  learning,  like  all  organizations,  tend 
to  become  conservative.  History  shows  that  colleges  and 
universities  have  inclined  to  restrict  their  courses  of  study 
and  teaching  to  subjects  long  recognized  and  accepted  and 
to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  new  lines  of  study  and  in- 
quiry. Now  the  life  of  a  growing  society  calls  for  the  so- 
lution of  new  problems.  The  privately  endowed  institu- 
tion is  less  likely  than  the  state  institutions  to  be  in  a 
position,  and  is  less  likely  to  be  inclined,  to  train  up  people 
in  these  new  subjects,  or  to  direct  their  energies  in  re- 
search to  the  solution  of  these  new  problems.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  latter  class  of  insti- 
tutions that  we  find  most  widely  taught  these  new  subjects, 
theoretical  and  applied,  that  are  of  recent  origin.  Such 
subjects  as  household  science,  the  application  of  the  vari- 
ous sciences  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  even  the  art 
of  education,  have  found  readier  and  warmer  welcome  at 
first  among  the  publicly  supported  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Moreover,  these  latter  institutions  have  been  in  a 
better  position  financially  to  establisih  such  new  subjects, 
because  when  the  ,public  demanded  that  they  be  taught, 
it  was  bound  to  supply  the  means. 

Some  ask  why  it  is  necessary  in  practice  for  the  pub- 
lic to  provide  education  of  collegiate  or  university  grade, 
when  there  are  private  or  endowed  institutions  of  great 
repute  and  splendid  history  whose  doors  are  open  to  those 
who  can  pay  the  price  and  that  for  those  who  cannot,  pro- 
vision is  made  at  all  these  institutions.  We  may  answer 
the  last  point  first.  Provision  to  assist  those  who  cannot 
pay  the  price  can  be  made  at  any  or  all  of  these  institu- 
tions together  only  for  a  limited  few.  Any  of  the  endowed 
institutions  may  find  it  easy  to  assist  by  scholarships  or 
remission  of  tuition  or  in  other  ways  one  or  two  or  five 
hundred  young  men  or  women  a  year ;  but  they  could  not 
do  it  for  two  or  three  or  five  thousand.    What  is  needed 
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is  an  institution  whose  tuition  and  other  charges  shall  be 
so  low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

As  to  the  other  point,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  public  services  of  the  endowed  col- 
leges and  universities  in  turning  out  thousands  of  gradu- 
ates devoted  to  the  public  welfare.  They  have  inspired  in 
the  men  and  women  they  have  educated  high  ideals  of  life 
and  devotion  to  the  public  service.  They  have  adopted  as 
their  motto  and  have  practiced  the  idea  that  the  education 
they  furnish  is  for  the  public  service,  in  the  sense  that  all 
who  get  it  are  therebv  made  trustees,  in  a  sense,  of  the 
public  welfare  and  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  pro- 
mote it.  Yet  the  essential  fact  remains  that  the  control  of 
the  educational  ideals  of  these  institutions  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  t&w  people,  some  of  whom,  at  least,  have 
or  may  easily  have,  an  interest  in  establishing  in  the 
minds  of  those  thev  are  educating  ideals  and  aims  which 
the  people  at  large  do  not  sympathize  with  and  do  not 
want  realized  in  practice.  Left  to  their  internal  manage- 
ment, they  may  be  seized  with  dry  rot,  as  Adam  Smith 
tells  us  the  British  universities  were  in  his  time.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  wealthy  donors  they  are 
exposed  at  times  to  pressure  from  wealthy  patrons  or  from 
organizations  whose  opinions  they  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent and  teach.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  pub- 
licly supported  colleges  and  universities  may  be  open  to 
political  influences  or  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
to  which  they  may  feel  they  must  yield  in  greater  degree 
than  would  be  true  in  a  private  institution.  To  put  the 
matter  badly,  as  it  is  put  by  some  people,  but  in  too  gen- 
eral a  form  to  be  strictly  true :  the  endowed  institution  is, 
or  mav  be,  under  the  domination  of  wealth  or  doctrinal 
organizations,  while  the  public  institution  is,  or  may  be, 
under  the  domination  of  politicians  or  the  public  at  large. 

There  is  some  truth  in  both  statements.  We  all  know 
that  not  infrequently  the  endowed  college  has  been  re- 
strained from  the  side  of  religious  doctrine  and  occasion- 
ally has  been  put  under  pressure  by  the  would-be  wealthy 
donor.  Some  of  us,  at  least,  remember  when  the  president 
of  one  endowed  institution  was  the  victim  of  opposition 
from  Avealthy  patrons  of  his  institution  because  he  believed, 
or  was  thought  to  believe,  in  free  silver.  Some  of  us  will 
remember,  too,  instances  where  the  positions  of  members 
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of  faculties  of  public  institutions  have  been  imperilled  or 
lost  tlirougli  politically  obsessed  governors  or  legislatures. 
It  is,  in  part,  because  each  class  of  institutions,  while 
exposed  to  dangers  of  its  own,  is  jet  free  from  dangers 
to  which  the  other  class  is  exposed,  that  we  need  both. 
We  need  institutions  that  can  refuse,  like  Harvard,  to  con- 
tinue a  long  practice  of  giving  an  honorary  degree  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  when  a  governor  appears  who, 
in  Harvard's  judgment,  is  not  worthy.  If  the  endowed  in- 
stitution in  such  a  case  can  have  the  splendid  courage  that 
Harvard  showed,  its  action  is  for  the  public  good  and  for 
the  good  of  education.  We  need  institutions,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  can  tell  would-be  wealthy  donors  that  they  do 
not  care  to  accept  gifts  from  them  on  conditions  that  will 
hamper  them  in  teaching  and  practice  and  what  they  re- 
gard as  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  general  public.  I 
could  give  illustrations  of  this  latter  class,  but  it  would 
be  inadvisable. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  conflict  between  the  endowed 
and  the  publicly  supported  institution.  Each,  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other  in  supplying  to  education  the  power 
of  being,  in  the  long  run,  absolutely  independent  of  all 
sinister  influences.  Moreover,  each  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
other.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
endowed  institution  means  retardation  of  the  state  institu- 
tion, or  the  reverse.  The  more  people  who  go  to  college, 
the  more  there  are  \Vho  will  go.  The  danger  is  not  that 
any  higher  institution  of  learning  will  by  its  prosperity 
crowd  out  any  other,  but  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
higher  institutions  of  learning  to  take  care  of  all  who  want 
the  higher  education. 

Most  of  the  states  have  established  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  generally  under  the  name  of  state  univer- 
sity or  state  college.  Some  of  them  are  for  specific  kinds 
of  work,  such  as  the  state  agricultural  colleges.  It  will 
be  found  on  examination,  however,  that  even  in  those  the 
curriculum  has  been  broadened,  in  response  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  people  of  the  state,  so  as  to  afford  a 
more  or  less  general  education  in  addition  to  the  special 
technical  education  implied  in  the  name  of  the  institution. 
Some  of  these  state  universities  were  founded  by  the 
states  themselves  without  reference  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    Many  others  found  their  origin  in  the  so-called 
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Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  sometimes  known  as  the  Morrill 
Act,  signed  bj  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
Civil  War.  It  was  far-sighted  statesmanship  that  led  on 
the  men  who  proposed  and  pressed  the  measure  and  in- 
duced Lincoln  to  sign  it  when  the  country  was  torn  with 
dissension.  It  was  a  look  into  the  future  beyond  the  range 
of  ordinary  vision.  The  people  of  those  states  who  took 
advantage  of  this  Act  showed  enlightenment  and  wisdom. 
But  greater  were  the  enlightenment  and  wisdom  shown  by 
the  people  of  states  which,  like  Michigan,  did  not  wait  for 
federal  inspiration  and  aid,  but  embodied  in  their  consti- 
tution provision  for  university  education. 

What  is  a  state  university?  What  is  its  proper  re- 
lation to  other  arms  of  the  state?  What  should  it  aim  to 
furnish  in  the  way  of  education  and  other  services  to  the 
people  to  whom  it  belongs? 

A  study  of  existing  state  universities  as  they  function 
will  show  that,  in  general,  each  is  performing  three  ser- 
vices to  the  people.  The  first  is  in  teaching  young  men 
and  women.  The  second  is  in  carrying  to  the  people  di- 
rectly, through  so-called  extension  service,  the  latest  and 
best  information  on  all  the  phases  of  the  people's  life.  The 
third  is  the  promotion  of  progress  through  research.  A 
proper  understanding  of  these  various  services  is  neces- 
sary before  we  can  answer  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
relation  of  the  university  to  other  agencies  of  government. 

As  a  teaching  institution  a  state  university  is  engaged 
in  furnishing  opportunities  for  higher  education  to  all 
the  people  of  its  state.  The  first  purpose  of  doing  this  is 
to  produce  a  citizenry  with  that  higher  education  neces- 
sary to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  complex  political  and 
economic  life  that  characterizes  the  modern  civilization.  It 
is,  in  the  second  place,  to  give  this  higher  education  to  as 
large  a  number  as  possible  in  order  that  the  people  at 
large  who  furnish  this  education  may  have  a  larger  num- 
ber of  their  own  on  whom  to  rely  for  inspiration  and 
guidance  in  public  life.  One  aim  of  the  state  institution, 
like  one  aim  of  all  educational  institutions,  is  to  train  as 
many  people  as  possible  who  are  capable  of  high  or  unusual 
service  to  the  people.  But  the  obligation  is  stronger  on 
those  educated  at  a  state  university  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  public  interest  than  it  is  upon  those  who  receive 
their  education  at  a  private  institution.   The  latter  are  un- 
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der  the  moral  and  political  obligation  that  rests  upon  all 
of  us  as  members  of  a  particular  society  or  nation.  The 
former  are  under  both  that  obligation  and  the  obligation 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  people  at  large  have  directly 
provided  them  their  opportunities.  In  other  words,  the 
state  university  is  established  to  train  leaders  who  are  un- 
der a  direct  obligation  to  win  their  personal  success 
through  service  to  the  people.  There  is  a  greater  obligation 
on  those  educated  in  a  public  institution  than  there  is  upon 
others  to  adopt  as  their  motto,  "Service  rather  than  self 
interest." 

The  second  great  service  of  the  state  university  is  that 
of  imparting,  through  publications,  lectures  and  classes 
held  away  from  the  university,  information  that  has  an 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  people.  This  work 
is  done  under  the  general  name  of  extension  or  correspond- 
ence work.  The  state  universities  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  raise  the  general  level  of  education  of  adults 
through  their  extension  service.  Moreover,  they  contribute 
in  meetings,  conventions,  and  conferences,  educational,  in- 
dustrial, economic,  and  social,  at  which  leading  men  meet 
to  discuss  questions  of  progress  and  at  vrhich  the  univer- 
sities' advice  and  help  are  sought. 

The  next  great  function  of  a  state  universitv  is  the 
prosecution  of  research  to  correct  old  beliefs,  to  discover 
new  facts.  Every  department  of  human  knowledge  and 
activity  is  a  proper  field  for  research.  The  development 
of  the  poetic  instinct  or  the  inspiration  of  a  prospective 
great  painter  is  as  truly  a  part  of  the  work  of  education 
and  investigation  in  a  state  university  as  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  chemical  constitution  of  particular  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. For  both  aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  life  of  the 
people. 

To  be  sure,  the  results  of  research  are  usually  more 
evident  to  most  of  us  when  they  are  tangible  or  material. 
There  has  long  been  a  kind  of  intellectual  conflict  between 
the  practical  and  the  theoretical,  and  the  college  and  uni- 
versity men  have  generally  been  prejudiced  on  the  latter 
side.  The  research  work  of  the  state  universities,  among 
other  eauses,  has  done  much  to  break  down  this  line  of 
cleavage,  which  has  no  proper  foundation  in  logic  or  in 
fact.  Still,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  attention  of  the 
state  universities  has  been  directed  most  prominently  to- 
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ward  research  in  subjects  which  bear  on  the  improvement 
of  economic  conditions.  That  is  so  because  work  in  these 
is  more  easily  organized,  and  it  is  what  may  be  called  or- 
ganized research  that  has  been  the  principal  work  of  the 
experiment  stations  which  are  part  of  many  of  the  pub- 
licly supported  universities.  By  organized  research  I  mean 
investigation  of  problems  definitely  conceived  and  stated 
beforehand,  with  a  staff  organized  to  inquire  into  them. 
For  research  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  some  fact  or  truth, 
the  nature  of  which  is  either  understood  in  a  general  way 
or  not  understood  at  all.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  the 
method  of  attack  may  be  more  or  less  definitely  planned 
or  organized.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  as  it  is  in  most  in- 
dividual research,  the  investigator  gropes  his  way  as  best 
he  can  towards  the  light.  Both  methods  are  necessary  and 
must  be  encouraged. 

The  value  of  the  contributions  made  by  different 
state  universities  to  the  life  of  the  people  of  their  states 
cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars.  Yet  it  is  possible  in  some 
cases  to  give  a  fairly  correct  valuation  of  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries. From  these  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  wealth 
added  to  the  state  by  the  discoveries  of  a  particular  state 
university  may  exceed  in  value  all  the  appropriations  ever 
made  to  it  in  its  history.  The  work  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  connected  with  the  universities  or  agri- 
cultural colleges,  in  such  fields  as  the  diseases  of  fruit  or 
wheat  and  other  crops,  has  saved  millions  of  dollars  to 
their  respective  states.  But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
do  not  need  to  dwell  at  length. 

Some  people,  however,  take  the  view  that  while  a  state 
may  properly  establish  an  industrial  or  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  for  such  reasons  as  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  reason  for  establishing  also  a  teaching 
institution.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  best  research  is  done  in 
connection  with  university  and  college  work.  There  are 
few  university  men  who  are  good  teacliers  without  being 
able  to  do  research ;  there  are  some  who  are  good  research 
men  without  being  able  to  teach;  but  the  great  majority 
of  successful  investigators  are  also  good  teachers.  The 
stimulation  of  the  sense  of  discovery  is  necessary  to  the 
best  pedagogical  results,  both  for  student  and  for  teacher. 

Properly  regarded,  a  state  university,  with  its  teach- 
ing, extension,  and  research  work,  constitutes  a  division  of 
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the  state,  using  that  word  in  the  sense  of  the  people  or- 
ganized for  the  performance  of  political,  economic,  and 
other  activities  that  have  to  do  with  their  life  as  a  group. 
We  have  provided  in  legal  and  constitutional  theory  for 
a  legislative  arm  of  the  government,  for  a  judicial  arm, 
and  for  an  executive  arm.  Nowhere  in  our  system  is  there 
any  provision  for  what  I  may  call  the  developmental  arm 
of  agency  of  the  state.  Such  an  agency  is  one  whose  work 
is  to  search  out  the  paths  the  people  must  follow  in  or- 
der to  progress;  to  discover  how  the  culture  of  the  people 
using  that  phrase  to  include  the  totality  of  their  life  ac- 
tivities, may  be  improved ;  to  find  new  truths  and  new  ways 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  people  at  large  to  at- 
tain a  higher  life,  economically,  socially,  intellectually, 
culturally.  The  state  university  is,  therefore,  the  fourth 
division  or  arm  of  the  state,  organized  by  the  state  although 
it  is  not  categorically  so  recognized.  It  is  fundamental  to 
all  the  rest,  so  far  as  concerns  the  necessity  of  depending 
on  positive  legislation  for  the  crystallization  of  progress. 
We  must  look  to  the  state  university  as  the  agency  which 
will  open  up  new  worlds  of  truth  on  which  to  base  legis- 
lation. From  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  mistake  which  has 
been  made  by  a  good  many  of  our  states  to  put  the  state 
university  under  the  direct  control  of  the  executive  di- 
vision of  the  government.  To  do  this  is  to  give  to  one  man, 
the  governor  of  the  state,  control  of  the  direction  and 
rate  of  the  development  of  the  university.  He  therefore 
can  determine  in  a  large  measure  the  usefulness  of  the  in- 
stitution to  the  people.  Boards  of  trustees  appointed  by 
governors  are  necessarily  the  creatures  of  these  governors, 
and  therefore  the  institutions  controlled  b}^  them  are  con- 
trolled by  him.  This  is  unAmerican,  because  undemo- 
cratic. A  state  university  should  rest  upon  the  direct  con- 
sent and  action  of  the  people.  It  should  be  either  a  crea- 
ture of  the  constitution  or  should  have  its  immediate  con- 
trol vested  in  trustees  directly  responsible  to  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  people,  like  their  government, 
must  be  under  the  control  of  the  people  themselves.  While 
welcoming  and  encouraging  private  educational  founda- 
tions for  particular  or  for  general  purposes,  the  future 
welfare,  if  not  the  destiny,  of  a  democratic  republic  must 
rest  upon  a  system  of  education  provided  by  the  people 
for  themselves  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  leaders 
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trained  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  welfare. 
Education  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  jjovernment  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  in  the  future. 


JOINT    SESSION    WITH    THE    PRESIDENTS    OF 

LAND    GRANT   COLLEGES 
THE    RELATION    OF    THE    FEDERAL    BUREAU 
OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITIES  AND   COLLEGES 
Dr.  John    J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commissioner    of    Education 

My  short  occupancy  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  been  quite  ample  to  satisfy  me  that  the 
relation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  otlier  educational 
institutions,  movements  and  organizations  is  understood 
by  very  few.  The  functions  and  the  scope  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education's  activities  are  exceedingly  vague  in  many 
minds  and  few  educators,  not  to  speak  of  others,  appreciate 
the  limitations  under  which  the  Bureau  is  compelled  to  do 
its  work.  Before  going  to  the  Bureau,  I  was  already  aware 
that  there  was  considerable  criticism  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  statistical  matters  were  handled  by 
the  Bureau. 

It  occurred  to  me,  when  invited  to  read  a  paper  before 
a  joint  session  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  the  Land  Grant  College  Association,  that  a 
statement  setting  forth  from  the  Bureau's  standpoint  its 
relation  to  state  universities  and  colleges,  outlining  the 
things  that  the  Bureau  has  attempted  to  do  and  expects 
to  undertake  with  reference  to  these  institutions,  at  the 
same  time  setting  forth  some  of  the  difficulties  under- which 
the  Bureau  labors  and  similar  matters  would  be  the  most 
valuable  contribution  that  I  might  hope  to  make  at  this 
time  to  this  bodv.  After  I  have  finished,  if  I  can  have  a 
frank  and  full  discussion  of  the  whole  matter,  I  feel  sure 
that  I  can  return  to  my  task  greatly  enlightened  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  service  of 
the  Bureau  to  the  state  institutions  and  may  be  enabled  to 
remove  some  of  the  obstacles  that  now  exist. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  who  may  be  brought,  at  least  indirectly  in 
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contact  with  the  state  institutions  of  higher  learning  but 
those  persons  who  are  brought  most  imtimately  in  contact 
with  them,  I  think,  are : 

The   Specialist  in   Higher   Education,   Dr.    George  F. 
Zook, 

The  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W. 
Calvin, 

The  Specialist  in  Land  Grant  College  Statistics,  Mr. 
L.  E.  Blanch, 

The  Specialist  in  Rural  and  Technical  Education,  Dr. 
Walton  C.  John, 

The  Specialist  in  Industrial  Education,  Dr.  William 
T.  Bawden. 

Formerlj,  the  Bureau  had  a  Specialist  in  Agricultural 
Education,  a  position  last  filled  by  Dr.  Chester  D.  Jarvis, 
whose  work  naturally  was  closely  related  to  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges. 

The  Specialist  in  Higher  Education 
The  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  is  the  head  of  the 
Division  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Bureau  and  therefore 
is  responsible  for  the  direction  and  co-ordination  of  the 
activities  of  those  persons  on  the  Bureau  staff  who  are 
working  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  The  Specialist 
in  Higher  Education  is  called  upon  to  render  a  variety  of 
services  and  holds  himself  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  the 
many  calls  that  come  for  constant  assistance  to  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  country.  For  some  time  past, 
his  efforts  have  been  largely  directed  to  surveys.  The  Bu- 
reau is  called  upon  to  make  a  large  number  of  surveys  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  has  considered  this  to 
be  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  could  best  serve  the  state  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Bureau  has  made  surveys  of  about  one-fourth  of 
the  land  grant  colleges  of  the  country  and  its  island  pos- 
sessions. Where  the  land  grant  college  was  not  connected 
with  the  state  university,  the  university  has  been  surveyed 
at  the  same  time.  The  institutions  surveyed  include  those 
in  Hawaii,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Washington, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Tennessee, 
and  Massachusetts. 

Our  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  has  endeavored 
wherever  possible  to  render  assistance  in  administrative 
problems  confronted  by  the  state  universities  and  colleges. 
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Inspections  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  made  in  three  states,  in  Oregon,  North  Carolina  and 
Arkansas.  He  has  been  in  the  field  a  great  deal,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the  Bureau  staff  with  the 
exception  of  the  Commissioner.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  he  addressed  a  large  number  of  meetings,  confer- 
ences, and  associations,  nearly  a  dozen  of  which  were  an- 
nual meetings  and  national  in  their  scope. 

The  Specialist  in  Home  Economics 

The  Specialist  in  Home  Economics  divides  her  time 
between  the  field  and  the  ofiice.  In  tlie  field,  she  partici- 
pates frequently  in  surveys,  investigates  the  teaching  of 
home  economics  in  universities,  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  and  in  public  school  systems,  participates  in  con- 
ferences and  other  educational  gatherings  at  state  and 
other  institutions,  and  renders  such  general  service  as  her 
limited  time  will  permit.  In  the  office  she  prepares  re- 
ports on  surveys,  gathers  materials  for  publication,  looks 
after  her  correspondence,  prepares  questionnaires,  ar- 
ranges programs  for  home  economics  meetings,  and  holds 
the  usual  conferences  with  those  who  come  to  the  Bureau 
for  information  and  assistance  in  regard  to  problems  re- 
latinn;  to  home  economics. 


'C> 


The  Specialist  in  Land  Grant  College  Statistics 
Every  one  in  this  assemblage  knows,  I  take  it,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Education  is  charged  with  certain  duties 
in  the  administration  of  the  income  resulting  from  the 
principal  obtained  by  the  sale  of  lands  granted  under  the 
first  Morrill  Act,  an  amount  approximating  $1,009,225, 
and  of  the  Morrill-Nelson  fund,  which  amounts  to  |2,- 
500,000  annually,  $50,000  going  to  each  state.  The  Bureau 
is  required  to  see  that  the  interest  from  the  former  fund 
is  at  least  5  per  cent  and  that  it  is  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  It  is  further  required 
to  audit  the  expenditure  of  the  |50,000  granted  annually 
to  each  state  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
Arts. 

It  is  the  special  function  of  the  Specialist  in  Land 
Grant  College  Statistics  to  discharge  these  duties.  Last 
year  the  Specialist  in  Land  Grant  College  Statistics  visited 
each  of  the  land  grant  institutions  for  the  education  of 
negroes.  As  a  result  of  this  tour  of  inspection  a  conference 
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on  negro  education  was  called  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  representatiyes  from  negTo  institu- 
tions. 

Specialist  in  Rural  and  Technical  Education 
At  the  i^resent  time,  the  Specialist  in  Rural  and  Tech- 
nical Education  is  gwing  his  attention  very  largely  to  en- 
gineering education.  Because  of  his  short  tenure  of  oflftce, 
little  has  been  done  in  this  field  as  yet.  As  the  result  of  a 
National  Conference  on  Highway  Engineering  called  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  last  year, 
there  was  appointed  a  Highway  and  Highway  Transport 
Education  Committee.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  Specialist  in 
Rural  and  Technical  Education  is  its  Secretary.  The  lat- 
ter is  giying  much  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee which  is  undertaking  to  make  a  study  of  the  economics 
of  highway  construction  together  with  other  related 
subjects. 

The  Specialist  in  Industrial  Education 
The  Bureau's  Specialist  in  Industrial  Education  has 
little  to  do  that  relates  him  directly  with  the  state  uni- 
yersities  and  colleges.  He  conducts  an  annual  conference 
on  the  training  of  teachers  for  industrial  education  and 
manual  training.  The  uniyersities  and  colleges  which  haye 
departments  of  industrial  and  vocational  education  send 
representatives  to  this  conference.  This  year  the  confer- 
ence will  meet  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  December  8,  9 
and  10. 

Formerly,  the  Bureau's  Specialist  in  Industrial  Edu- 
cation promoted  research  stations,  in  connection  with  the 
departments  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities.  At 
one  time,  there  were  twelve  of  these  stations  but  the  Bu- 
reau was  compelled  to  abandon  this  work  for  the  lack  of 
money  and.  the  proper  personnel  to  direct  the  work. 

Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  Bureau  Specialists 
From  this  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  special- 
ists whose  work  is  related  to  the  state  universities  and 
colleges,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Bureau  has  been  attempt- 
ing, as  far  as  it  possibly  could,  with  very  limited  means 
and  personnel,  to  promote  the  most  important  purposes 
of  these  institutions  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  engineer- 
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ing  and  home  economics  and  at  the  same  time  has  offered 
.such  assistance  as  it  could  in  the  direction  of  administra- 
tion and  organization. 

Publications 

There  are  certain  publications  of  the  Bureau  which 
pertain  particularly  to  the  work  of  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  There  are  two  annual  reports  of  this 
kind,  "Statistics  of  Land  Grant  Colleges''  and  "Statistics 
of  State  Universities  and  Colleges."  There  are  in  addi- 
tion other  publications  which  bear  upon  the  work  of  higlier 
education,  such  as:  "The  American  Agricultural  Col- 
lege," by  C.  D.  Jarvis,  "The  Laud  Grant  Act  of  1862  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges,''  by  B.  F.  Andrews,  "Education  for 
Higliway  Engineering  and  Highway  Transport"  by  F.  L. 
Bishop  and  W.  C.  John,  "Opportunities  for  the  Study  of 
Engineering  at  American  Higher  Institutions,"  by  S.  P. 
Capen,  "Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
College  Instruction  in  Agriculture,"  "Opportunities  for 
the  Study  of  Medicine"  by  G.  F.  Zook,  "Opportunities  for 
Graduate  Study"  (now  being  printed  by  Geo.  F.  Zook) 
and  other  circulars  and  books  of  a  similar  kind. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  also  that  the  Bureau  has 
prepared  a  considerable  amount  of  mimeographed  material 
relating  to  salaries,  enrolments,  and  appropriations  for 
state  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  normal  schools. 
This  material  has  been  used  by  some  in  the  prosecution 
of  campaigns  for  increased  funds  particularly  before 
state  legislatures. 

The  Bureau's  Plans  for  Future  Assistance  to  State 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  presentation  of  the  plans  which 
the  Bureau  has  under  contemplation  for  assisting  state 
universities  and  colleges, 

(a)  Proposed  change  in  the  statistical  blanks  sent 
to  state  universities  and  colleges  in  collecting  informa- 
tion for  the  annual  report. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  to  send  to  the 
Land  Grant  colleges  the  blank  arranged  for  gathering 
information  for  the  report  on  "Statistics  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges"  and  also  the  blank  which  is  sent  to  all  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  professional  schools. 
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AkS  these  blanks  overlap  considerably  in  the  informa- 
tion required,  it  results  that  the  Land  Grant  colleges  are 
asked  to  duplicate,  in  a  degree,  the  material  they  furnish 
the  Bureau.  The  filling  out  of  numerous  questionnaires, 
blanks  and  other  forms  of  inquiry  has  become  a  great  tax 
upon  the  time  and  religion  of  some  who  are  otherwise 
overburdened  and  the  Bureau  appreciates  the  fact  that 
our  blanks  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  to  secure  the 
necessary  information  and  that  duplication  on  separate 
blanks  entails  a  waste  of  time.  We  are  aware  that  there 
has  been  some  complaint  about  the  necessity  of  duplicat- 
ing information.  In  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  our 
Specialist  in  Land  Grant  College  Statistics  is  now  en- 
gaged in  working  out  a  combined  blank  which  can  be  used 
for  all  state  institutions  and  which  will  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  to  make 
out  two  different  blanks.  Mr.  Blanch  has  made  some  prog- 
ress on  the  outline  of  this  blank  and  Dr.  Zook  proposes 
to  submit  it  to  the  officers  of  state  universities  and  col- 
leges for  consideration  and  suggestions,  before  its  adop- 
tion. We  feel  that  this  attempt  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  land  grant  colleges  and  we  crave  your  co-operation  in 
bringing  about  this  expected  improvement  in  our  statis- 
tical service. 

(b)  Information  for  Assistance  in  Securing  Funds 
in  the  state  legislatures. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Bureau  is  undertaking  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  which  will  be  help- 
ful in  securing  increased  appropriations.  We  believe  that 
this  work  can  be  continued  and  enlarged  with  increasing 
value  to  the  institutions  served.  The  Bureau  sends  out 
a  questionnaire  to  all  state  institutions  to  gather  the 
figures  on  current  registration,  the  present  appropriation, 
the  proposed  budget  to  be  submitted  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures, and  similar  items.  This  material  is  collected  as 
quickly  as  possible,  mimeographed  and  distributed  to  all 
state  institutions  for  use  in  connection  with  presenting 
their  needs  in  the  various  state  legislatures.  The  Bureau 
has  already  received  much  commendation  for  undertaking 
this  work  and  hopes  to  make  this  service  more  valuable 
in  the  future.  We  think  that  the  Land  Grant  colleges 
and  other  state  institutions  of  higher  learning  will  find 
useful  the  latest  possible  figures  in  registration  and  finan- 
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cial  .«Jiipport  in  institutions  of  similar  character.  The 
questionnaire  for  this  material  for  the  current  year  was 
sent  out  quite  recently  and  we  hope  that  the  returns  will 
come  in  promptly  ,so  that  we  can  compile  this  material 
for  distribution  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

( c )  Surveys. 

The  Bureau  is  convinced  that  the  surveys  that  it  has 
been  making  have  been  productive  of  great  benefit.  Fre- 
quently, when  the  Bureau  is  called  upon  to  do  work  of  this 
kind,  subsequent  requests  come  from  the  same  quarter  to 
undertake  something  more.  As  an  example,  the  Bureau 
was  called  upon  recently  to  make  a  preliminary'  investiga- 
tion of  the  colleges  in  the  state  of  Arkansas.  After  this 
was  done,  an  invitation  came  to  direct  a  survey  of  the 
State  University  and,  upon  the  completion  of  that  work, 
an  invitation  came  to  conduct  a  survey  of  education  in 
the  state  which  work  is  just  now  being  inaugurated.  This 
and  similar  experiences  convince  us  that  our  survey  work 
is  exceedingly  helpful. 

In  addition  to  the  surveys  that  have  been  made  in 
individual  institutions  alreadv  referred  to,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  was  requested  by  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion and  Policy  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Association  to 
make  a  comparative  survey  of  a  number  of  Land  Grant 
colleges.  At  that  time,  it  was  contemplated  that  Dr.  Jarvis 
could  do  a  great  deal  of  the  field  work  in  connection  with 
this  proposed  comparative  survey.  Dr.  Jarvis'  resigna- 
tion and  other  considerations  have  prevented  progress  on 
this  comparative  survey.  However,  the  specialist  in  Higher 
Education  has  done  some  preliminary  work  at  one  or  two 
institutions  as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  comparative  sur- 
vey and  will  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Organization  and 
Policy,  during  this  meeting,  an  outline  of  what  it  seem^ 
desirable  to  attempt  in  connection  with  the  comparative 
study. 

(d)  Additional  Services  Under  Consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  Bureau  described, 
the  Specialist  in  Rural  and  Technical  Education  has  un- 
dertaken two  studies  for  the  benefit  of  Land  Grant  col- 
leges upon  which  some  progress  has  already  been  made. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  review  of  land  grant  education  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  1910-1920.  He  has  already  entered 
into  tentative  arrangements  with  several  leaders  in  land 
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grant  education  to  contribute  portions  of  this  review.  The 
other  study  is  a  continuing  investigation  of  engineering 
education  which  has  been  proposed  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion. 

Limitations  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 

We  have  undertaken:  (1)  to  offer  a  brief  summary  of 
the  persons  on  the  Bureau  staff  with  an  outline  of  their 
duties,  who  have  attempted  to  further  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  state  institutions;  (2)  to  summarize  what  has 
been  done  and  Avhat  is  proposed  in  the  immediate  future. 
We  now  wish  to  turn  to  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  which  the  Bureau  is  subjected  in  undertaking 
to  accomplish  its  work. 

Before  going  to  the  Bureau,  I  had  heard  certain  in- 
dividuals whose  duties  in  their  respective  institutions 
brought  them  into  relation  to  the  Bureau,  registrars,  bus- 
iness agents,  executives  and  others  express  a  degree  of 
mystification  with  reference  to  dealings  with  the  Bureau. 
I  had  seen  some  manifest  wonder,  for  example,  why  the 
Bureau  sent  out  the  same  blanks  several  times  and  after 
having  received  them  duly  filled  out,  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish this  same  information  to  those  seeking  it.  I  have 
heard  the  question  asked  for  example,  "Why  does  the  Bu- 
reau wait  until  it*<  statistics  are  so  old  as  to  be  practically 
useless  before  publishing  them?"  And  so  on  with  numer- 
ous other  questions  which  seem  to  reflect  a  high  degree  of 
inefficiency'  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

May  I  say  also  that,  since  going  to  the  Bureau,  I  have 
seen  evidences  of  similar  mystification  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  staff  with  regard  to  some  of  those  witli  whom  they 
must  deal  in  the  field.  The  question  is  asked,  for  example, 
"Why  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  same  blank  questionnaire 
to  a  given  institution  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  times  be- 
fore a  reply  is  received?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  frank  statement  and  full  con- 
fession of  our  limitations  may  go  far  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion and,  with  a  mutual  understanding  of  our  difficulties, 
we  may  expect  to  remove  some  obstacles  and  promote  a 
higher  degree  of  patience  when  we  find  it  impossible  for 
the  time  to  remove  the  limitations  which  hamper  us. 

I  desire  to  state  for  those  who  may  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  know  them,  the  general   limitations  under 
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which  the  Bureau  operates.  The  personnel  of  the  Bureau, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  Specialist  in  Higher  Education,  are  all  under  the  Civil 
Service  regulations  with  the  consequent  delays  and  dif- 
ficulties in  making  desirable  additions  to  the  staff  and  in 
relieving  inefl&cient  and  needless  employes.  The  remunera- 
tion of  each  employe  is  either  fixed  in  the  statute  under 
which  the  position  was  created  and,  therefore,  can  not  be 
clianged  except  hj  Act  of  Congress  or,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  Bureau's  technical  staff,  remuneration  is  af- 
forded from  a  lump  sum  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
with  maximum  limitations  on  the  salaries  which  may  be 
paid  from  such  appropriations.  So  far  as  I  know.  Con- 
gress has  never  changed  any  of  the  statutes  fixing  such 
salaries.  If  so,  it  has  been  rare  and  accomplished  with 
exceeding  difiiculty.  Many  of  these  positions  were  once 
compensated  to  a  degree  comparable  to  positions  requiring 
similar  ability  outside  the  Bureau.  However,  salaries  on 
the  outside  have  increased  slov\'ly  but  steadily,  especially 
during  and  immediately  following  the  war,  but  the  salaries 
in  the  Bureau  have  remained  fixed.  Consequently,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  is  being 
all  the  time  greatly  magiiiiied.  There  is  not  now  a  capable 
person-in  the  Bureau  whose  compensation  is  commensurate 
with  ^hat  they  might  receive  in  an  outside  educational 
X>osiiion.  University  and  college  executives  are  constantly 
being  put  to  their  utmost  resources  to  retain  capable 
facultv  members  in  the  face  of  alluring  offers  in  the  com- 
mercial  world.  The  Bureau  is  confronted  with  competition 
not  only  in  the  commercial  world  but  in  educational  in- 
stitutions whose  salaries,  low  though  they  be,  are  propor- 
tionately better  than  the  Bureau  can  offer  for  similar  ser- 
vices. 

Aside  from  the  Commissioner's  salary,  the  highest 
statutory  salary  in  the  Bureau  is  |3,000  and  the  highest 
salary  payable  from  a  lump  sum  appropriation  is  |3,500. 

But  how  does  all  this  affect  our  relation  to  universi- 
ties and  colleges?  Only,  in  that  it  makes  it  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  transact  business  with  them  and  other  institu- 
tions with  which  the  Bureau  must  deal  on  as  etficient  basis 
as  a  Bureau  of  the  great  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  operated.     Nowhere  do  we  feel  this  limitation 
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more  keenly  than  in  onr  relationship  to  institutions?  of 
higher  learning. 

I  think  that  I  may  he  pardoned  if  I  explain  our  situa- 
tion more  definitely  even  though  I  must  enter  into  person- 
alities. The  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  is  a  statutory 
position  with  a  totally  inadequate  compensation.  Imme- 
diately the  Bureau  is  able  to  train  a  man  to  render  ef- 
fective service  in  the  position  he  is  likely  to  become  the 
recipient  of  offers  in  executive  and  admhiistrative  posi- 
tions that  pay  far  more  than  this  meagre  salary  now  fixed 
by  the  statute.  In  the  position,  one  necessarily  comes  in 
contact  with  those  looking  for  desirable  men  in  the  ad- 
ministrative field.  The  history  of  this  position  bears  out 
my  contention.  Dr.  Kendrick  feabcock  rendered  great  ser- 
vice as  a  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  but  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  took  him  as  a  Dean  for  her  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  Bureau  was  very  fortunate  to  secure 
another  capable  man  for  this  position  in  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen. 
At  the  height  of  his  service,  he  was  called  as  Director  of 
the  Council  on  Education  at  two  and  one-half  times  the 
salary  he  received  in  the  Bureau.  Dr.  Zook,  who  is  just 
getting  into  position  to  render  large  and  effective  service 
to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  will  likely  be  grabbed 
up  by  some  greedy  institution  of  learning  and  the  Bureau 
can  not  hope  to  fill  his  place.  The  Bureau  is,  therefore, 
constantly  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  bringing  in  new 
men  only  to  have  them  taken  away  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  render  the  effective  service. 

This  is  true  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Specialist  in  Land  Grant  College  Statistics,  I  think,  than 
any  other  place  in  the  entire  Bureati.  As  has  been  already 
stated  the  Federal  Bureau  administers  and  audits  annually 
a  fund  of  over  three  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges  but  Congress  fixes  by  statute  the 
salary  of  the  person  who  \tndertakes  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  the  Bureau  with  reference  to  this  fund  at  |1,800. 
This  position  was  created  originally  as  a  Clerk  Class  4, 
Agricultural  College  Clerk,  in  1895.  Jt  has  been  held  by 
nine  different  persons  in  twentv-six  vears.  During  that 
time,  the  position  has  been  vacant  for  a  total  period  of 
one  year  and  five  months.  When  I  came  into  the  Btireau 
on  the  second  day  of  last  June,  it  had  been  vacant  since 
February  11th  last.     It  required  more  than  two  months 
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before  we  were  able  to  get  the  position  acceptably  filled. 
We  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  present  in- 
cumbent, Mr.  L.  E.  Blanch,  and  we  believe  he  is  going 
to  render  efficient  service,  but  how  long  we  can  retain 
him  after  he  receives  his  doctor's  degree,  the  work  for 
which  he  has  about  completed,  is  another  question. 

It  is  readily  conceded  that  the  statistics  of  the  Bu- 
reau would  be  far  more  valuable  if  they  could  be  published 
without  so  much  delay.  For  example,  the  "Statistics  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges"  for  the  year  1918-19  are  just  ready 
to  be  printed.  One  must  realize,  however,  that  the  print- 
ing fund,  the  statistical  equipment  and  machinery,  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  statistical  division  in  the  Bureau  are  all 
totally  inadequate.  These  have  increased  but  little  through 
a  number  of  years  in  which  the  work  to  be  done  has  enor- 
mously increased.  All  the  while  the  number  of  colleges, 
high  schools,  elementary  schools  and  other  institutions  are 
increasing  in  number  and  the  attendance  is  multiplying 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  but  meantime  the  Bureau's  facili- 
ties for  gathering  and  disseminating  educational  informa- 
tion have  remained  almost  stationery.  Imagine  for  ex- 
ample the  increased  labor  in  recent  years  in  gathering  and 
disseminating  information  with  reference  to  secondary 
schools. 

Sometimes,  all  printing  is  stopped  in  the  Bureau  for 
lack  of  funds,  sometimes  the  regular  work  of  the  statis- 
tical staff  has  been  hampered  by  extra  activities  when  the 
staff  is  too  small  with  its  present  lack  of  equipment  to 
keep  its  regular  work  current.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  compelled  to  keep  reducing  the  scope  of 
the  statistical  work  with  the  hope  that  the  staff  might 
bring  its  reports  down  to  date.  In  1915-16  the  general 
statistics  were  put  on  a  biennial  basis  instead  of  an  annual 
basis  as  had  been  the  case  previously.  And  yet  the  1918 
biennial  report  is  the  last  in  print  and  the  1920  report  is 
not  yet  ready.  Unless  more  ample  means  are  provided  as 
the  volume  of  material  increases  the  Bureau  will  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  longer  cycles  in  its  statistical  reports 
or  else  lag  far  behind.  It  seems  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
skip  any  interval  in  the  regular  collection  of  educational 
statistics  which  would  thus  leave  a  hiatus  in  the  records 
for  all  time. 
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We  are  just  now  undertaking  to  alter  the  plan  of  our 
statistical  work  and  reduce  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
so  that  there  shall  be  reasonable  hope  that  our  staff  may 
carry  the  load.  It  may  be  that  some  statistics  may  have 
to  he  collected  in  cycles  of  five  or  ten  years  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  result. 

Realizing  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Bureau  op- 
erates, you  who  have  to  deal  with  it  may  see  why  the  work 
has  been  somewhat  erratic  at  times  and  must  fall  far 
short  of  the  ideal  which  we  all  cherish.  We  hope  that  as  a 
result  you  may  be  led  to  deal  with  us  gently,  patiently, 
and  at  any  rate  without  serious  interruption  in  your  relig- 
ious growth  and  life. 

If  there  are  any  criticisms,  either  of  a  destructive  or 
a  constructive  nature,  which  members  of  this  body  are 
ready  to  offer  us  at  this  time,  we  are  eager  to  hear  them. 
Our  most  earnest  and  sincere  desire  is  to  render  the  larg- 
est possible  service  that  the  Bureau  can  render  to  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  with  the  funds  and  personnel  at 
our  disposal.  We  must  work,  however,  with  what  we  have 
and  not  what  we  need. 

Let  me  say,  finally,  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  splendid  co-operation  and  en- 
thusiastic support  that  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  from  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  particularly  the  state  uni- 
versities and  land  grant  colleges.  We  are  asking  that  you 
continue  to  display  that  patience  with  our  shortcomings 
which  has  characterized  you  in  the  past  and  we  hope  that 
mutual  goodwill  may  not  only  be  continued  but  increased 
in  the  future. 


REPORTS  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER  AND  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO  AMERICAN  COUNCIL 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  ANNUAL  CONGRESS 
ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 
REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Association,  this  year,  departs  from  its  usual 
custom  and  meets  in  one  of  the  southern  cities  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges.    The  at- 
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tendance  upon  this  meeting-,  due  to  distance  and  high  cost 
of  railroad  travel,  is  not  likely  to  be  any  larger  than  the 
attendance  npon  the  meeting  at  Washington  last  year. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  in  institutions  to 
cut  down  on  traveling  expenses  and  to  confine  its  staff  to 
attendance  upon  necessary  meetings  alone.  It  seems  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  great  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  place  of  meeting. 

The  program  prepared  for  this  year  opens  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Eelation  of  American  Universities  to  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  States.  The  purpose  in  present- 
ing this  topic  has  been  to  bring  out  more  clearly  than  has 
been  done  in  previous  meetings  of  the  Association,  the 
necessity  of  having  a  considerable  relationship  between 
members  of  the  Association  and  students  in  the  Central 
South  American  States.  Other  parts  of  the  program  are 
given  to  the  discussion  of  university  problems,  emphasis 
being  laid,  particularly,  upon  the  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  limitation  of  student  numbers  and  the  comparison 
of  budgets  on  a  per  capita  student  cost  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  customary  meetings,  two  sessions 
were  to  have  been  devoted  to  joint  meetings,  one  with  the 
presidents  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  other  with 
members  of  Boards  of  Trustees.  This  last  meeting  was 
given  up  by  the  trustees  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
unable  to  bring  a  sufficient  number  of  trustees  together 
for  the  New  Orleans  meeting. 

A  number  of  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Association.  President  von  KleinSmid  of 
the  University  of  Arizona  retires  to  become  the  President 
of  Southern  California  University.  President  Aley  of 
Maine  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Butler  University 
at  Indianapolis.  President  A.  Eoss  Hill  has  resigned 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  to  be  associated  with  the 
Red  Cross.  President  Bryan  of  Colgate  College  succeeds 
President  Ellis  at  Ohio  University.  The  vacancy  at  Cor- 
nell University  cj-eated  by  Dr.  Schurman  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  President  Livingston  Farrand,  form- 
erly a  member  of  the  Association.  The  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
J.  A.  Widtsoe,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent John  Thomas. 

During  the  year,  two  pamphlets  were  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary ;  one,  the  financial  statistics  of  state 
universities  then  presenting  their  needs  to  the  legislatures 
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which  were  to  meet  in  January,  1921.  This  publication 
was  issued  upon  short  notice  through  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  on  account  of  that  contained  a  number  of 
errors,  but,  it  undoubtedly  served  its  purpose.  The  sec- 
ond pamphlet  contained  a  preparatory  schedule  prepared 
by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  was  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  provisions  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  business  session  of  the  Association.  That  resolution 
provided  that  Dr.  Capen  be  asked  to  undertake  a  national 
survey  of  the  state  universities.  The  returns  from  the 
publication  of  this  pamphlet  were  exceedingly  meagre. 
Four  letters  were  received  and  no  other  comments  were 
made  by  heads  of  institutions  regarding  the  inquiry  made 
in  the  pamphlet. 

During  the  year,  the  Secretary  has  received  applica- 
tions from  three  institutions  for  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation. The  University  of  Maryland,  recently  created 
by  the  Legislature,  from  the  Maryland  State  College  as  a 
basis  has  petitioned  for  membership.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  University  of  Delaware.  The  third  university  apply- 
ing for  membership  is  the  University  of  the  Philippines, 
application  being  made  by  Dr.  Guy  P.  Benton,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Vermont.  These  applications  will  be 
presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  consider- 
ation. 

The  Secretary  has  attended,  during  the  year,  one 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Standards,  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  May  and  one  meeting  of  the  Educational  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Research  Council. 

In  the  matter  of  finances  of  the  Association,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  change,  expenses  running  about  as  last 
year.  Balance  on  November  5,  1920  was  •*?745.18.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  i{?l,075  in  the  form  of  dues  have  been  received. 
For  the  sale  of  publications  and  other  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts there  has  been  received  |70.70.  The  expenditures 
are  as  follows : 

Printing   1709.02 

Stenographic   Service    146.25 

Dues,  National  Council  on  Education   100.00 

Miscellaneous    228.48 

All  dues  have  been  received  from  the  members  of  the 
Association  with  one  exception.  Detailed  statement  of 
financial  report  for  the  year  1921  follows : 

Balance  brought  forward  November,  1920   ..|745.18 
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Receipts 

December     2,  1920  Deposit 25.55 

December   16,  1920         "       100.00 

December  26,  1920         "       375.00 

Jauuai-y:     15,  1921         " .,  211.00 

February    21,  1921         "       . ., 300.00 

May             27,  1921         "       76.33 

June            29,  1921        "       49.82 

August        19,1921         "       25.00 

Sept.           13,  1921         "       25.00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer  for  Inci- 
dentals      9.53       1,942.41 

*Warrants    for    two    Universities    re- 
placed checks  and  counted  twice. .  50.00 

Total  Receipts |1,892.41 

Dues  1919-1920— one  member I     25.00 

Forty-two  annual  dues  1920-21  @  |25.00 1,050.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings    (Back   Numbers) 20.05 

Reprints  Addresses  and  Postage 52.18 

Total    1,147.23 

Balance  on  hand  November,  1920   745.18 

Total  Receipts   |1,892.41 


Expenditures 

October  25,  1920,  Postmistress  (Stamps 

Programs)    |     4.00 

November  2,  1920,  Transylvania  Print- 
ing Co.,  Programs 15.50 

November  20,   1920,   Frank   L.   McVey, 

Incidentals  Meeting  Washington . .     10.00 

December  2,  1920,   Transylvania  Print- 
ing Co.,  Envelopes  7.50 

December  2,  1920  National  Council  on 

Education   membership   dues    ....   100.00 

December  3,  1920,  Postal  Telegraph 44.70 

December  6,  1920,  University  Club,  Ban- 
quet   '. 78.24 

December  15,  1920,  Percy  E.   Budlong, 

Stenographic  Service 146.25 
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January  4, 1921,  Walter  S.  Welsh,  Print- 
ing Bequests  from  Legislatures ....     45.00 

April  1, 1921,  Transylvania  Printing  Co., 

Printing  Self-Survey   35.00 

^pril  26,  1921,  Courier-Journal  Job 
Printing  Co.,  Printing  Proceedings 
1920 496.73 

May  4,  1921,  Frank  L.  McVey  Travel- 
Council  of  Education  Meeting  Wash- 
ington       52.06 

May  9,  1921,  Courier-Journal  Joh  Print- 
ing Co.,  Envelopes  for  mailing 
Proceedings 18.96 

May     16,     1921,     Courier-Journal     Job 

Printing  Co.,  Reprints  of  Addresses     49.35 

May  25,  1921,  Postmistress  (Stamps  for 

mailing  Proceedings)  15.50 

September  27, 1921,  Business  Agent  (Ex- 
press, TelegTams  and  Freight) 25.98 

September  27, 1921,  Courier-Journal  Job 
Printing  Co.,  Letter  Heads  and  En- 
velopes       17.48 

October  24, 1921,  W.  S.  Welsh  Programs     13.50 

November  1,  1921,  Cash  in  hand  of  Sec- 
retary for  Incidentals 9.53 

November  1, 1921,  Total  Expenditures. .  1,185.28 

Total  Beceipts  $1,892.41 

Total  Expenditures 1,185.28 

Balance  on  hand |  707.13 


SUMMARY    OF    THE    ACTIVITIES    OF    THE 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

NOVEMBER,  1920  TO  NOVEMBER,  1921 

Federal  Legislation 

The  Council  has  conducted  a  referendum  on  import- 
ant pending  federal  legislation  bearing  on  education.  The 
results  of  the  referendum  were  summarized  in  the  Edu- 
cational Eecord  for  April,  1921.  Currently  the  Education- 
al Record  has  presented  summaries  of  important  bills  bear- 
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iug  on  education  introduced  in  Congress.  Through  its 
standing  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  the  Council 
has  appeared  before  Congressional  Committees  when 
matters  of  special  interest  to  its  membership  were  undei* 
discussion.  It  is  believed  that  the  Council's  action  was 
largely  influential  in  causing  the  bill  for  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  be  dropped.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  year  it  has  also  presented  through  its 
own  journal,  and  in  other  educational  periodicals,  discus- 
sions of  the  principles  which  the  majority  of  its  member- 
ship believe  should  govern  federal  participation  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  country.  The  ConnciPs  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Legislation  is  now  about  to  present  to  Con- 
gressional Committees  the  opinions  of  university  officers 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  tariff  on  foreign  books  and 
scientific  apparatus. 

Exchange  of  Scholarships 

The  Council  has  administered  an  exchange  of  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  between  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  French  lycees,  ecoles  normales  and  universi- 
ties. Twenty-four  American  women  are  now  in  French 
Government  institutions  on  scholarships  and  fellowships 
offered  to  the  Council  by  the  French  Government.  Forty- 
seven  French  women  and  four  men  are  holding  scholar- 
ships secured  by  the  Council  in  American  institutions. 
For  the  most  part  these  scholarships  include  tuition  and 
subsistence.  The  selection  of  American  women  to  go  to 
France  and  the  final  choice  of  French  students  for  Amer- 
ican institutions  are  in  charge  of  a  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil. In  carrying  out  this  project  the  Council  sent  a  .sub- 
committee of  ladies  to  France  during  the  summer  of  1921. 

Foreign  Degrees 

The  Council's  standing  Committee  on  International 
Educational  Eelations  has  had  prepared  reports  on  British 
Academic  Credentials  and  on  Latin-American  degrees  and 
certificates  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  year. 
The  Committee  has  also  drafted  a  supplementary  report 
on  French  degrees  covering  the  new  conditions  for  .secur- 
ing the  state  doctorate.  It  is  expected  that  this  report  will 
be  published  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Educational 
Kecord. 
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Unification  of  Collegiate  Accrediting 
The  Council  has  created  a  special  commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  principal  regional  and  na- 
tional standardizing  and  accrediting  agencies  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  the  Unification  of  the  procedure  of  these 
agencies  in  defining  and  accrediting  colleges.  The  commis- 
sion has  prepared  a  statement  of  principles  to  govern  col- 
legiate accrediting  which  is  about  to  be  circulated  among 
the  leading  standardizing  agencies  for  comment  and  sub- 
sequent action. 

Educational  Finance  Inquiry 
The  Council  has  sought  and  received  appropriations 
from  a  number  of  the  educational  foundations  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  educational 
finance  in  the  United  States.  Final  action  has  not  yet 
been  taken  by  all  of  the  contributing  organizations,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  total  amount  contributed  will  be 
|1T0,000.  The  Council  has  appointed  a  Commission  on 
which  there  is  a  representation  of  educational  science, 
economics,  public  school  administration  and  business.  All 
members  of  the  Commission  have  agreed  to  give  full  time 
for  periods  ranging  from  ten  weeks  to  a  year  to  the  in- 
quiry. The  Director  of  the  inquiry  devotes  his  full  time 
to  the  undertaking.  The  Commission  proposes  to  investi- 
gate the  cost  of  education  on  all  of  its  levels,  the  relation 
of  educational  expenditures  to  expenditures  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  methods  of  raising  and  distributing  revenue  for 
the  support  of  education,  the  probable  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  program  of  public  education  prescribed  by  state  and 
local  enactments  and  demanded  by  public  sentiment,  the 
possibility  of  effecting  economies,  and  the  possible  sources 
of  revenues  not  now  utilized  for  the  support  of  education. 
The  appropriations  that  have  been  made  are  designed 
to  cover  an  investigation  lasting  not  more  than  two  years. 

Other  Standing  Committees 
The  Council  has  a  standing  Committee  on  Education 
for  Citizenship  which  has  already  prepared  a  preliminary 
report  and  has  now  in  preparation  a  more  extended  docu- 
ment. 

A  standing,  committee  on  the  Training  of  Women 
for  Professional  Service  has  ready  for  publication  a  re- 
port on  "Agencies  other  than  College  and  Professional 
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School  Appointment  Bureaus  concerned  with  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  and  Placement  of  Professional  Women." 

The  Council's  Financial  Status 
The  Council  now  has  thirteen  constituent  members, 
twelve  associate  members  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  institutional  members.  From  these  sources  the 
Council  derives  an  annual  income,  between  |23,000  and 
-f24,000.  Its  balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  plus  the  sum  to  be  received  from 
membership  fees  represented  resources  of  somewhat  over 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Annual  Congress  on  Medical  Education,  Licensure, 
Public  Health  and  Hospitals. 

Chicago,  March  7-10,  1921. 

The  following  seem  to  be  the  most  important  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  medical  education  as  presented  at  the 
Annual  Conference  March  1921. 

1.  Teaching  of  Clinical  Subjects 
The  time  to  be  allowed  each  of  the  clinical  subjects, 
and  how  best  to  utilize  the  allotted  time;  the  place  in 
the  curriculum  when  certain  phases  of  the  work  in  each 
department  should  be  given,  and  the  character  of  the  mat- 
ter to  be  covered  were  some  of  the  more  technical  points 
considered. 

The  general  line  of  the  discussion  emphasized  the  im- 
portant fact  that  undergraduate  work  should  be  such  as 
to  not  only  impart  medical  knowledge,  to  train  students 
to  be  critically  receptive  of  new  ideas,  and  be  encouraged 
to  add  to  the  fund  of  medical  knowledge  but  must  also 
impart  to  the  student  '^art  of  medioine;"  viz.,  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  as  it  seeks  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  health  as  distinct  from  the  "science''  of  medicine. 

Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  under- 
graduate course  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  not  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  Specialists.  With  this  in  view,  the  clinical 
work  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  general  Medicine, 
general  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  and  a  inimimum  amount 
only  of  the  specialities. 

2.     Graduate  Training  in  the  Specialities 
There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  train- 
ing of  specialists  should   be   in   the   nature  of  graduate 
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work  following  gTadiiation  from  a  recognized  high  class 
medical  school  and  at  least  one  year  of  iuterneship  ser- 
vice. The  course  should  be  given  under  the  supervision 
of  the  best  teachers,  beginning  with  a  review  of  such 
fundamentals  as  pertain  to  the  specialty  and  culminating 
with  opportunity  for  research  over  the  length  of  time  for 
such  training  as  recommended  by  committees  for  each 
specialty  varied  from  one  to  three  years;  and  for  such 
work  a  special  degree  should  be  granted,  but  such  de- 
gree should  be  gTanted  only  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  Graduate  College. 

3.  Certification  of  Graduate  Work 

Graduate  work  such  as  would  lead  to  a  speciality 
or  pure  research  in  medical  science  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  "post  graduate''  work.  For  graduate  work  a  spe- 
cial degree  should  be  granted  upon  completion,  provided 
the  work  be  done  in  accordance  with  such  standards  as 
are  recognized  in  Graduate  Colleges.  The  granting  of  spe- 
cial degrees  by  other  than  Graduate  Colleges  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged. The  degrees  preferred  by  the  committee  re- 
porting are  the  M.  S.  and  Ph.  1).  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  work  done  and  ability  to  do  investigative 
work  of  high  grade  by  the  candidate. 

4.  "Full  Time"  Clinical  Instructors 

While  the  question  of  "full  time"  clinical  instructors 
was  referred  to  on  various  occasions,  there  was  no  defi- 
nite consideration  given  to  the  subject.  The  feeling  seem- 
inii'lv  being  that  while  the  trend  was  somewhat  towards 
full  time  clinical  instructors,  the  plans  now  being  tried 
out  with  several  modifications  had  not  been  given  suf- 
ficient trial  to  permit  definite  conclusions  being  drawn  as 
what  was  the  best  method  of  meeting  the  situation.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  clinical  teachers  of  high  rank  with- 
out paying  much  larger  salaries  than  has  been  done;  the 
resulting  discrepancy  between  the  salary  of  the  clinical 
and  laboratory  teacher,  as  well  as  other  university  in- 
structors of  equal  rank  in  their  field,  should  the  salary 
demanded  by  the  clinical  teacher  be  granted,  and  the 
difficulty  in  administi-ation  brought  about  in  the  care  of 
the  clinical  and  pay  patients  were  the  points  most  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  connection  with  this  question,  and 
as  yet  are  not  settled  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
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APPENDIX 

I 

Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  State 

Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consid- 
eration of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher 
education  in  all  its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution 
of  such  questions  and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more 
efficient  in  their  work  the  institutions  included  in  the 
membership  of  the  Association. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  allied 
institutions. 

MenibersMp — The  membership  of  this  Association  may- 
include  : 

(1)  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  wbich  are  founded  whollj-  or 
in  part  upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to 
the  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  which 
grants  are  commonlv  known  as  seminarv  or  university 
grants. 

(2)  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which 
may  be  designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state 
university  and  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Asso- 
ciation may  elect. 

3.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special 
members  without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have 
retired  from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institu- 
tions which  are  members  of  the  Association. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a 
member  of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  each  meeting  of  the  Association  through  the 
President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or 
some  proxy  specially  appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board 
of  regents,  of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative 
excepting  the  right  to  vote. 
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Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before 
the  Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  repre- 
sentative. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual 
meeting  a  president,  a  vice  president,  a  secretary  and 
treasurer,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually 
connected  with  their  respective  offices.  The  Association 
shall  at  the  same  time  elect  two  others,  who  with  the  three 
officers  above  named,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association.  The  election  of  officers  shall 
be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office  shall  be  one  year,  begin- 
ning*^ at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  president 
or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institution  connected  with 
the  Association  may  be  elected  to  office.  The  president 
of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association 
shall  be  held  in  eacli  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the 
place  in  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee,  provided 
that  four  weeks'  notice  of  the  same  is  given  to  each  institu- 
tion connected  with  the  Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this 
Constitution: 

''The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions 
members  of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  gov- 
ernment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
stitution." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacan- 
cies ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be 
offered  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  .seconds.  They 
shall  then  lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting, 
and  shall  require  for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  then  present." 
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II 

The   Following   Institutions   are   Members   of  the   Asso- 
ciation : 
University  of  Alabama^  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutche- 

son  Dennv,  President. 
University  of  Arizona,  Tncson,  Ariz.,  Rufus  Bernhard 

von  KleinSmid,  President,  resigned. 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  Clinton 

Futrall,  President. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  David  Pres- 

cott  Barrows,  President. 
University  of  Colorado.  Boulder,  Colo.,  George  Norlin, 

President. 
University  op  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.,  Walter  HuUi- 

lien,  President. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexan- 
der Murphree,  President. 
University   of   Georgia,  Athens,   Ga.,   David   Crenshaw 

Barrow,  Chancellor. 
University   of   Idaho,   Moscow,    Idaho,   A.    H.   Upham, 

President. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  David  Kinley,  Presi- 
dent. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,   Ind.,  William  Lowe 

Brvan,  President. 
State  University  of  Iov^^a,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Walter  Al- 
bert Jessup,  President. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  E.  H.  Lindley, 

Chancellor. 
University  of  Kentucky,,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Frank  L.  Mc- 

Vey,  President. 
Louisiana    State   University,    Baton    Rouge,   La.,    Col. 

Thomas  Duckett  Boyd,  President. 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  Robert  Judson  Aley, 

President  ( resigned ) . 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland,  A.  F. 

Woods,  President. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  M.  L.  Burton, 

President. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  L.  D.  Coff- 

man.  President. 
University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Joseph  Neely 
Powers,  Chancellor. 
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University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  Ross  Hill, 
President  (resigned). 

University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont.,  Edward  Charles 
Elliott,  Chancellor,  E.  O.  Sissou,  President,  Missoula, 
Montana. 

University  of  Nebraska^  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  Walter  E.  Clark,  Pres- 
ident. 

University  of  New  Mexico^  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  David 
Spence  Hill,  President. 

Cornell  University^  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Livingston  Farrand, 
President. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Harry 
Woodburn  Chase,  President. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D.,  Thomas 
F.  Kane,  President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  E.  B.  Bryan,  President. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Raymond  Molly neaux 
Hughes,  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  William  Oxley 
Thompson,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton  Du- 
luth  Brooks,  President. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Camp- 
bell, President. 

Rutgers  College  (University  of  New  Jersey),  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  President. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  William 
Spenser  Currell,  President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  Robert 
Lincoln  Slagle,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Harcourt  A. 
Morgan,  President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  Robert  Ernest  Vin- 
son, President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  George 
Thomas,  President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  W.  Bailey, 
President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  An- 
derson Alderman,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Suz- 
zallo.  President. 
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West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank 

Butler  Trotter,  President. 
University   of   Wisconsin^   Madison,   Wis.,    Edward   A. 

Birge,  President. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Aven  Nelson, 

President. 

Ill 

Special  Members  Elected  According  to   Amendment   3: 

Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  President  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  and  formerly  President  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford,  Cal.,  Chancellor  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  Jnuior  University,  and  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  Indiana  University. 

Robert  Bnrwell  Fnlton,  Crozet,  Va.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Miller  School,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi.* 

Henrv  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth 
Avenue,  Xew  York  Citv. 

George  Emorv  Fellows,  Professor  of  Historv  in  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah,  formerlv  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Universitv  of  Maine. 

James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  President 
emeritus  of  the  Universitv  of  Kentuckv. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Urbana,  111.,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  L^niversity 
of  Illinois,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  President  emeritus  of  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

John  William  Abercrombie,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  formerly  President  of  the  Uni- 
versitv of  Alabama. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  810  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo., 
formerlv  President  of  the  Universitv  of  Missouri. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  1511  Albemarle  Road,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  formerly  President  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Cincinnati,  O.,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Universities  of  Cincinnati  and  Tennessee. 


*Decease<i. 
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John  Xewton  Tillman,  Fayetteyille,  Ark.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  formerly  President  of  the  Universitv  of 
Arkansas. 

Francis  Preston  Venable,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  formerly  President  of  the  UniYersity 
of  North  Carolina. 

Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi. 

James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

James  Hutchins  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  President  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  New  York  City,  and  formerly 
President  of  the  Universitv  of  Texas. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  President  emeritus  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

George  Edward  Vincent,  President,  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Melvin  A.  Brannon,  President  of  Beloit  College,  former- 
ly President  Universitv  of  Idaho. 

Edward  Bone  Craighead,  Missoula,  Montana,  formerly 
President  University  of  Montana.* 

Henry  S.  Barker,  Lawyer,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  formerly 
President  of  the  L^niversity  of  Kentucky. 

Joseph  Thomas  Kingsburv,  formerly  President  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Clyde  Dunniway,  formerly  President  Universities  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming,  Colorado  College,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Guy  P.  Benton,  formerly  President  L^niversity  of  Ver- 
mont, President  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 

David  Ross  Bovd,  formerly  President  of  Universitv  of 
New  Mexico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  formerly  President  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Harry  H.  Hutchins,  formerly  President  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,   Michigan. 

Jacob  Schurman,  formerly  President  Cornell  University. 

Robt.  Judson  Aley,  formerly  Pnesident^  LTniversity  of 
Maine,  President  Butler  College  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•Deceased. 
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Riifns  Bernhai'd  von  Klein Smid  formerly  President  Uni- 
versity of  Arizonia,  President  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

John  Andreas  Widtsoe  formerly  President  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

* 

IV. 

PAST  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

No  records  of  any  meetings  are  to  be  found  for  1897- 
8,  1899-1900,  or  1900-1.  Xo  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  in  1902.  The  officers  for  1896-7  were  reelected  for 
1898-9.  The  records  seem  to  indicate  the  same  officers 
were  also  reelected  for  1901-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.     Robert  Burvv^ell  Fulton^  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Mississippi.* 
1903-1.  George   Edwin   MacLean,   President  of  the 

State  University  of  Iowa. 
1901-5.  Elisha  Benjamin   Andrews,   Chancellor   of 

University  of  Nebraska.* 
1905-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Missouri.* 
1906-7.  James   Hutchins   Baker,   President  of  the 

University  of  Colorado. 
1907-8.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin.* 
1908-9.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell 

L^niversitv. 
1909-10.         Brown  Ayers,  President  of  the  University  of 

Tennessee.* 
1910-11.        William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 

State  University. 
1911-12.        William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana 

University. 
1912-13.         Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 
1913-11.        Thomas   Franklin   Kane,  President  of  the 

University  of  Washington. 
1911-15.         Ben.jamin    Ide   Wheeler,   President   of   the 

University  of  California. 

*  Deceased. 
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1915-16.        Frank  Strong,  President  of  the  University 

of  Kansas. 
1916-18.        Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  the  Uni- 

.    versity  of  Vermont. 
1918-19.         A.  Eoss  Hill,  President  of  the  University  of 

Missouri. 
1919-20.        Thomas   Duckett  Boyd,  President  of  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana. 
1920-21.        Edward  A.   Birge,  President,  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

Vice-Presidents 

1895-6.  William    Oxley    Thompson,    President    of 

Miami  University. 
1896-1902.     William  Mynn  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
1903-4.  James   Hutchins   Baker,   President   of   the 

University  of  Colorado. 
1904-5.  William  Lambdin  Prather,  President  of  the 

Universitv  of  Texas. 
1905-6.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin.* 
1906-7.  Webster  Merrifield,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  North  Dakota.* 
1907-8.  Thomas  Franklin   Kane,  President  of  the 

University  of  Washington. 
1908-9.  John    William    Abercrombie,    President    of 

the  University  of  Alabama. 
1909-10.        Matthew    Henry    Buckham,    President    of 

the  University  of  Vermont.* 
1910-11.        William.  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana 

University. 
1911-12.        Thomas   Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the 

University  of  Washington. 
1912-13.        Joseph  Thomas  Kingsbury,  President  of  the 

University  of  Utah. 
1913-14.        Benjamin    Ide   Wheeler,   President   of   the 

Universitv  of  California. 
1914-15.        Harry  Burns   Hutchins,   President   of   the 

University  of  Michigan. 
1915-16.        Thomas   Duckett   Boyd,   President   of  the 

University  of  Louisiana. 

•Deceased. 
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1916-18.  Prince  Lucian  Campbell^  President  of  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

1919-20.  KoBERT  L.  Slagle,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota. 

1920-21.  EOBT.  J.  Aley,  President  of  the  University  of 
Maine. 

Vice-Presidents  Ex-officio 

1904-6.  William  Torrey  Harris,  United  States  Com- 

missioner of  Education.* 

1906-11.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

1911-21.  Philander  Priestly  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

1921.  John  J.  Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner 

of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurers 

1S95-6.  Eichard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Missouri.* 

1896-1902.  Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. 

1903-4.  Edward    Asahel    Birge,    President    of    the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1904-10.  George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the 
University  of  Maine. 

1910-15.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami 
University;  1911-1919,  President  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

1916.  Frank  L.  McVey,  President  of  the  University 

of  North  Dakota;  since  1917  President  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Executive  Committees 

The    president,    vice    president,    secretary-treasurer, 
and  the  following  members: 

1895-6.  *Andrew    Sloan    Draper,  President   of   the 

University  of  Illinois,  and  James  Burrill 

Angell,   President   of   the   University  of 

Michigan.* 

1896-1902.     *James   Burrill   Angell,  President   of   the 

University     of    Michigan,    and    Andrew 

•Deceased. 
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Sloan  Draper^  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.* 

1903-4.  *KoBERT  BuRWELL  FuLTON^  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George 
Emory  Fellows^,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

1904-6.  Robert  Burwell  Fulton.  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George 
Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

1906-8.  George  Edv^^in  MacLean,  President   of  the 

State  University  of  Iowa,  and  John 
William  Abercrombie^  President  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

1908-9.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  the 

Ohio  State  University,  and  Frank  Strong, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

1909-10.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  Ben- 
jamin Gault,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South   Dakota.* 

1910-11.  *Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  President  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota,  and  John 
Newton  Tillman,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas. 

1911-12.  James  ^Alexander  MacLean,  Presid^ent  of 
the  University  of  Idaho,  and  Francis 
Preston  Venable,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

1912-13.  Francis  Preston  Venable,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Samuel 
Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

1913-14.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  Andrew  Armstrong 
KiNCANNON,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

1914-15.  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  and  George  Hutcheson 
Denny,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 
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1915-16.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  Clyde  Dunniway^  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

1916-18.  Joseph  Neely  Powers,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  and  David  Ross 
Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

1918-19.  Walter  A.  Jessup,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  and  William  S.  Currell, 
President  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

1919-20.  A.  A.  Murphree,  President  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  and  F.  B.  Trotter,  President 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 

1920-21.  Straton  D.  Brooks,  President,  University  of 
Oklahoma;  Walter  E.  Clark,  President, 
University  of  Nevada. 
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Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

Hotel  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  13-14,  1922 

PROGRAM 
The  Organization  of  Higher  Education  in  State  Universities 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER   13,  9:30  A.  M. 

1.  Address  of  the  President 

2.  Business   Meeting 

(a)  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

(b)  Presentation  of  New  Members 

(c)  Reports  of  Standing  Committees 

(d)  Appointment  of  Committees 

(e)  New  Business 

3.  Round  Table 

Some  Unsolved  Problems  in  the  Administration  of 
the  State  University. 

The  purpose  of  the  round  table  is  to  place  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  important  problems  for  next  year's 
work  and  discussion. 

II 

MONDAY,   NOVEMBER   13,  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Selective  Function  of  a  State  University 

1.  New  and  Old  Methods  of  Determining  College  Admission. 
Dean  C.  E.  Seashore,  University  of  Iowa. 

2.  Discussion 

3.  Current    Methods    for    the    Elimination    of    Unsuccessful 
Students 

President  Walter  A.  Jessup,  University  of  Iowa 

4.  Discussion 


Ill 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  7:00  P.  M. 

Banquet,  University  Club 

The  Responsibilities  of  a  State  University 

Speakers  selected  by  the  President  of  the  Association 

Addresses 

1.  For  Scientific  Research 

2.  For  Professional  Training 

3.  For  Cultured  Citizenship, 

IV. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  9:30  A.  M. 

The  Educative  Function  of  a  State  University. 

1.  Educational  Standards  of  State  Universities:    The  Agencies 
Determining  Them 

President  M.  L.  Burton,  University  of  Michigan 

2.  Discussion 

3.  The  Effectiveness  of  New  Types  of  Course  Examinations 
Dr.    Edward    Lee    Thorndike,    Professor    of    Educational 
Psychology.  Columbia  University. 

Dr.   Ben   D,  Wood,   Instructor   in   Phychology,   Columbia 

University 

4.  Discussion 

5.  Advisory   Systems   for   Students — their  strengths  and  their 
weaknesses. 

Dean  Thomas  A.  Clark,  University  of  Illinois 

6.  Discussion 

V 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Junior  College  Movement 

1.  The  Scope  and  Effect  of  the  Junior  College  Movement 

Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota 

2.  Discussion 

3.  State  Provision  for  Junior  Colleges 

President  David  Prescott  Barrows,  University  of  California 

4.  Discussion 

5.  Co-operation  of  the  State  University  with  the  Junior  College 
President  John  Carleton  Jones,  University  of  Missouri 

6.  Discussion 


ADDRESSES  AND  PAPERS 

TWENTIETH   ANNUAL   MEETING 

Washington,  D.  C,   November  13-14,   1922 
PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo 
President  University  of  Washington 

FINANCE  AND  THE  CONTROL  OF  ATTENDANCE 

It  is  now  the  common  experience  of  state  universities  to  have 
more  students  to  train  than  money  with  which  to  pay  for  effec- 
tive training.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  serious  threats  against 
the  quahty  of  university  training,  and  constitutes  a  serious  problem 
for  regents,  executives,  and  faculties. 

To  be  sure,  state  universities  have  never  been  comfortably 
far  from  that  poverty  line  which  menaces  the  quality  of  higher 
education.  But  the  present  condition  is  acute.  The  product  of 
post-war  influences,  our  present  serious  situation  has  been  caused 
by  three  operating  factors:  (1)  The  greatly  increased  number  of 
persons  wishing  to  attend  higher  institutions  of  learning;  (2)  the 
increased  cost  of  the  items  involved  in  university  teaching  and 
management;  and  (3)  the  growing  difficulty  of  gaining  new  and 
proportionate  grants  for  higher  education.  A  basic  solution  of 
our  troubles  requires  wisdom  in  controlling  one,  two  or  all  of  the 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  our  embarrassment. 

In  terms  of  positive  policies,  we  must  find  relief  (1)  by  de- 
creasing the  flow  of  university  attendants  towards  state  institu- 
tions, (2)  by  a  more  economical  and  eft'ective  management  of 
university  finances,  and  (3)  by  persuading  the  public  that  it  is 
wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  trained  specialists  in  larger  quantity 
than  before,  or  that  expenditures  for  such  purposes  are  more 
important  to  public  welfare  than  other  expenditures  of  the  State 
governments. 

There  is  time  to  discuss  only  one  of  these  policies — that  of 
decreasing  the  flow  of  students  of  the  state  universities.  The 
two  remaining  problems,  which  policies  we  shall  pursue  to  get 
more  for  our  money  in  the  management  of  our  institutions  and 
which  we  shall  follow  in  dealing  with  a  public  that  must  vote 
us  our  grants,  are  subjects  which  must  be  put  over  to  some  other 
occasion. 

At  the  present  hour  the  control  of  the  size  of  our  student 
bodies  offers  our  quickest  and  most  manageable  method  of  relief. 
We  are  prompted  to  take  some  action  here  wholly  regardless  of 
the  problem  of  finance  and  on  purely  educational  grounds.  As 
experienced  and  careful  observers,  many  of  us  believe  that  the 
over-saturation  of  our  institutions  with  masses  of  students  medi- 
ocre in  ability  and  lacking  in  intellectual  interests  is  making  it 
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more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  that  community  zeal  for 
intellectual  attainment  which  is  needed  to  inspire  and  sustain 
university  study.  At  times  it  seems  as  though  the  esprit  of  the 
student  body  gives  better  support  to  sociability  and  recreation 
than  to  hard  intellectual  work  and  personal  development  along 
cultural  lines.  We  know  that  the  presence  of  the  half-hearted 
and  the  half -gifted  in  the  classroom  is  slowing  up  our  intellectual 
accomplishments.  We  do  get  rid  of  some  of  these,  but  not  soon 
enough  to  remain  undamaged  by  their  presence.  In  our  effort  to 
give  every  kind  of  an  individual  every  conceivable  sort  of  a 
chance,  we  are  not  giving  our  institutions  as  such  a  real  chance 
to  be  fully  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  real  universities.  To- 
my  mind  the  problem  of  attendance  control  is  the  most  import- 
ant one  before  us  considering  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind 
toward  the  financing  of  higher  education. 

The  subject  of  attendance  control  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
one  mind  nor  in  any  one  discussion,  particularly  a  short  one ;  but 
the  general  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into  account  can 
be  presented.  It  is  these  which  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention- 
at  the  very  opening  of  our  session  that  the  more  detailed  dis- 
cussions which  follow  will  be  seen  in  the  light  of  certain  funda- 
mental factors  and  ideals  which  taken  together  give  us  our 
philosophy  of  state  university  management. 

The  control  of  attendance  at  state  universities  is  not  a  new 
fact.  Such  institutions  have  always  selected  and  rejected  students, 
largely  as  an  incident  in  the  establishment  of  scholastic  standards 
or  in  increasing  financial  resources  through  the  assessing  of  fees; 
the  only  thing  new  is  the  proposal  that  we  shall  do  it  deliberately, 
intelligently,  and  with  due  reference  to  the  major  purposes  of 
university  training  and  the  fundamental  policies  of  a  democratic 
people.  There  will  be  real  difficulties  in  making  such  a  conscious 
policy  successful,  but  management  of  a  constructive  sort  is  filled 
with  adventures  and  difficulties.  We  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  what  we  consciously  do  as  we  are  not  for  what  we  do  without 
intent. 

Some  conscious  policy  of  selecting  and  rejecting  students, 
which  is  thoroughly  thought  out,  must  be  adopted  by  state  uni- 
versities. The  endowed  or  semi-public  institutions  have  already 
embarked  on  such  a  policy.  We  have  lagged  behind  because  the 
task  is  infinitely  more  difficult  for  us.  At  any  rate  we  cannot 
continue  to  drift,  meeting  emergencies  with  expedients,  the  accu- 
mulation of  which  fixes  policy  for  us  without  our  having  a  clear 
sense  of  where  we  are  going.  One  has  only  to  examine  the 
practices  of  the  larger  state  universities  to  perceive  that  the 
failure  to  limit  attendance  to  those  fit  to  take  advantage  of  college 
and  university  training  is  seriously  interfering  with  the  American 
principle  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  The  larger  uni-' 
versities  are  slowly  ceasing  to  be  free  schools.  Beginning  with 
small  fees  they  are  constantly  adding  more  fees  because  legisla- 
tures do  not  give  them  enough  money.  It  is  the  large  size  of  their 
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budgets  rather  than  their  per  capita  costs  (usually  low)  which 
influences  fund  voting  bodies.  The  result  is  an  economic  dis- 
crimination against  the  intellectually  able  of  the  least  fortunate 
economic  groups ;  such  a  tendency  should  be  fought  by  every  one 
of  us.  It  is  an  undemocratic  and  an  unwise  public  policy.  We 
need  to  pick  our  brain  power  and  character  from  the  widest 
human  pile,  not  merely  in  fairness  to  the  individual  but  in  fairness 
to  the  Nation  which  asks  us  to  supply  the  best  leaders  available 
within  the  whole  population. 

Those  middle  and  small  sized  institutions  who  suffer  from 
lack  of  money  have  recourse  to  the  fee  system  less  often  for  the 
impulse  to  impose  it  on  them  is  not  strong  in  legislatures.  Their 
danger  is  of  a  different  sort.  They  overcrowd  their  classes, 
under-pay  their  instructors,  and  under-equip  laboratories  and  libra- 
ries in  order  to  give  instruction  to  everybody  who  wishes  to 
come.  The  result  is  that  they  merely  give  equality  of  opportunity 
for  a  second  or  third  rate  higher  education  instead  of  an  equal 
opportunity  for  the  best  education  we  know  how  to  give  for  a 
civilized  life  and  public  service.  Since  the  war  the  larger  uni- 
versities have  combined  this  transgression  with  that  of  economic 
discrimination. 

Let  us  not  weaken  in  our  resolution  to  deal  with  this  aggravat- 
ing problem  as  the  first  post  war  pressures  of  attendance  are 
beginning  to  relax.  We  shall  have  only  temporary  relief.  Pros- 
perity and  depression  are  still  rhythmic  economic  phenomena 
which  offers  no  permanent  settlement  of  a  chronic  trouble  which 
vacillates  between  bad  and  worse.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the 
tables  of  high  school  attendance  and  college  entrance,  grouped  in 
ten-year  periods,  to  realize  the  persisting  nature  of  the  American 
aspiration  for  higher  education.  We  shall  find  little  to  justify 
us  in  believing  that  we  shall  reach  a  stable  attendance  in  any 
future  which  may  be  accurately  foreseen  by  us.  Without  con- 
scious control  upon  our  part  one  which  is  both  wise  and  fair,  our 
attendance  will  enlarge  irregularly  but  certainly. 

In  spite  of  our  ancient  knowlege  that  boys  and  girls  differ 
greatly  in  character  and  interests  and  in  spite  of  our  new  realistic 
sense  of  the  variations  in  mental  ability  given  us  by  current  intel- 
ligence tests,  few  practical  men  would  dare  to  fix  the  percentage 
of  the  general  population  which  is  capable  of  benefit  from  a  higher 
education.  None  of  us  would  deny  a  higher  training  to  any  indi- 
vidual competent  to  pursue  it.  The  problem  will  always  remain 
more  largely  a  practical  one  than  a  theoretic  one,  even  though 
we  are  in  sad  need  of  knowledge  and  clear  statement.  After 
being  fully  persuasive  with  legislatures  and  quite  economical  in 
the  management  of  the  institutions  in  our  care,  we  shall  have  in 
some  way  to  limit  the  attendance  to  that  number  of  the  best 
fitted  which  our  physical  facilities  and  maintenance  funds  permit. 
From  this  I  can  see  no  escape.  Temporarily  we  may  bear  with  th? 
public,  sharing  its  temporary  financial  inability,  by  overcrowding 
our  classes  and  underpaying  our  instructors,  but  such  a  transient 
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program  is  based  on  the  hope  of  early  relief,  one  which  persists 
too  often  with  hope  deferred. 

The  limiting  of  attendance  cannot  be  arbitrary  in  a  State  uni- 
versity. For  the  time  being  ''first  come,  first  serve"  may  be  the 
rule  where  laboratory  or  other  facilities  are  quite  inadequate. 
Requirements  may  be  delayed  to  help  the  unfortunate  who  are  late 
in  filing  for  place.  If  the  probability  of  more  space  and  equip- 
ment is  scant  in  the  immediate  future,  such  congestion  must  be 
prevented  by  higher  and  better  standards  for  admission  to  and 
continuance  in  college. 

The  encouragement  of  endowed  or  semi-private  colleges  will 
doubtless  help  to  relieve  congestion.  These  require  money  from 
the  national  wealth,  but  relieve  the  pressure  on  public  taxation, 
which  chiefly  afifects  State  universities. 

The  establishment  of  public  junior  colleges  supported  by 
public  taxes  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  number 
of  college  students  educated  at  public  expense,  though  lower 
division  students  at  the  university  may  be  lessened.  Many  junior 
colleges  widely  distributed  at  population  centers  will  increase 
interest  in  as  it  increases  opportunity  for  college  attendance.  Just 
what  efifect  these  many  small  claims  on  the  public  purse  will  have 
on  the  support  of  the  university  proper  at  the  center  it  is  too  early 
to  say.     The  experiment  is  still  new. 

The  readiest  method  of  living  within  available  finances  is  to 
limit  our  attendance  by  some  flexible  and  fair  method  of  picking 
and  rejecting,  keeping  and  eliminating  students.  Our  selective 
methods  should  not  be  confined  solely  to  the  group  of  high  school 
graduates  who  line  up  at  our  doors.  Our  p)olicy  should  be  more 
comprehensive  and  positive.  It  is  as  true  to  say  that  many  of 
those  who  ought  to  come  to  college,  do  not,  as  it  is  to  say  that 
many  who  do,  ought  not.  We  ought  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
finding  of  all  the  able  as  we  certainly  ought  to  commit  ourselves 
to  the  dismissal  of  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  work. 

This  means  cooperation  with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 
It  is  a  joint  problem,  not  exclusively  a  college  or  university 
problem.  All  teachers  whether  in  the  lower  or  higher  schools 
must  improve  their  methods  of  teaching,  examining,  and  mark- 
ing and  enlarge  real  intellectual  achievement.  For  a  long  time 
the  public  will  be  inclined  to  accept  poor  marks  of  actual  achieve- 
ment more  readily  than  better  scientific  ratings  of  ability  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar.  Of  course  this  does  not  permit  either 
high  school  or  college  teachers  to  ignore  the  highly  important 
supplementary  aid  which  may  be  gained  from  the  diagnostic  meas- 
ures which  a  scientific  psychology  is  putting  at  our  disposal.  Then 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  tho  American  public  will  not  be 
satisfied  that  a  student  shall  have  only  his  original  chance  at  an 
education.  We  shall  need  to  continue  some  such  system  of  ex- 
amination as  we  now  have  as  a  second  method  of  entry  where 
the  student  feels  that  he  cannot  accept  the  verdict  of  his  own 
record  as  a  basis  for  recommendalion  to  college.    This  examina- 
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tion  system  should  be  modernized  in  terms  of  contemporaneous 
knowledge  of  what  is  a  real  measure  of  ability  and  mastery.  The 
public  will  be  tolerant  at  this  point  of  a  scientific  measuring  sys- 
tem which  it  does  not  understand,  as  it  would  not  be  if  it  were 
the  only  general  method  of  entering  college. 

Just  as  our  policy  of  admitting  students  must  be  broadened 
so  as  to  find  all  the  talented,  our  policy  of  continuing  students  in 
the  university  or  college  course  must  be  broadened  so  as  to 
salvage  the  failures  of  high  native  ability.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  largely  satisfied  to  eliminate  more  or  less  mechanically 
those  who  do  not  make  the  grade  required.  We  do  temper  the 
harshness  of  our  crude  dropping  system  by  warnings,  counsel 
and  rehearings.  But  our  attitudes  should  have  greater  functional 
breadth  at  the  beginning.  Save  in  certain  special  cases  that  require 
shock  treatment,  it  is  better  to  save  the  talented,  than  to  drop 
and  later  restore  them. 

It  is  probably  true  that  we  have  more  justification  for  limiting 
numbers  in  the  professional  schools  than  in  the  liberal  schools. 
Theoretically  speaking  we  cannot  have  too  many  persons  broadly 
and  effectively  trained  as  citizens  of  a  civilized  life.  Ability 
alone  would  be  a  just  ultimate  standard  for  the  number  to  be 
admitted  to  courses  that  give  broad  human  training.  The  State 
cannot  have  too  many  well  educated  citizens ;  but  it  can  have  an 
over-production  of  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers  and  other  profes- 
sional specialists.  The  market  for  a  well  educated  citizenship  is 
always  wider  than  that  for  a  particular  profession.  Entrance  to 
a  professional  course  may  well  be  determined  by  two  factors, 
ability  and  social  demand  for  special  services  while  entrance  to 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  should  be  determined  solely  by  personal 
ability. 

This  distinction  has  been  sensed,  but  hardly  declared  as  a 
deliberate  policy.  Like  every  other  university  policy  its  actual 
administration  rests  on  very  complex  factors  requiring  the  most 
poised  consideration.  In  practice  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
the  fees  in  professional  courses  higher  than  those  in  the  liberal 
arts.  The  philosophy  of  this  economic  discrimination  is  not 
always  clear.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that  a  poor  boy  especially 
gifted  to  be  a  surgeon  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  for  training 
and  service  equal  to  that  of  a  similarly  able  boy  with  means. 
This  is  hardly  the  case  in  medicine.  Professional  school  fees 
are  usually  kept  lower  where  the  service  is  one  directly  under  the 
State,  as  in  teaching,  or  where  there  is  a  social  need  much  greater 
than  the  supply,  as  in  agriculture.  The  argument  is  constantly  put 
forth  that  professional  courses  should  have  high  fees  because 
they  lead  to  money  making  activities  as  the  liberal  courses  are 
not  supposed  to  do.  The  validity  of  this  distinction  is  under 
serious  question. 

The  whole  problem  of  cost  discriminations  in  education  is  as 
important  as  finding  means  of  segregating  the  able  from  those  who 
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cannot  or  will  not  do  the  work.  We  must  not  seem  to  limit  the 
privilege  of  education  to  the  prosperous  or  to  exact  too  great 
sacrifices  from  these  with  less  prosperous  backing.  The  whole 
trend  of  American  life  has  been  and  will  be  against  real  economic 
discriminations. 

This  subject  of  fees  cannot  be  treated  from  a  doctrinaire  point 
of  view.  A  twenty  dollar  fee  is  not  as  disastrous  in  its  effects 
on  college  students  as  it  would  be  on  high  school  students  or  any 
where  near  as  disastrous  as  it  would  be  on  elementary  students. 
The  personal  economic  power  of  the  individual  grows  with  his 
age,  intelligence  and  maturity.  The  college  student  has  larger 
powers  to  do  away  with  economic  handicaps  than  his  brothers 
and  sisters  lower  in  the  school  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
need  to  leave  home  to  gain  a  college  training  imposes  a  cost  for 
mere  living  which  is  a  far  greater  obstacle  than  tuition  fees. 
The  degree  of  economic  pressure  on  different  individuals  is  so 
variable  as  to  warn  one  against  easy  generalizations  and  to  en- 
courage one  to  make  individual  judgments  rather  than  sweeping 
statements.  However,  economic  discrimination  is  in  many  cases 
a  reality.  That  it  cannot  be  completely  set  aside  seems  certain. 
Systems  of  loan  funds  and  scholarships  which  are  granted  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  need  may  greatly  ameliorate  the  trying  econ- 
omic situations  of  many  of  the  talented,  but  the  system  of  award 
needs  extension  and  careful  administration  if  we  are  really  to 
equalize  opportunity  for  education  among  the  talented. 

The  dangers  of  attendance  control  unwisely  managed  are  clear. 
We  must  admit  them  at  the  outset.  But  we  can  do  so  much 
better  than  we  are  now  doing  that  I  think  it  is  our  immediate 
responsibility  to  proceed  to  some  wholesome  plan.  We  are  not 
going  to  give  up  our  even  rank  with  the  endowed  universities. 
They  are  proceeding  with  attendance  control ;  and  we  must.  We 
must  for  another  reason.  The  public  will  judge  our  product  and 
the  public  will  pay  our  bills  only  if  it  likes  our  work,  judged  by 
the  service  of  our  product.  We  do  not  need  to  speak  in  detail  of 
the  money  we  may  be  wasting  on  the  unfit  when  it  ought  to  be 
spent  on  those  who  can  profit  most  by  the  training  and  deliver 
the  largest  service  after  training.  We  need  only  hint  at  the  social 
waste  and  the  social  danger  of  graduating  the  semi-equipped  with 
the  confidence  that  they  are  masterful  persons  entitled  to  carry 
responsibilities  they  cannot  finally  shoulder  well.  Let  us  not 
cripple  our  great  institutions  by  the  loss  of  spiritual  and  financial 
support  which  is  bound  to  ensue  if  the  public  once  loses  faith  in 
the  university  product.  In  the  interest  of  public  service  and  the 
continuity  of  effective  universities  we  need  a  more  effective  at- 
tendance control.  It  means  both  stepping  back  from  some  things 
which  we  are  now  doing  and  stepping  forward  to  some  things 
we  have  never  done.  Certainly  we  shall  lessen  economic  dis- 
crimination. We  shall  more  effectively  find  character  and  ability 
in  the  high  schools,  lead,  mspirit  and  train  it  in  a  first  class  luii- 
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versity,  and  bid  it  to  a  splendid  service  in  life.  In  the  meanwhile 
our  methods  will  be  such  as  to  justify  our  claim  that  we  have 
lived  up  to  the  democratic  policy  which  gives  every  one  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  he  is  able  and  walling  to  take  the  training  and  carry 
that  burden  of  rare  and  heavy  responsibility  which  is  allotted  to 
the  rare  few  who  serve  the  many  in  high  places. 


PROGRESSIVE   ADJUSTMENT   VERSUS   ENTRANCE 

ELIMINATION  IN  A  STATE  UNIVERSITY* 

By   C.   E.   Seashore,   State   University   of   lov^^a 


The  introduction  of  mental  tests  at  college  entrance  has 
raised  certain  new  educational  objectives;  such  as,  regarding  the 
entrance  test  as  a  service  to  the  student  as  well  as  a  protection  to 
the  institution ;  making  the  test  significant  for  the  discovery  of 
the  talented  as  well  as  the  ordinary  student;  recognition  of  the 
actual  magnitude  of  individual  differences;  introducing  the  stu- 
dent analysis  in  the  high  school  period  rather  than  at  college 
entrance ;  making  the  intelligence  examination  diagnostic  rather 
than  a  flat  intelligence  quotient ;  supplementing  information  about 
intelligence  with  information  about  character;  and  basing  a  job 
analysis  of  the  institution  upon  a  personnel  analysis  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Mental  tests  are  therefore  not  merely  a  possible  substitute  for 
the  old  time  entrance  examinations,  but  an  administrative  instru- 
ment for  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  their  significance,  and  the 
means  of  their  application  in  academic  administration. 

Assuming  that  admission  to  the  state  university  will  continue 
to  be  based  upon  high  school  graduation,  and  that  the  function  of 
state  education  is  to  fit  the  student  for  citizenship,  I  shall  make 
bold  to  propose,  as  a  substitute  for  or  supplement  to  the  principle 
of  eliminating  the  unfit  at  college  entrance,  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
gressive adjustment  of  both  inferior  and  superior  students 
throughout  the  training  in  the  state  educational  system  including 
the  high  school,  the  junior  college,  the  senior  college,  and  the 
graduate  college.  My  contention  will  be  that,  instead  of  a  single 
college  entrance  elimination  process,  we  shall  adopt  a  policy  of 
progressive  selection  running  through  these  four  levels  of  the 
educational  system  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  each  student  to 
the  limit  of  his  natural  level  of  achievement.  Elimination  is  taking 
place  at  the  present  time  through  the  failures  and  discouragements 
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at  each  of  these  levels ;  but  for  this  I  would  substitute  a  procedure 
of  planful  adjustment  affording  natural  stopping  places  without 
undue  discouragement  at  any  educational  level.  The  emergence 
of  the  superior  student  is  now  largely  a  matter  of  chance ;  for 
this  I  would  substitute  a  policy  of  deliberate  selection  and  en- 
couragement. 

I.  The  high  school  level. — The  selecting  process  for  higher 
education  should  begin  in  the  junior  and  senior  year  of  the  high 
school  which  is  the  adolescent  period  of  rapid  adjustment  in  which 
the  student  is  most  interested  in  himself  and  will  best  profit  by  a 
systematic  inventory  of  his  endowments  and  adaptations  for  a 
higher  education  and  a  career.  It  comes  early  enough  to  be  of 
material  aid  in  the  planning  of  higher  education.  This  inventory 
should  take  the  form  of  (1)  physical  and  medical  examination, 
(2)  mental  examination,  (3)  achievement  record,  and  (4)  charac- 
ter record. 

Those  students  who  go  to  college  should  submit  these  four 
types  of  record  as  entrance  credentials. 

The  secondary  school  educators  have  come  to  an  appreciation 
of  this  type  of  examination  through  their  extensive  use  of  educa- 
tional measurements  and  would  be  quite  prepared  to  administer 
this  service  after  the  technique  is  gradually  developed. 

The  value  of  the  physical  and  medical  examination  at  this 
stage  is  self-evident ;  but  that  it  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  approach  to  a  career  or  a  choice  of  education  is  a  matter 
to  which  we  must  educate  the  public. 

The  mental  examinations  should  consist  of  diagnostic  tests  of 
native  capacity  as  distinguished  from  acquired  ability.  Instead  of 
a  flat  intelligence  quotient,  we  should  have  for  each  pupil  a  mental 
profile,  or  personal  equation,  in  quantitative  terms  showing,  e.  g., 
sensory  capacity,  memory,  imagination,  thinking,  emotional  stabil- 
ity, motor  capacity,  and  will  power.  Diagnostic  measurements  for 
this  purpose  are  rapidly  being  developed  and  the  use  of  them  has 
a  double  advantage  in  that  it  not  only  furnishes  the  information 
desired,  but  the  taking  of  the  tests  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
effective  forms  of  training  and,  therefore,  is  a  good  investment  of 
high  school  time. 

The  achievement  record  we  now  have  in  fairly  satisfactory 
form  in  terms  of  grades  earned  in  the  course  where  a  standardized 
marking  system  has  been  adopted. 

The  character  record  should  consist  of  a  quarterly  rating  of 
the  student  by  the  five  or  six  teachers  who  know  him  best  acting 
in  conference.  Some  semi-objective  scheme,  such  as  that  typified 
in  the  late  President  Hyde's  little  book  called  "Self-Measurement," 
or  the  recent  Iowa  plan,  which  won  the  $20,000  prize  of  the 
Institute  of  Character  Education,  may  be  adapted  to  the  high 
school  situation,  so  that  various  degrees  of  positive  or  negative 
character  traits  may  be  indicated  in  a  profile  for  each  of  such 
objects  of  ethical  conduct  as,  physique,  work,  property,  pleasure, 
science,  art,  family,  society,  country,  and  religion.     The  superin- 
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tendenrs  final  report  for  credentials  should  be  based  on  such 
accumulated  records.  Such  a  manual  as  Hyde's  booklet  should 
also  be  studied  and  discussed  by  the  students',  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  rate  themselves  privately  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
the  ideal  of  conduct  and  a  growth  in  self-adjustment.  Both  the 
(eachers'  and  the  students'  analyses  should  be  the  basis  of  confi- 
dential interviews  with  the  students  for  personal  guidance.  The 
principal  imn^.ediate  service  of  such  records  would  lie  in  the 
extraordinary  infiuence  upon  character  formation  that  would  come 
from  keeping  the  significance  of  character  in  the  mental  fore- 
ground of  student  and  teacher  alike. 

Thesetwo  years  of  high  school  should  make  ample  provision 
lor  practical  courses,  meeting  the  needs  of  business,  industry, 
iioir.e  and  social  needs  for  those  who  must  of  necessity  end  their 
education  with  the  high  school  course  or  who  have  naturally 
reached  at  this  stage  the  upper  limit  of  their  capacity  for  pro- 
face  the  problem  of  offering  in  the  high  school  finishing  courses, 
fitable  investment  in  higher  education.  That  is.  we  should  frankly 
as  distinguished  from  a  college  preparation  course,  from  which 
the  student  may  go  into  a  life  occupation  with  dignity  and  a  feeling 
that  he  has  learned  what  he  most  needs.  Should  the  student  who 
has  talccn  such  a  practical  course  decide  to  enter  college,  he  might 
be  admitted  on  graduation  from  a  practical  course,  but  should  be 
required  to  take  his  fundair.ental  subjects  in  the  first  two  years  of 
college. 

II.  The  junior  college. — We  are  assuming  that  the  graduate 
of  an  accredited  high  school  will  be  admitted  to  the  junior  college 
of  the  university  on  the  basis  of  a  certificate.  However,  the  sys- 
tem of  personnel  analysis  just  outlined  for  the  high  school  student 
l)eing  approved  by  state  educational  authorities,  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  students  from  year  to  year  would  come  to  the 
university  v/ith  the  e  entrance  credentials  for  information.  The 
records  should  be  required  to  meet  equivalent  requirements  at 
matter  of  fact,  would  have  them  thoroughly  analyzed  before 
the  student  arrives  and  would  be  ready  at  the  time  of  registration 
to  give  the  student  appropriate  guidance.  Students  who  come 
from  outside  or  inferior  high  schools  and  do  not  present  such 
records  should  be  required  to  meet  equivalent  requirements  at 
college  entrance.  The  physical  and  medical  examination  is  now  in 
vogue  in  the  best  universities.  The  diagnostic  mental  examination 
could  be  compressed  into  a  two  day  pre-registration  program. 
The  secondary  school  grades  will  have  been  admitted  in  advance, 
and  the  character  rating  may  be  secured  as  a  confidential  report 
from  the  principal,  as  is  now  required  by  the  best  institutions. 

The  personnel  service  will  give  it  first  attention  to  those 
who  submit  standard  records  in  advance.  Those  who  have 
obtained  the  record  at  registration  will  therefore  have  to  wait 
their  turn  for  as  early  attention  as  possible  from  the  staff. 

There  are  at  present  three  distinct  tendencies  with  reference 
to  this  personnel  service.    One  is  to  place  a  man  of  the  caliber  of 
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the  college  dean  in  charge  of  the  freshmen  and  call  him  "Dean 
of  Freshmen."  Another  is  for  the  dean  of  the  college  to  associate 
with  himself  a  man,  by  training  and  personality  fully  qualified  to 
handle  the  student  personnel  problem  for  the  entire  college  and 
make  him  responsible  for  this  technical  and  personnel  division  of 
the  work  in  the  dean's  office,  the  dean's  office  being  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  registrar's  office.  A  third  tendency  is  for  the  dean 
of  the  college  to  employ  technically  trained  assistants  for  the 
assembling  of  data,  the  conducting  of  tests,  corrective  work,  and 
in  other  ways  supplementing  the  registrar's  office,  and  reserve 
for  himself  the  responsibility  for  acting  as  counselor  to  the  stu- 
dents. Where  the  college  is  not  too  large  this  would  seem  most 
desirable.  A  deanship  for  freshmen  would  seem  undesirable 
because  it  breaks  the  continuity  which  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  four  years.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  personnel 
service  is  a  new  differentiation  of  the  functions  of  the  dean's 
office  just  as  supervision  of  extra  curricula  and  disciplinary  func- 
tions have  been  differentiated  in  recent  years. 

The  logical  sequel  to  the  intelligence  tests  is  what  may  be  called 
"qualifying"  or  *"placement"  examination  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining on  one  hand,  the  quality  and  extent  of  preparation,  and 
on  the  other,  the  natural  capacity  of  the  student  for  the  pursuit  of 
a  given  subject  such  as  Mathematics,  Language,  History,  or  Chem- 
istry. Such  examinations  are  most  valuable  if  conducted  by  the 
respective  departments  concerned  by  devoting  the  first  two  or 
three  periods  of  the  class  to  this  purpose.  We  now  have  satis- 
factory technique  for  making  this  analysis  objective,  impersonal 
and  economic  in  operation.  The  opening  of  the  course  with  such 
an  exercise  also  constitutes  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
introducing  the  student  to  the  type  of  work  required  in  that  sub- 
ject. If  a  little  forethough  is  exercised  in  the  provision  of  differ- 
ent divisions  and  the  coordinating  of  hours,  it  is  easy  to  leave 
room  for  adjustment  within  the  subject  after  the  pre-registra- 
tion  has  already  been  made  by  hours. 


*The  term  "placement"  examination  is  suggested  by  the  group 
of  men  in  Columbia  University  who  are  now  preparing  a  battery 
of  such  examinations. 

For  administrative  reasons  it  might  however  be  better  to 
give  this  placement  examination  a  somewhat  more  generic  form 
and  set  aside  two  days  for  this  purpose  just  before  registration,  or 
even  make  it  a  substitute  for  entrance  tests.  It  might  then  be 
given  in  four  groups,  such  as  Language;  History  and  Social 
Sciences ;  Mathematics  and  Philosophy ;  and  Natural  Sciences. 
In  that  event  is  will  be  necessary  to  stress  more  the  capacity  aspect 
as  distinguished  from  the  informational  aspect  of  the  examination. 
By  employing  the  mental  test  type  of  examination  which  scores 
by  keyed  numbers,  the  results  might  be  tabulated  and  distributed 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  examination  and  be  ready  for  use 
in  the  registration.     On  the  whole,  this  pre-registration  plan  may 
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work  better  in  smaller  institutions  while  the  post-registration  plan 
may  work  better  in  relatively  large  institutions. 

After  such  qualifying  analysis  of  the  student  with  reference 
to  fitness  for  the  pursuit  of  a  certain  subject,  there  should  im- 
mediately be  a  preliminary  sectioning  of  classes  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  progress,  but  this  sectioning  shouM  be  left  flexible  for 
the  progressive  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  showing  in  the  class. 
This  is  essential  for  effective  motivation  of  the  course.  Students, 
who  in  the  qualifying  examination,  show  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  should,  of  course,  be  given  more  advanced  work. 

The  best  students  would  then  gradually  be  sifted  into  sections 
adapted  for  their  needs,  permitting  them  to  make  progress  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  natural  limit  of  their  capacity  for 
successful  achievement.  They  should  be  introduced  early  to  the 
specialists  representing  the  sciences  and  arts  toward  which  they 
incline  and  should,  in  good  sense,  be  given  the  freedom  of  the 
institution  involving  companionship,  opportunity  for  independent 
work,  and  outlooks  for  broad  scholarship. 

Students,  capable  of  doing  junior  college  work  in  a  barely 
passing  way,  would  be  benefitted  by  the  segregation  into  homo- 
geneous classes  in  which  their  instruction  would  be  specific  to 
their  needs  and  capacity  for  profiting. 

Those  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of  incapacity  should  at 
once  be  placed  on  probation.  As  soon  as  delinquency  reports 
come  in,  the  student  should  automatically  be  sent  to  the  per- 
sonnel staff  for  analysis  to  determine  the  reason  for  delinquency ; 
such  as,  inadequate  preparation,  inadequate  natural  capacity,  lack 
of  application,  or  other  maladjustment.  The  diagnosis  by  the  per- 
sonnel service  should  result  in  prompt  adjustment  of  schedule  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  student.  Thus,  ^yhere  the  elimi- 
nation through  the  intelligent  self-information  gained  in  the  high 
school  credentials  or  entrance  examination  had  failed,  elimination 
on  the  basis  of  failure  to  achieve  should  be  speeded  up  so  that 
students  who  cannot  do  freshman  work  may  find  it  out  early  and 
thus  save  their  own  time  and  money  for  other  and  more  profitable 
activities. 

Students  presenting  character  defects  in  terms  of  analyzed 
records  should  be  interviewed  systematically  and  constructively 
by  the  personnel  staff  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  pro- 
gressive evidence  of  their  successful  readjustments  or  continued 
failures.  The  university  must  interest  itself  in  other  forms  of 
character  defects  than  cheating  and  should  make  varied  provisions 
in  the  socialization  of  the  group  for  the  recognition  and  cultiva- 
tion of  character  through  self-expression  in  college  life. 

Thus  we  shall  have  in  the  junior  college,  and  particularly  in 
the  freshman  class,  a  sort  of  socializing  melting  pot  in  which  the 
student,  under  most  favorable  conditions,  discovers  his  natural 
level  of  successful  achievement,  finds  the  best  provision  for  his 
particular  level,  is  encouraged  to  live  at  his  maximum  capacity  for 
achievement,  and  is  praised  and  blamed  fairly  and  intelligently 
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on  the  basis  of  the  relation  of  his  achievement  to  his  capacity  for 
achievement. 

To  furnish  at  this  level  a  natural  and  dignified  stopping  place 
for  those  who  here  reach  their  natural  limits,  ample  practical 
courses  should  be  provided  in  these  years,  as  finishing  courses, 
fitting  the  student  for  commerce,  industry,  civil  service,  social, 
home,  and  other  situations.  These  should  be  two  year  courses 
leading  to  a  certificate.  As  a  deterrent  to  keep  the  more  capable 
students  from  going  into  these  short  courses,  it  should  be  specific- 
ally announced  that  a  student  who  wishes  to  go  from  such  two 
year  courses  into  the  senior  college  will  get  only  one  year  credit 
for  that  short  course  and  will  be  required  to  go  back  and  make  up 
his  fundamental  courses  as  a  foundation  for  a  liberal  education. 
Abundant  means  should  be  provided  through  the  personnel  staff 
for  information  and  guidance  with  reference  to  the  taking  or 
avoiding  of  these  short  courses. 

The  absence  of  practical  courses  in  the  junior  college  is  to-day 
the  most  conspicuous  gap  in  our  educational  system.  The  policy 
of  offering  practical  courses  of  this  kind  in  the  high  school  was 
settled  permanently  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  is  to- 
day no  first-class  high  school  without  them.  Within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  semi-professional  courses  have  found  recognition 
in  the  undergraduate  college,  the  professional  work  being  given 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years ;  and  I  see  no  evidence  of  decline 
in  that  tendency.  But  between  the  high  school  and  the  senior 
college  w'e  have  left  a  gap  of  a  clean-cut  period  of  two  years  in 
which  no  landing  facilities  for  the  practical-minded  student  are 
offered.  This  gross  omission  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  tradi- 
tional feeling  on  the  part  of  academic  men  that,  since  the  four- 
year  course  is  good  for  one  student,  it  is  good  for  another.  This 
I  maintain  is  unsound ;  it  represents  ignorance  of  the  significance 
of  individual  dift'erences.  It  is  due  also  in  part  to  ignorance  and 
misconception  as  to  what  constitutes  a  practical  course  where  well 
organized.  Such  courses  substitute  training  in  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  of  English  at  the  expense  of  foreign  language  ;  train- 
ing in  the  history  of  modern  civilization  and  principles  of  citizen- 
ship at  the  expense  of  ancient  history ;  training  in  accounting  and 
business  law  at  the  expense  of  higher  mathematics ;  training  in 
hygiene,  physical  education,  household  art,  landscape  gardening, 
graphic  art,  and  music  at  the  expense  of  more  remote  so-called 
academic  studies.  Where  these  courses  are  best  adapted  in  pre- 
paration for  entering  upon  home  life,  business,  or  industry,  there 
is  relatively  little  of  the  "trade  work"  offered,  the  course  being 
really  liberal  from  the  point  of  view  of  preparation  for  an  occupa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  preparation  is  for  a  clerical 
job  or  some  specific  service  involving  school  learning,  this  may 
well  be  included  in  the  course.  By  filling  this  gap,  the  State  will 
provide  training  for,  e.  g.,  the  banker,  the  bank  teller,  and  the 
bank  stenographer,  different  in  kind  for  each  of  these  levels,  but 
equal  in  wholesomeness  to  the  individual  and  society. 
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The  presence  of  these  short  courses  would  furnish  a  natural 
outlet  for  students  who  can  most  profitably  go  into  their  vocation 
at  this  level  and  would  therefore  serve  to  elminate  from  the 
senior  college  a  considerable  number  for  whom  the  higher  train- 
ing would  not  be  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ideal  of  a 
liberal  education  would  be  set  off  and  made  attractive,  from  the 
high  school  up  through  the  junior  college,  by  the  recognition  of 
the  scholarship  requirements  and  responsibilities  adapted  to  a 
liberal  education. 

The  principles  I  have  here  suggested  for  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  year  in  the  university  are  adaptable  to  junior  colleges, 
apart  from  the  universities,  whether  extensions  of  the  city  high 
school  or  private  or  endowed  institutions.  However,  the  larger 
the  institution,  the  better  a  plan  of  this  kind  will  operate,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  can  command  a  greater  variety  of  resources 
and  a  better  organization. 

III.  The  senior  college. — By  this  time,  each  student  has  now 
progressively  identified  his  powers  and  limitations  in  natural 
capacity  and  verified  them  through  the  two  years  of  college  work. 
While  the  method  of  differentiation  provided  for  has  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  large  numbers  of  students  at  the  high  school 
and  junior  college  levels,  this  has  been  offset  by  the  process  of 
identification  and  encouragement  of  many  students  who  could 
otherwise  not  have  been  aware  of  their  powers  or  opportunities, 
more  especially  in  the  high  school  period ;  so  that  the  net  result 
in  numbers  would  probably  be  about  the  same  as  under  the  present 
operation.  The  sifting  process  passed  through  up  to  this  stage 
should  therefore  result  in  a  better  motivated  group  and  the  raising 
of  standards  from  our  present  level  in  the  liberal  academic  courses, 
semi-professional  courses,  and  the  professional  courses  upon 
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which  the  students  now  enter.  The  students  who  reach  this  level 
will  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  verify  or  correct  the  prelim- 
inary diagnosis  of  capacity  in  college  work  under  favorable  appren- 
ticeship. The  university  would  have  reliable  and  significant  data 
in  regard  to  the  student's  qualification  for  more  advanced  or 
professional  education.  This  information  should  be  transmitted 
as  credentials  for  those  who  enter  the  professional  or  semi-pro- 
fessional schools,  and  might  then  be  made  the  basis  of  elimination. 
The  medical  school,  e.  g.,  might  define  qualitative  scholarship 
standards  for  admission. 

If  the  student  continues  in  liberal  studies,  he  will  now  be 
under  the  guidance  of  an  adviser  in  the  department  which  repre- 
sents his  major,  and  he  must  then  plan  wisely  either  the  electing 
of  courses  which  will  best  finish  his  higher  education  in  this 
period,  or  lay  broader  foundations  in  preparing  for  graduate  study. 

IV.  The  graduate  college. — We  may  assume  that  at  this  level 
the  student  fairly  understands  himself,  his  needs,  and  opportuni- 
ties, after  having  passed  through  the  six  years  of  this  adjusting 
process.    But.  at  this  stage,  he  must  again  choose  between  a  short 
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and  semi-practical  or  professional  course  and  an  intensive  and 
more  liberal  course  of  training  in  research  and  the  mastery  of 
learning.  Thus  the  first  year  student  may  take  in  considerable 
part  elementary  and  professional  courses  not  leading  to  a  degree, 
or  leading  to  a  professional  degree,  or  he  may  organize  his  work  to- 
ward the  Master's  degree.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  survival  pro- 
cess, the  work  toward  the  doctorate,  the  candidate  should  have 
only  one  choice,  and  that  is  intensive  training  for  the  mastery 
of  the  technique  of  research  and  the  assimilation  of  knowledge  on 
a  larger  scale.  Upon  this  task  they  should  not  enter  without 
reasonable  assurance  of  their  fitness  to  live  and  serve  at  that 
level. 

Summing  up,  then,  the  provisions  of  this  plan  are  (1)  the 
establishing  of  a  system  of  student  analysis  in  the  high  school, 
(2)  the  organization  of  a  technical  personnel  service  in  the  Dean's 
office  for  undergraduates,  (3)  the  organization  of  diagnostic  ex- 
aminations at  the  opening  of  each  freshman  course,  (4)  the  pro- 
gressive segregation  into  sections  on  the  basis  of  ability  and 
willingness  to  work,  and  (5)  provision  for  practical  courses  which 
may  be  completed  at  any  of  the  two-year  levels. 

There  is  nothing  radically  new  in  these  propositions  as  each 
of  the  provisions  recommended  is  now  in  operation  in  some 
institution.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  anticipate  some  objections 
that  will  be  raised.  Among  these  will  be  the  objection  to  the 
extension  of  practical  courses  under  liberal  admission.  My  defense 
is  that  I  ask  only  for  such  provision  as  will  enable  the  student  to  fit 
himself  best  for  citizenship  at  the  level  of  higher  education  which 
he  can  reach.  This  leaves  large  latitude  for  the  the  interpretation 
of  what  is  practical  and  most  valuable  for  citizenship  and  economic 
independence.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  protection  of  the 
institution,  this  provision  will  serve  to  encourage  for  the  liberal 
courses  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  pursue  such  courses  and 
will  therefore  strengthen  higher  education. 

There  will  also  always  be  those  who  object  to  any  form  of 
mventory  of  the  individual.  Such  persons  cannot  be  converted  by 
argument ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  used  to  it.  Personnel 
analysis  has  come  to  stay  in  school  as  well  as  in  industry. 

There  will,  perhaps,  be  some  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  the  personnel  service  into  academic  life.  This  objection  comes 
largely  from  those  who  objected  to  the  introduction  of  deans  and 
may  possibly  take  the  same  course. 

There  are  also  those  who  have  serious  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  attempting  to  get  homogeneous  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction.  To  this  I  can  say  that  a  recent  survey  made  by  the 
Division  of  Educational  Relations  in  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil shows  that  not  one  of  the  colleges  and  universities  that  has 
given  this  method  a  serious  trial  has  given  it  up  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  undesirable. 

The  man  who  fought  to  the  last  ditch  for  the  hard  shell 
education  as  the  only  higher  education  worth  while   is   still   in 
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evidence  and  exclaims,  "What  has  become  of  liberal  education?" 
The  answer  is  it  has  become  more  liberal. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS  OF  STATE 

UNIVERSITIES;   THE  AGENCIES 

DETERMINING  THEM 

By  President  M.  L.  Burton,  University  of  Michigan 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  universities  which  we  have  the 
honor  to  represent  and  consequently  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
States  which  have  created  those  institutions,  the  subject  with 
which  we  are  asked  to  deal  is  one  of  vast  importance.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  generally  conceded  that  the  educational  standards  of  all 
institutions  of  higher  learning  demand  careful  consideration  and 
particularly  those  of  the  State  universities.  Let  us  admit  that 
there  is  occasion  for  genuinely  scientific  efforts  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  educational  endeavor.  Sim- 
ilarly and  no  less  importantly  there  is  need  for  the  speedy  correc- 
tion of  the  false  assumptions  which  prevail  rather  widely  regard- 
ing the  possibilities  of  high  scholastic  standards  in  tax-supported 
institutions.  This  phase  of  the  situation  is  not  new  but  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  growing  importance  in  numbers  of  students  and 
financial  resources  at  least  of  the  type  of  university  represented 
here  today. 

I. 

It  may  prove  helpful,  in  dealing  with  a  subject  so  general,  to 
attempt  brief  definitions  of  the  various  terms  involved.  By  "edu- 
cational" it  will  be  assumed  we  mean  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  actual  work  of  the  university.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  limit 
it  solely  to  the  requirements  imposed  upon  students  either  for 
entrance  or  for  continuance  in  the  university.  Neither  will  it  be 
applied  exclusively  to  the  scientific  and  literary  work  of  the 
members  of  the  faculties.  It  will  include  all  of  these  and  much 
more.  We  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense.  It  deals  with  all  of 
the  agencies  and  influences  which  are  essential  to  true  university 
ideals. 

Likewise,  when  we  speak  of  "standards"  we  are  not  thinking 
merely  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  certain  announced  require- 
ments either  for  admission  or  graduation.  We  shall  have  in  mind 
those  qualities  which  have  always  been  the  marks  of  true  scholars, 
such  as  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  We  are  fully  aware  that  we 
cannot  deal  with  absolute  standards.  They  must  change  with  our 
developing  social  order.  We  cannot  attempt,  therefore,  to  define 
them  or  to  set  down  in  any  formal  or  fixed  way  their  specific 
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content.  Like  all  true  ideals  they  will  never  be  susceptible  of 
complete  realization.  To  be  worthy  aims  they  must  flit  before 
us  ever  receding  as  we  approach  them.  Even  so  they  are  the 
most  potent  influences  in  the  life  of  every  university. 

II. 

In  some  respects,  however,  we  need  only  to  be  aware  of  the 
various  factors  in  our  problem  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  the  agencies 
which  are  determining  our  educational  standards. 

In  keeping  with  the  more  recent  conclusions  of  our  psycho- 
logists undoubtedly  the  native  endowments  of  our  students  are 
highly  important  if  not  controlling  factors  in  all  that  we  are 
attempting  to  accomplish.  I  have  no  particular  defense  for  the 
words  "native  endowments."  I  simply  mean  that  something, 
whatever  it  is  or  whatever  we  name  it,  which  a  student  receives 
from  the  past  and  which  enables  him  to  deal  successfully  and 
quickly  with  the  problems  of  thought.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
argument  upon  this  factor  of  our  problem.  Intelligence  tests  are 
increasingly  valuable. 

A  second  factor  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  environments  of 
the  student.  The  home  and  community  out  of  which  he  comes 
will  influence  seriously  the  character  of  his  mental  work.  For- 
tunately these  agencies  cannot  smother  real  intellectual  capacity. 
If  the  spark  is  there  it  will  continue  to  disturb  the  youth.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  influences  can  easily  fan  the  spark  into  a 
real  flame  and  send  us  a  student  whose  mental  furnishings  and 
outlook  upon  life  augur  well  for  real  intellectual  achievement. 

A  third  factor  in  our  problem  is  the  selective  process  by  means 
of  which  we  secin-e  our  students  and  admit  them  to  our  institu- 
tions. This  subject  has  already  occupied  the  attention  of  this 
group  and  is  only  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
Its  bearings  upon  our  subjects  are,  however,  both  obvious  and 
vital. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  most  immediate  factor  in  our  task  is 
the  university  environment  into  which  the  student  comes.  .  Far 
too  many  critics  of  American  higher  education  seem  to  assume 
that  the  university  is  the  only  factor,  casually  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  student  is  a  very  complex  afifair  with  which  cycles  of 
biological  life,  parents,  home,  schools,  churches,  comminiity,  and 
national  life  have  dealt  or  tampered  for  eighteen  years  before 
he  is  turned  over  to  us.  His  main  outlines  have  already  been 
largelv  determined.  Nevertheless,  we  in  turn  have  our  chance  at 
him  for  good  or  for  ill  during  four  very  formative  and  impression- 
able years.  Later  sections  of  this  paper  will  deal  with  the  forces 
into  which  he  is  now  thrown.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark 
that  the  students,  the  faculties,  and  all  those  activities  and 
agencies  which  go  to  make  up  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
place  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  scholasti- 
work  which  this  student  performs. 
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The  final  factor  to  which  we  alkide  is  the  student  himself.  In 
many  cases  it  is  the  force  which  determines  powerfully  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  others.  We  come  here  to  the  mystery  of  individual- 
ity. The  initiative,  the  spirit,  and  the  purpose  of  the  student  will 
often  overcome  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  and  emerge 
with  intellectual  achievements  of  real  distinction.  The  history  of 
every  university  abounds  in  illustrations  of  this  truth. 

This  mere  recital  of  the  really  determining  factors  in  our  task 
of  establishing  worthy  educational  standards  shows  how  complex 
our  problem  is.  We  shall  not  solve  it  today.  We  can  only  be- 
come a  little  more  aware  of  these  factors,  of  their  relative  im- 
portance and  particularly  of  the  various  forms  which  they  take 
in  the  actual  life  of  the  universities. 


III. 

As  we  proceed  to  this  task,  let  us  think  first  of  the  conditions 
which  are  peculiar  to  State  universities.     I  shall  mention  several. 

1.  When  an  institution  is  tax-supported  it  inevitably  enjoys 
both  the  benefits  and  the  dangers  of  popular  interest.  So  far  as 
its  own  local  constituency  is  concerned  it  has  free  and  unlimited 
publicity.  As  a  rule  this  condition  is  wholesome.  Its  significance 
for  our  present  discussion,  however,  is  plain.  The  taxpayers  send 
their  own  children,  and  rightly  so,  to  the  university.  This  process 
inevitably  exercises  a  highly  selective  influence  upon  prospective 
students.  Moreover,  it  makes  the  opportunities  of  higher  educa- 
tion splendidly  available  for  all  groups  in  the  social  scale.  For- 
tunately, the  forces  of  the  universe  are  on  our  side.  All  of  the 
genius  and  mental  capacity  of  the  race  is  confined  to  no  particular 
group  nor  limited  solely  by  the  economic  resources  of  families  or 
commonwealths.  The  fact  however  that  the  universities  repre- 
sented here  are  tax-supported  does  have  real  bearing  upon  that 
factor  of  our  subject  which  relates  to  native  endowments. 

2.  Again,  these  State  intitutions  enjoy  an  unusual  relation- 
ship to  the  public  high  schools.  In  fact,  both  are  integral  parts  of 
one  educational  system.  Perhaps  we  find  in  this  relationship  the 
most  potent  single  factor  in  our  entrance  situation.  Harmony 
should  and  must  prevail  between  the  high  schools  and  the  State 
university.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  we  find  here  an  agency 
which  is  involved  in  the  determination  of  our  educational  stand- 
ards. 

3.  The  possibility  of  political  interference  is  a  factor  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  and  which  stands  out  more  prominently  in 
the  minds  of  those  associated  with  other  types  of  institutions  than 
it  does  in  our  own.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  while  the 
history  of  State  universities  is  reassuring,  there  have  been  enough 
instances  of  actual  interference  to  occasion  some  concern.  Un- 
doubtedly we  are  dealing  with  an  aspect  of  the  State  university 
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which   is   frequently  cited  as  the  outstanding  weakness  of  the 
system. 

Perhaps  it  must  be  acknowledged  on  both  sides  that  today  this 
fear  is  less  justified  than  ever  before.  It  takes  the  form  of  influ- 
ence and  inference  rather  than  direct  interference  with  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  universities.  No  one  apparently  questions  objec- 
tively the  independence  of  the  State  university.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  tax-supported  universities  have  their  integrity  and  autonomy 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  real 
problem  usually  arises  in  a  purely  practical  way.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  common  sense,  good  judgement,  and  practical  wisdom 
not  to  do  or  insist  upon  certain  things  lest  they  jeopardize  larger 
interests.  There  is  no  actual  interference  with  constituted  rights, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  expect  in  some  quarters  that  decisions 
will  be  personal  rather  than  objective.  A  similar  question,  how- 
ever, may  be  raised  regarding  the  privately  endowed  university. 
Must  it  not  have  some  regard  to  the  wishes  or  idiosyncracies  of  its 
constituents  although  they  never  venture  directly  to  control  or 
even  suggest  policies? 

The  challenging  phase  of  this  aspect  of  our  subject  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Democracy  has  attempted  through  its  own 
agencies,  to  organize  and  conduct  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
It  represents,  relatively  speaking,  a  new  vision  of  mankind.  The 
last  century  has  produced  some  evidence  concerning  the  experi- 
ment which  is  highly  gratifying.  While  we  may  at  times  be  forced 
to  concede  that  the  possibility  of  political  interference  has  affected 
the  educational  standards  of  State  universities  it  must  in  fairness 
be  said  that  the  financial  support  afforded  by  the  States  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  education,  and,  above  all,  with  increas- 
ing rarity  has  there  been  any  tendency  to  interfere  with  issues 
fundamental  to  true  universities,  such  as  appointment  of  profes- 
sors and  freedom  to  teach  the  truth  even  in  fields  around  which 
bitter  controversies  may  be  raging. 

4.  We  come  now  to  the  question  of  size.  The  growth  of 
the  tax-supported  university  in  the  last  three  decades  has  been 
astounding.  The  situation  growing  out  of  the  war  has  emphasized 
it  in  recent  years.  Just  now  there  are  indications  of  a  return  to 
a  more  normal  rate  of  grow^th.  The  relation  between  this  question 
of  growth  and  size  on  the  one  hand  and  our  educational  standards 
on  the  other  has  some  interesting  aspects. 

We  are  coming  to  see  that  quality  and  quantity  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive  possibilities  in  higher  education  any  more  than  they 
are  in  naval  or  military  establishments.  The  British  navy  has 
maintained  high  standards  because  of  its  largeness.  At  any  rate 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  some  show  of  reasonableness  that  excel- 
lence does  not  inhere  in  size  per  se.  Many  small  institutions  are 
doing  excellent  work.  Many  others  are  seriously  handicapped  by 
inadequate  resources  and  are  doing  very  mediocre  work.  It  is 
true  that  during  periods  of  rapid  growth  the  State  universities 
have  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  neglecting  the  individual  student. 
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That  situation  has  been,  or  is  being,  rapidly  corrected  and  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  possibiHty  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional standards  just  because  of  our  size.  It  ensures  wide  educa- 
tional experimentation,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  meeting" 
the  needs  of  differing  groups  of  students  within  a  given  course. 

5.  As  a  final  condition  peculiar  to  the  State  university  we 
must  allude  to  the  sound  and  permanently  established  principle  of 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Some  have  assumed  that  this 
principle  must  inevitably  result  in  "godless"  institutions.  That  this 
assumption  has  entered  into  the  judgments  of  many  discriminat- 
ing parents  when  choosing  a  college  or  university  for  their  children 
no  one  can  successfully  question.  Undoubtedly  character  is  pri- 
mary in  life.  No  form  of  institution  can  serve  well  in  a  democracy 
which  fails  to  reckon  with  the  issues  of  life  and  to  develop  sound 
dependable  character.  But  does  the  principle  of  separation  of 
Church  and  State  mean  this  ?  Our  forefathers  had  no  intention  of 
creating  a  godless  or  irreligious  or  even  non-religious  public  school 
system.  Religion  of  a  very  vital  type  prevails  in  State  universities. 
The  representatives  of  organized  religion  are  close  at  hand.  The 
breadth  of  view,  the  cosmopolitan  spirit,  the  grip  of  real  work  to 
be  done,  the  appeal  of  world  wide  interest  are  there.  Narrowness 
and  bigotry,  excessive  individualism  and  morbid  self-introspection 
are  swept  away  in  the  main  currents  of  a  life  whose  interests  are  as 
broad  as  mankind. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions  peculiar  to  the  tax-supported 
university  our  discussion  of  educational  standards  and  the  agencies 
which  determine  them  becomes  more  specific.  We  understand 
more  readily  the  relationship  of  our  subject  to  the  essential  factors 
which  control  our  standards  and  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  to  a 
discussion  of  the  conditions  which  are  common  to  all  universities, 
whether  tax-supported  or  privately  endowed,  and  bear  even  more 
pertinently  upon  the  real  issues  under  discussion.- 

IV. 

The  primary  fact  about  a  university  is  not  the  origin  of  its 
financial  support.  Whether  universities  are  organized  by  groups  of 
individuals  known  as  corporations  or  by  peoples  known  as  States 
they  endeavor  to  perform  certain  high  functions.  Privately  en- 
dowed and  tax-supported  universities  have  much  more  in  common 
than  is  sometimes  recognized.  Their  difi'erences  are  insignificant 
compared  with  their  likenesses.  All  American  universities  today 
face  conditions  which  bear  very  importantly  upon  their  educational 
standards. 

1.  The  most  potent  single  factor  is  the  scale  of  values  which 
prevails  in  general  in  American  life.  Perhaps  this  point  should  be 
put  last  rather  than  first.  But  it  underlies  and  permeates  our 
whole  situation.  Nor  is  a  purely  pessimistic  point  of  view  justifi- 
able. America  has  real  idealism.  In  spite  of  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
.she  does  believe  in  education.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  base 
ingratitude  for  us  not  to  reorganize  this  meaning  in  the  millions  of 
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appropriations  by  State  legislatures  and  the  huge  contributions 
of  private  donors  for  higher  education.  Individuals  and  nations 
must  be  judged  at  their  best,  not  at  their  worst.  And  yet,  speaking 
for  our  nation  as  a  whole,  the  primacy  of  the  mind  is  not  generally 
recognized.  Its  relationship  to  personal  success  may  be  stressed 
even  unduly.  Youth  may  be  taught  that  knowledge  is  power,  but 
it  is  immediately  translated  into  terms  of  personal  achievement. 
The  bearings  of  the  things  of  the  mind,  the  power  of  ideas,  upon 
citizenship,  particularly  under  our  form  of  government,  the  fact 
that  "human  progress  is  largely  mental  progress,"  that  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  three  centuries  have  been  due  mainly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  a  few  minds,  and  that  capacity  for  thought  is  a 
sine  qua  non  for  the  meeting  of  the  issues  now  before  mankind 
larely  penetrates  the  imagination  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Simi- 
larly, we  might  speak  of  America's  attitude  to  art.  amusement  or 
leisure,  arriving  at  equally  disconcerting  conclusions.  The 
use  that  we  make  of  our  money  as  a  people  (1  do  not  speak  of 
government  expenditures),  is  possibly  the  most  illuminating 
comment  upon  our  standards  of  values.  The  millions  of  dollars 
spent  annually  in  each  of  our  States  for  luxuries  are  almost 
astounding  and  unbelievable.  The  real  outstanding  achievement 
of  America  in  our  day  is  to  be  found  in  business.  It  is  the  dazzling 
success  of  our  generation.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  to  disparage  it 
but  merely  to  cite  a  fact.  So  long  as  all  of  these  things  are  true  we 
shall  have  profound  difficulties  in  setting  up  the  educational  stand- 
ards which  we  feel  are  adequate.  We  cannot  lift  ourselves  by  our 
own  bootstraps.  We  cannot  exist  apart  from  our  background. 
We  would  not  if  we  could.  We  have  solemn  obligations  to  our 
respective  States.  When,  in  American  hotels  and  shops,  the  youth 
of  our  day  actually  discovers  that  the  unquestioned  ideal  of 
America  deals  with  intellectual  values,  then  our  tasks  will  be 
easier.  When  political  life  and  the  press  reflect  unqualified  appre- 
ciation of  scholarship,  art,  and  letters  we  will  find  less  need  for 
discussion  of  education  standards.  When  our  youth  grow  up 
unconsciously  believing,  because  of  the  spirit  of  our  nation,  that 
to  be  a  university  professor,  an  artist,  or  a  poet  is  among  the 
highest  honors  of  life  then  our  educational  standards  will  have 
potency. 

2.  A  second  condition  common  to  all  universities  with  which 
we  must  reckon  is  reflected  in  student  standards.  We  must  frankly 
recognize  the  situation  of  the  student.  Like  every  normal  indivi- 
dual he  must  have  real  respect  for  the  judgment  of  his  own  col- 
leagues. He  is  highly  sensitive  to  student  opinion.  Now  student 
opinion  is  the  autocrat  of  the  campus.  It  decrees  that  the  student 
who  studies  is  queer!  It  embodies  this  truth  in  a  very  telling 
epithet.  It  calls  the  serious  student  a  "high-brow"!  No  man 
wants  to  be  in  bad  form  and  so  he  shifts  his  main  interest,  if  a 
shift  is  necessary,  to  student  activities.  By  the  use  of  the  term 
"liigh  brow"  our  students  doubtless  accomplish  more  than  they 
intend.     They  are  quite  right  in  disparaging  the  "grind"  or  the 
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"commercialist,"  but  they  have  set  in  operation  forces  which  cut 
straight  across  the  main  business  and  purposes  of  a  university. 
Real  distinction  goes  to  the  one  who  achieves  success  in  student 
activities.  Our  real  problem  is  not  to  limit  campus  recognition 
to  scholarship  but  to  extend  the  dignity  now  accorded  to  the 
athlete  and  sim.ilar  personages  to  the  man  or  woman  who  demon- 
strates his  capacity  for  the  real  business  of  a  universit}-.  The 
social  status  of  the  student  who  achieves  intellectual  distinction 
is  not  assured.  Without  correction  just  at  this  joint  there  is  little 
hope  for  truer  educational  standards.  In  student  attitudes  we  deal 
with  an  agency  which  determines  powerfully  the  educational 
standards  of  our  universities.  If  once  we  could  find  or  at  least 
express  vividly  an  adequate  motive  for  the  liberal  arts  student 
such  as  we  see  in  operation  in  professional  schools  our  task  would 
be  simplified. 

3.  American  universities  have  made  the  serious  mistake,  until 
recently  at  least,  of  failing  to  provide  for  the  individual  differences 
of  students.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  larger  schools  may 
come  into  their  own.  With  large  classes  it  becomes  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  group  students  according  to  their  capacities.  The  moment 
this  n^ethod  is  follov/ed  larger  results  are  possible.  Some  students 
are  never  interested  or  thoroughly  aroused  until  all  their  energies 
are  called  into  action.  When  a  student  discovers  himself  placed 
in  a  group  doing  five  times  as  much  work  as  another  group  in 
the  same  course  and  apparently  working  no  harder  he  gets  a  new 
angle  of  vision  on  work.  He  is  headed  straight  toward  a  new 
appreciation  of  his  abilities  and  responsibilities.  He  is  in  the 
making  as  a  citizen.  His  interest  is  quickened  because  he  sees 
stretching  ahead  new  and  wider  areas  of  accomplishment.  He  is 
led  speedily  into  new  regions  of  knowledge — that  is,  new  to  him. 
Best  of  all,  he  sees  that  college  is  not  merely  a  continuation  of  high 
school.  He  is  on  the  way  to  acquiring  a  new  understanding  of  his 
universe  and  a  new  sense  of  his  own  capacities. 

This  recognition  of  the  exceptional  or  gifted  student  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  proper  progress  of  the  average  or  dull  student. 
As  far  as  possible  our  aim  nmst  be  to  make  it  possible  for  every 
student,  without  hindrance  to  others,  to  use  fully  and  completely 
all  of  the  abilities  with  which  he  is  equipped. 

4.  The  fourth  condition  to  which  we  refer  is  reflected  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  organization  of  the  curricula  of  under-gradu- 
ate  work.  At  heart,  the  evil  is  the  failure  to  make  obvious  to 
students  the  unity  of  knowledge.  The  problem  is  far  too  large 
to  receive  adequate  treatment  in  a  brief  paper. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  students  have  not  de- 
veloped serious  intellectual  interests  or  have  not  been  prompted  to 
independent  thought  and  study.  They  have  suffered  from  the 
excessive  and  artificial  departmentalization  of  knowledge.  Few 
of  them  come  to  understand  that  all  courses  of  study,  all  subjects, 
all  departments,  are  dealing  only  with  varying  aspects  of  one  great 
reality.     Students  suppose  they  have  to  master  courses,  not  sub- 
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jects,  and  are  expected  to  secure  degrees,  not  a  comprehension 
of  that  something  which  gives  meaning  to  all  that  is. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  endeavoring  in  the  organization 
of  our  curricula  to  correct  the  evils  of  scattering  and  smattering. 
We  have  aimed  to  correct  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  elective 
principle  by  group  systems  with  majors  and  minors  and  survey 
courses  and  the  like.  Our  principles  have  become  quite  clear. 
We  want  continuity,  correlation,  and  concentration  without  an 
undue  amount  of  distribution.  More  recently  by  honor  systems, 
particularly  in  the  senior  college,  we  have  aimed  to  recognize  real 
intellectual  purpose  and  to  guard  liberal  education.  Extremely 
interesting  developments  in  this  respect  are  now  in  progress  at 
Columbia,  Smith,  and  elsewhere.  The  general  final  examination 
at  Harvard  fosters  the  same  ideal. 

Only  as  we  correct  the  evils  born  of  the  elective  principle 
shall  we  be  able  to  elevate  our  educational  standards.  Our  aim 
must  not  be  limited  to  mechanical  devices  for  organizing  curricula 
or  conducting  examinations,  important  as  they  are.  We  must 
have  teachers  who  daily  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  education 
is  an  active  spiritual  affair  which  actually  affects  a  student's  inner 
life.  It  must  make  him  a  difi'erent  being,  improving  his  taste  for 
truth,  deepening  his  appreciation  of  beauty,  enhancing  his  love  of 
the  good.  When  this  is  done,  when  knowledge  is  seen  as  a  unity, 
students  will  study  and  think  and  write.  They  will  find  as  much 
joy  in  honest  discussion  and  debate  in  which  they  establish  their 
judgments  of  the  world  and  life  as  they  do  now  in  more  primitive 
activities. 

5.  Finally,  we  come  to  a  condition  in  American  universities 
which  grows  out  of  the  situation  just  discussed.  There  is  a  curious 
dearth  of  intellectual  comradeship.  This  fact  is  quite  obvious 
among  students.  Their  courses  of  study  are  so  diverse  that  they 
have  no  common  intellectual  background.  In  earlier  days  every 
freshman  studied  the  same  subjects  as  every  other  freshman. 
They  had  common  experiences.  It  was  easier  then  for  students  to 
discuss  intellectual  problems.  Now  in  our  large  universities  their 
common  knowledge  is  limited  to  athletics  an  dsimilar  interests 
and  consequently  there  is  a  serious  loss  of  intellectual  compan- 
ionship. 

Similarly  there  is  too  little  natural  fellowship  between  profes- 
sors and  student.  It  is  a  mighty  stimulus  to  a  man  when  a  scholar 
of  repute  makes  it  evident  that  he  has  respect  for  the  mental 
qualities  of  a  student.  If  by  some  method  a  real  student  could  be 
made  to  feel  that  even  as  a  novitiate  he  is  received  into  the  com- 
radeship of  his  masters  it  would  affect  in  very  real  ways  our  edu- 
cational accomplishments. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  fitting  to  suggest  that  the  administra- 
tion of  a  university  has  innumerable  opportunities  to  help  elevate 
educational  standards.  In  general  assemblies  and  convocations 
points  of  view  can  be  driven  home  which  will  actually  aft'ect  the 
standards  of  students  work  in  every  laboratory  and  classroom. 
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The  morale  of  the  institution  can  be  used  as  a  powerful  factor  in 
building  educational  standards  of  real  worth.  The  spirit  of  the 
entire  university  in  a  measure  is  dependent  upon  those  who  as 
administrators  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution. 
Our  educational  standards  and  the  agencies  which  determine  them 
should  occupy  the  chief  place  in  our  interest  in  spite  of  the  urgency 
of  more  pressing  affairs. 


EFFECTIVENESS   OF  NEW  TYPES   OF   COURSE 

EXAMINATIONS 

Opening   Statement   By   Dr.   Edward   Lee   Thorndike, 
Columbia  University 

I  have  used  examinations  of  the  general  type  of  the  samples 
you  have  seen  for  about  a  dozen  years  in  my  own  classes  in 
psychology.  I  had  then  no  time  to  study  their  value  in  detail,  but 
the  general  impression  was  that  they  had  everything  in  their 
lavor  with  two  exceptions.  It  took  much  time  to  prepare  them; 
and  they  did  not  seem  to  give  sufficient  scope  to  a  student's 
general  organization  of  his  knowledge  and  power,  or  ability  to 
carry  on  and  present  an  elaborate,  integrated  argument.  So  we 
commonly  added  certain  general  questions  to  which  the  student 
gave  about  a  third  of  his  time. 

The  first  objection  is  now  being  rapidly  nullified  by  the  heroic 
labors  of  men  who  are  preparing  these  examinations  for  us.  The 
second  is  being  weakened  by  the  ingenuity  of  men  who  are  devising 
tasks  which  are  convenient  and  objective  in  scoring,  and  also  do 
require  a  large  measure  of  organization  of  knowledge  and  directed 
consecutive  thinking.  A  task  where  the  student  puts  ten  items 
in  order  of  importance,  or  pairs  off  a  dozen  principles  and  a 
dozen  illustrations,  or  points  out  three  errors  of  data  or  fallacies 
of  argument  in  each  of  four  or  five  paragraphs,  may,  if  well 
planned,  be  a  better  test  of  continuity  and  organization  than  all 
save  the  cleverest  quarter  of  general  questions  in  response  to  which 
the  student  writes  little  essays. 

Mr.  Wood  has  noted  that  the  objectivity — the  freedom  from 
the  personal  equation  of  the  examiner  and  scorer — of  the  new 
examinations  enables  us  to  compare  the  results  obtained  in  any 
places,  at  any  times,  by  any  methods,  with  any  other  results.  We 
have  even  more  ambitious  hopes.  The  motive  which  has  led 
to  these  newer  educational  tests  and  scales  was  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  search  for  better  instruments  for  grading,  promo- 
tion, and  graduation  of  students,  but  the  search  for  the  right  way 
to  get  true  measures  of  human  abilities  and  achievements  with 
little  or  no  thought  of  practical  utilities  and  conveniences. 
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Scientific  students  of  education  sought  to  measure  changes 
in  a  pupil's  power  to  read  EngHsh  or  understand  history  as 
definitely  and  reliably  as  we  measure  changes  in  his  height  or 
weight.  This  means  that  they  sought  to  determine  equal  units 
of  these  abilities  and  find  their  zero  points.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  first  educational  scale  devised  was  not  that  it 
greatly  reduced  the  personal  equation,  but  that  it  tried  to  provide 
measures  such  that  4  meant  twice  as  far  from  zero  or  "just  not 
any"  of  the  achievement  in  question  as  2  did;  that  6  was  just 
as  far  above  4  as  4  was  above  2,  and  meant  three  times  as  much 
of  the  achievement  in  question  as  2  did. 

If  these  genuine  measures  of  ability  and  achievement,  com- 
parable to  our  measures  of  time,  space,  and  mass  are  discovered, 
it  will  become  as  foolish  to  measure  a  student's  progress  by  Prof. 
Jones'  A's,  B's,  and  C's  as  to  measure  his  stature  by  Prof.  Smith's 
thumb.  The  best  argument  for  the  newer  type  of  examinations 
is  that  they  are  stations  on  the  road  to  genuine  measures. 


THE  NEW  TYPE  CONTENT  EXAMINATION 
By  Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood 

The  New  Type  course  examinations  dififer  far  more  from  the 
traditional  examinations  in  regard  to  fundamental  principles  than 
in  regard  to  external  appearance.  The  starting  point  of  a  new 
type  test  in  a  course  is  the  formulation  of  a  relatively  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  basis  of  grading  in  that  course.  In  the  past  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  principle  of  definition  in  educa- 
tional measurement.  The  basis  of  grading  which  have  been  used 
by  individual  teachers  have  varied  from  the  personal  liking  of  the 
teacher  for  the  individual  student  to  the  reaction  of  students  to 
very  absurd  and  irrelevant  puzzles  called  examinations.  Some 
teachers  base  their  m.arks  upon  their  personal  opinion  of  the  moral 
status  of  the  student;  others  upon  their  personal  opinion  of  the 
relative  efi^ort  put  forth  by  the  student ;  others  assign  grades  as 
means  of  compensating  for  native  stupidity  or  accidental  handi- 
caps or  as  means  of  punishing  laziness  or  lack  of  discipline ;  others 
upon  their  estimate  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  student.  Thus 
a  grade  of  A  in  first  year  French  very  frequently  is  an  index 
of  one  or  more  of  a  half  dozen  traits  which  are  largely  irrelevant 
to  achievement  in  first  year  French.  Now  the  new  type  test  not 
only  begins  with  a  relatively  exact  and  detailed  definition  of  that 
which  it  purports  to  measure,  but  it  holds  to  that  definition  rigidly. 
A  new  type  examination  in  French  gives  an  index  of  achievement 
in  French,  and  not  an  index  of  the  elTort  put  forth  by  the  student, 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  student,  of  his  moral  worth,  of  his  person- 
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ality,  etc.,  except  as  these  have  entered  effectively  into  the  actual 
achievement  of  the  student  in  the  course.  The  basis  of  grading 
then,  is  actual  achievement  in  the  course,  achievement  being  de- 
fined as  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  think  in  the  material  of  the 
course.  It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  the  policy  of  having  teachers  make  personal  or  moral 
judgments  on  their  students.  On  the  contrary  it  would  be  quite 
valuable  if  teachers  were  everywhere  required  to  make  estimates 
of  the  eft'ort,  intelligence,  politeness,  or  general  personality  of  their 
students.  But  a  grade  in  plane  geometry  should  be  an  index  of 
achievement  in  geometry  and  not  a  measure  of  the  student's 
politeness ;  it  is  undoubtedly  worth  while  to  rate  students  as  to 
politeness,  but  let  us  not  call  such  ratings  measures  of  geometry. 

2.  The  second  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  new  type 
course  examination  is  objectivity  of  scoring.  Many  of  the  types 
of  questions  used  are  perfectly  objective  and  may  be  scored  me- 
chanically by  clerks  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  course  at  all. 
Those  types  of  questions  which,  like  the  Completion  type,  require 
the  exercise  of  some  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  scorer  are  cast 
in  such  small  units  and  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  conditions 
of  objectivity  are  attained  practically  completely  so  far  as  the 
total  score  on  20  or  30  minutes  of  such  work  is  concerned.  The 
correlation  between  two  readers'  independent  results  on  a  comple- 
tion test  consisting  of  24  sentences  was  found  to  be  above  0.98. 
This  may  be  compared  with  the  correlation  between  two  readings 
of  ordinary  examinations,  which  has  never  exceeded  0.70,  and 
has  usually  been  found  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.60  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 

3.  The  third  characteristic  most  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
brief  paper  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  new  type  tests.  The 
new  type  questions  are  highly  efficient ;  no  time  is  wasted  in 
activities  and  considerations  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing a  defined  function,  ability  or  trait.  In  the  traditional  college 
examination  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  allotted  to  measure- 
ment is  taken  up  in  the  undoubtedly  valuable  but  wholly  irrelev- 
ant task  of  writing  from  ten  to  forty  pages  of  manuscript.  The 
necessity  of  expressing  every  idea  or  train  of  thought  through 
the  sole  medium  of  English  prose  is  a  restriction  and  a  distrac- 
tion which  is  frequently  decisive  as  to  passing  or  failing.  In  the 
new  type  tests  the  problems  are  presented  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  answers  can  be  indicated  unambiguously  in  an  instant,  thus 
saving  nearly  all  the  examination  period  for  unhampered  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  brevity  of  the  recording  process 
in  the  new  tests  does  not  involve  any  reduction  in  the  quality  of 
thinking  required  for  correct  solutions.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  marked  increase  not  only  in  quality,  but  also  in  quantity. 
Sweeping  and  empty  generalizations,  by  which  astute  students 
have  often  deceived  their  teachers  in  the  past,  are  of  no  avail  in 
the  new  type  tests.  In  the  new  type  test  the  successful  student 
must  make  a  very  large  number  of  correct  fact-bound  judgments 
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in  a  great  variety  of  specific  problems  from  every  part  of  the 
material  of  the  course  in  which  he  is  being  examined. 

4.  A  fourth  characteristic  which  follows  from  the  three  pre- 
ceding is  a  degree  of  reliability  hitherto  unachieved  by  any  other 
form  of  test.  The  case  may  be  stated  briefly:  the  highest  reliabil- 
ity coefficient  ever  attained  by  the  old  type  examinations  which 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  experts  in  the  field  of  measurement 
has  not  exceeded  0.70,  and  the  average  of  such  coefficients  would 
in  all  probability  be  near  0.60  than  0.70.  The  reliability  coeffi- 
cients obtained  with  the  new  type  content  examinations  have 
ranged  from  0.80  to  0.95,  with  an  average  not  less  than  0.85. 

The  importance  of  this  high  reliability  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  significance  certainly  as  great,  and  in 
all  probability  greater  than,  that  of  the  traditional  examinations. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  measures  which  are  highly  reliable 
in  the  sense  of  being  consistent  measures  of  the  same  thing.  Meas- 
ures of  height  or  weight  are  highly  reliable,  but  have  little  or  no 
significence  as  indices  of  achievement  in,  say,  geometry,  French, 
zoology,  or  physics.  The  new  type  tests  in  these  subject-matters 
correlate  just  as  highly  with  the  traditional  measures  as  the 
reliability  of  the  latter  allows ;  and  every  improvement  in  the  relia- 
bility of  the  traditional  measures  results  in  a  higher  index  of 
significance  for  the  new  type  test.  This  indicates  that  the  new 
type  test  not  only  measures  the  thing  that  teachers  have  tried 
to  measure  with  the  old  devices,  but  that  it  measures  that  thing 
more  completely  and  with  higher  reliability. 

In  addition  to  these  crucial  advantages,  the  new  type  content 
examination  is  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  in  administra- 
tion. The  cost  of  printing  or  mimeographing  is  more  than  ofifset 
by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  scoring  in  absolute  units  of  time ; 
and  when  we  count  in  the  greater  accuracy  and  significance  of 
the  grades,  and  the  setting  free  of  teachers  and  administrative 
officers  for  higher  academic  services,  the  advantage  of  the  new 
type  test  becomes  so  great  that  its  use  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  seems  almost  a  moral  duty  from  which  no  conservative 
argument  admits  an  honorable  escape.  During  the  session  1921- 
'22  the  new  type  test  saved  the  stafif  in  Contemporary  Civilization 
in  Columbia  College  at  least  800  hours  of  drudgery,  with  vastly 
more  accurate,  reliable  and  significant  results  as  shown  by  experi- 
mentally derived  data. 

The  objective  and  comprehensive  examination  opens  up  ways 
of  attacking  very  important  and  pressing  administrative  and  in- 
structional problems  in  higher  education  for  which  the  traditional 
examinations  afforded  no  possibility  of  solution.  The  equaliza- 
tion of  standards  between  various  sections  in  the  same  college 
course  is  one  of  the  most  immediate  and  direct  results  of  the 
use  of  the  nev/  type  tests  in  Columbia  College.  Instructors  are 
now  able  to  learn  how  well  the  classes  learn  the  various  parts 
and  systems  of  ideas  in  their  courses,  and  can  recognize  and 
redistribute  instructional  emphasis  in  accordance  with  such  find- 
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ings,  Since  the  intelligence  test  makes  it  possible  to  secure 
groups  of  equal  initial  ability,  and  the  new  type  content  tests 
make  it  possible  to  measure  the  results  of  instruction  with  hitherto 
unequalled  reliability,  the  way  is  opened  for  valid  experimentation 
with  every  phase  of  the  collegiate  instructional  problem.  Instruc- 
tors, teaching  methods,  text  books,  and  subject  matters  can  now 
be  put  to  the  test  in  a  significant  and  fair  manner.  The  accurate 
measurement  of  achievement  of  a  specific  sort  in  a  specific  subject- 
matter  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  laying  a  solid  foundation 
for  educational  and  vocational  advice.  Such  specific  measure- 
ments, coupled  with  the  establishment  of  objective  standards  in 
each  college  for  the  fundamental  undergraduate  studies,  can  make 
difi'erential  admission  and  scientific  placement  of  entering  stu- 
dents an  accomplished  fact.  Educational  placement  examinations 
of  this  type  for  the  fundamental  undergraduate  subject-matters 
have  been  under  construction  during  the  past  year  for  use  in 
Columbia  College.  To  be  able  to  tell  each  entering  student  just 
at  what  point  he  can  most  advantageously  begin  his  college  work 
in  each  subject  will  save  a  great  deal  of  wasteful  over-learning 
and  disastrous  under-learning  for  all  students,  and  will  con- 
centrate our  instructional  resources  upon  the  points  which  will 
yield  the  maximum  return  in  terms  of  real  education.  Intensive 
research  along  some  of  these  lines  is  being  carried  out  in  a  few 
colleges,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  describe  at  this  point. 
Since,  however,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  mainly  to  describe 
the  new  type  examination,  we  refrain  from  that  pleasant  digres- 
sion and  present  for  your  perusal  sample  copies  of  four  different 
new-type  final  examinations  which  have  actually  been  used  in 
Columbia  College  with  success  as  attested  by  the  following  opin- 
ions of  instructors  who  at  first  were  either  skeptical  or  emphatic- 
ally antagonistic  toward  the  new  forms  of  questions  used  in  these 
tests. 

"When  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we  should  employ 
a  modified  'psychological  test'  for  examining  students  in  our 
regular  college  courses  I  was  interested  but  far  from  sure 
of  the  usefulness  of  such  a  test  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
a  true  estimate  of  a  student's  accomplishment  in  a  given 
course.  My  experience  with  it  has  thus  far  been  too  brief 
to  warrant  a  categorical  statement,  but  all  the  evidence  (and 
of  this  I  am  reasonably  convinced)  seems  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  much  the  most  accurate  method  of  test- 
ing students'  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  we  have  yet  dis- 
covered. It  does  not,  however,  hi  my  judgment,  test  suffi- 
ciently the  student's  power  of  accurate  and  cogent  expres- 
sion, and  his  ability  to  organize  his  material.  I  should  there- 
fore feel  that  in  an  examination  adequate  time  should  always 
be  given  for  at  least  one  or  two  questions  of  the  essay 
type." 

A.  P.  E. 
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"If  the  questions  are  well  chosen  and  well  stated,  then- 
this  kind  of  examination  undoubtedly  makes  for  more  accu- 
rate grading  since  the  instructor  is  obliged  to  focus  his  at- 
tention again  and  again  on  specific  points.  The  inaccuracies 
due  to  grading  on  the  basis  of  general  impression  made 
by  an  extended  composition  are  eliminated.  The  pedagogical 
value  of  these  examinations  lies  first  in  the  fact  that  a  very 
wide  field  of  information  can  be  covered  in  the  same  amount 
of  time,  and  still  more  in  the  fact  that  the  student  must 
make  his  ideas  on  definite  questions  clear  and  distinct.  The 
only  disadvantage  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view  is  that 
the  student  receives  no  practice  in  expounding  his  views  at 
length ;  but  the  quality  of  exposition  made  possible  for  the 
average  student  within  an  examination  period  is  not  high 
enough  to  make  this  consideration  very  serious." 

H.  L.  F. 

"The  chief  points  in  favor  of  the  New  Examination 
seem  to  be : 

(a)  Complete  objectivity  in  marking,  making  the  mark- 
ing of  examiners  identical,  and  insuring  uniformity  no  mat- 
ter how  long  or  how  numerous  the  marking  sessions.  De- 
spite the  scope  of  the  paper,  no  longer  time  is  required  in 
marking. 

(b)  Both  specific  information  and  ability  to  make  judg- 
ment involving  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  course  are  tested. 

(c)  Thoroughness — information  or  judgment  called  for 
is  specific  in  all  cases,  making  vague  generalizing  impossible. 

(d)  Comprehensiveness — no  student  can  complain  that 
the  examiner  hit  upon  his  weak  points  only.  The  entire 
range  of  the  course  is  covered. 

(e)  Reliability — the  above  features  make  one  more  con- 
fident that  a  just  estimate  of  the  student's  achievement  is 
made  then  heretofore." 

A.   G.   D. 

"Many  of  us  feel  that  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
survey  course  such  as  Contemporary  Civilization  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  develop  easy  and  facile  repetition  of 
generalizations  transmitted  through  texts  without  the  stu- 
dent's seeing  the  facts  behind  on  which  these  generalizations 
depend.  This  new  type  examination  has  the  pedagogical 
advantage  that  it  discourages  this  sort  of  preparation  and 
expression  by  the  students.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  ask- 
ing for  judgments  based  on  specific  significant  facts.  In  the 
old  or  essay-type  examination  this  type  of  testing  could  be 
obtained  only  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  facts,  and  running 
the  risk  of  being  unfair,  because  of  the  inadequate  sampling 
of  the  semester's  work." 

R.  D.  L. 
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1.  It  supplements  the  problem  test  in  a  very  desirable  way. 
.2.  It  enables  the  quiz  to  cover  more  ground  than  the  ordinary 
type  covers. 

3.  It  is  more  interesting  and  more  stimulating  to  the  average 

student. 

4.  It  can  be  graded  much  more  quickly  and  uniformly. 

5.  It  can  be  made  as  difficult  as  one  desires. 

6.  Used  with  the  problem  test  it  is  more  thorough  than 

problems  alone,  or  problems  with  the  usual  questions." 

H.  W.  F. 
"I  have  tried  out  the  objective  comprehensive  form  of 
examination  with  my  two  classes  in  general  biology  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  results.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
twenty-five  years  that  I  have  taught  this  subject  I  feel  that 
I  can  look  a  mediocre  student  in  the  face  and  tell  him  with 
confidence  that  his  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  inadequate." 

G.  N.  C. 
"The  New  Examination  as  tried  for  the  first  time  in 
Economics  has  greatly  surpassed  my  expectation." 

E.  E.  A. 


THE   ADVISORY    SYSTEM   FOR    STUDENTS 
By  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark 

It  is  not  unanimously  agreed,  I  believe,  that  an  advisory  system 
-of  any  sort  for  the  undergraduate  in  college  is  either  desirable 
or  in  the  end  helpful.  There  are  still  those  who  think  that  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  a  young  fellow  entering  college  is  to  let 
him  alone — to  allow  him  to  choose  his  studies  and  his  friends  and 
to  form  his  habits  as  he  pleases,  and  if  he  chooses  wrongly,  why 
let  him  pay  the  penalty.  Experience  is  still  as  always,  a  most 
excellent  teacher.  Perhaps  these  advocates  of  absolute  freedom 
for  the  under-graduate  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  apply  their 
theories  in  the  extreme  at  least  to  young  women  in  college,  but 
the  men  they  feel,  may  very  well  be  allowed  to  steer  their  own 
craft,  and  if  it  goes  upon  the  rock  the  result  is  compensated  for  by 
the  added  self-reliance  and  wisdom  of  those  who  directed  and 
unadvised  succeed  in  making  harbor  in  safety. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  a  prominent  citizen,  a  law  maker 
in  a  neighboring  state  and  himself  a  man  of  academic  experience, 
argue  that  the  authorities  of  a  state  university  at  least  had  no 
business  to  meddle  with  the  private  life  of  an  undergraduate. 
What  he  did  when  he  was  away  from  the  campus  was  not  the 
concern  of  the  college  authorities.  If  he  were  a  gambler,  or  a 
bootlegger,  or  a  libertine  or  even  a  thief,  these  were  matters  which 
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concerned  the  civil  authorities  who  were  under  obligation  to  take 
action  if  the  derelications  were  brought  to  their  attention,  but  the 
man's  character,  his  moral  conduct  had  no  connection  with  his 
academic  training  or  standing,  it  was  argued.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  college  to  teach  the  man  economics,  or  history,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  sewing  if  he  pleased,  but  it  had  no  right,  if  his  studies 
were  being  carried  satisfactorily,  to  interfere  with  his  private 
life  or  to  discipline  him  for  what  miight  appear  to  be  undesirable 
or  immoral  conduct. 

If  the  colleges  may  legitimately  have  no  official  part  in  the 
development  of  undergraduate  character,  if  their  sole  function,  as 
is  held  by  some,  is  to  give  information,  to  present  academic 
theories,  then  the  necessity  for  an  advisory  system  is  very  much 
lessened,  for  the  things  about  which  the  undergraduate  needs 
advice  are  more  frequently  than  otherwise  quite  divorced  from 
any  direct  connection  with  his  study  schedule.  But  I  believe  that 
those  who  think  the  student  should  be  allowed  to  drift  are 
wrong. 

But  even  in  connection  with  the  college  curriculum,  which 
not  infrequently  has  now  grown  into  a  complicated  and  esoteric 
puzzle,  the  student  may  well  seek  advice.  The  intricacies  of  pre- 
requisites, prescriptions,  open  electives,  and  group  requirements 
are  often  quite  sufficient,  if  he  is  undirected,  to  cause  a  serious 
collision  on  his  onward  progress. 

Such  advice  as  I  have  just  referred  to  has  often  been  given, 
especially  in  the  smaller  institution,  by  the  President.  In  my  own 
college  days  in  a  state  university  when  the  attendance  was  still 
small,  the  president  arranged  the  study  schedule  of  every  student, 
advised  with  him  as  to  the  specific  subjects  he  should  carry,  and 
wrote  out  and  approved  his  study  list  with  his  own  hand.  It  is 
true  that  at  this  time  the  curricula  of  the  institution  were  pretty 
generally  prescribed,.so  that  the  subject  of  electives  did  not  require 
much  attention,  but  whatever  advice  or  suggestion  was  given  the 
President  offered. 

Such  a  method  of  giving  advice  at  the  present  time  is  obvi- 
ously impossible.  The  president  of  even  a  small  institution  now 
has  other  duties  more  absorbing  and  more  complicated  than  giving 
advice  to  freshmen.  He  is  concerned  pretty  largely  with  the  pub- 
lic;  he  must  get  the  money  necessary  to  run  the  institution;  his 
administrative  duties  occupy  all  of  his  time,  so  that  he  has  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  contact  with  the  individual.  If  the  under- 
graduate gets  advice,  it  must  be  from  some  other  source  than  the 
president. 

The  majority  of  college  officers  are  now  agreed,  I  believe, 
that  any  institution  conserves  its  product  and  saves  a  larger  per- 
centage from  the  junk  heap  by  some  system  or  other  of  advice  or 
supervision,  whereby  the  freshman  may  be  started  right  or,  if  dur- 
ing his  first  year  or  later  he  gets  upon  the  wrong  track,  turned 
back  into  it.  The  fact  that  some  college  o^ncer  knows  about  him 
and  is  interested  in  him  has  saved  many  a  student  from  discourage- 
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ment,  and  acted  as  a  restraining  influence  when  the  man  might 
otherwise  have  gone  upon  the  rocks.  The  giving  of  advice  to 
undergraduates  is  now  ordinarily  accomphshed  by  one  of  two 
methods  which  I  shall  presently  explain. 

Whatever  method  is  employed  it  will  be  likely  to  fail  of 
eflPect  if  it  is  managed  mechanically.  The  undergraduate  is  not 
ordinarily  eager  for  advice,  and  if  it  is  forced  upon  him  or  given 
to  him  unasked  he  usually  values  it  lightly  and  seldom  follows  it. 
The  student  who  is  summoned  to  the  office  of  a  college  officer  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  official  printed  notice,  usually  feels  about 
as  receptive  as  does  the  young  American  who  is  being  led  to  the 
wood  shed  by  father  in  order  that  some  domestic  trouble  or  other 
may  be  settled  by  hand. 

The  young  fellow  whom  I  call  to  my  office,  unless  in  the  call 
I  make  some  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  call,  generally  comes 
prepared  to  resist  what  I  may  say  and  to  present  an  adequate 
explanation  of  anything  I  may  allege.  He  is  distinctly  on  the 
defensive. 

"Well,  did  you  want  to  see  me?"  he  asks,  and  he  asks  it  in 
such  a  tone  as  to  make  it  quite  evident  that  whatever  the  matter  is 
he  would  like  to  get  it  over  with  as  soon  and  as  painlessly  as 
possible.  I  think  I  have  told  the  story  before  of  the  under- 
graduate summoned  to  my  office  for  some  neglect  of  duty — 

"Do  you  want  to  see  me?"  I  asked  as  he  seated  himself  before 
me. 

"No,  I  don't  want  to,"  was  his  reply,  "but  I  guess  I  have  to." 

It  is  the  boy  who  knowing  there  is  a  source  from  which  he  can 
get  advice  and  direction,  and  who  goes  to  it  willingly  of  his  own 
initiative  and  when  the  spirit  moves  him  to  do  so,  who  profits  by 
it. 

There  have  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  two  advisory  systems,  one 
or  another  of  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  our  educational 
institutions.  The  first  of  these  involves  the  partitioning  out  of  a 
limited  number  of  the  members  of  the  freshman  class  as  soon  as 
they  are  registered,  to  various  members  of  the  faculty  with  the 
hope  that  the  older  man  will  be  able  to  develop  a  friendly  and 
human  relationship  with  the  student  and  so  may  be  able  to  get  at 
his  inner  life  and  to  influence  him  not  wholly  and  in  fact  not 
largely  in  regard  to  strictly  academic  things,  but  in  regard  to  his 
tastes,  his  ideals,  his  character.  The  number  assigned  to  each  in- 
structor is  not  usually  large  and  seldom  exceeds  ten.  The  relation- 
ship anticipated  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  a  disciplinary  one — 
in  fact  quite  the  contrary — but  it  is  hoped  by  it  to  be  able  to 
develop  a  helpful,  social,  and  friendly  relationship. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  results  of  such  a  system  have  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  been  disappointing.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
Instructors  are  not  often  chosen  even  in  the  small  college,  much 
less  so  in  the  large  university,  because  of  their  capacity  for  close 
personal  friendships,  nor  for  their  willingness  or  fitness  to  be  the 
social  and  moral  guides  of  the  undergraduate,  but  rather  for  their 
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ability  and  training  along  certain  educational  lines  and  their  skill 
to  make  investigations  or  to  give  instructions  in  these.  The  num- 
ber of  instructors  in  any  faculty  who  are  especially  fitted  to  do 
this  advisory  work  is  as  small  as  the  number  who  show  skill  in 
administrative  work,  and  every  college  president  realizes,  to  his 
discomfort  sometimes,  how  small  this  number  is. 

The  man  who  successfully  gives  advice  to  the  undergraduate 
will  find  that  the  work  makes  tremendous  inroads  upon  his  time, 
and  that  he  is  left  little  leisure  either  for  study  or  for  recreation. 
He  will  need  to  be  a  very  unselfish  man  and  one  not  looking  too 
eagerly  for  promotion,  if  he  succeeds  in  this  sort  of  work,  for 
promotion  is  gained  in  these  days  largely  through  exceptional 
teaching  power  and  through  the  ability  successfully  to  prosecute 
research,  and  the  position  of  advisor  to  students  is  pretty  likely 
to  be  incompatible  with  these  two  lines  of  work.  The  instructor, 
then,  generally  fights  shy  of  the  job. 

The  system  too  frequently  strikes  the  student  as  mechanical. 
He  is  assigned  to  someone  whom  he  does  not  know  and  for  whom, 
when  he  has  seen  him,  he  may  not  care  and  to  whom  he  must  go 
for  advice,  for  consolation,  for  the  baring  of  his  secret  troubles 
and  his  secret  ambitions.  Usually  he  does  not  do  it.  The  very 
fact  that  the  system  virtually  says  to  him,  "Here  is  the  man  with 
whom  you  are  to  become  most  intimate  while  you  are  in  college, 
and  of  whom  you  are  to  make  your  closest  and  best  known  friend," 
causes  him  to  shut  up  tighter  than  he  was  before.  If  he  needs 
advice  he  would  like  to  choose  the  man  who  is  to  give  it  to  him, 
even  if  his  choice  is  not  always  a  wise  one. 

In  my  own  institution  this  system  has  been  quite  thoroughly 
tried  in  one  of  the  colleges  over  a  period  of  a  half  dozen  years 
or  more,  and  has  been  finally  abandoned.  While  starting  with 
the  idea  that  the  relationship  to  be  developed  between  the  student 
and  the  instructor  should  only  in  very  small  degree  concern  itself 
with  "hours,"  "study  schedules,"  and  "group  requirements,"  ulti- 
mately the  advice  became  pretty  mechanical  and  the  student  and 
the  instructor  most  frequently  met  only  at  registration  time  or 
when  some  curriculum  problem  had  to  be  solved. 

I  myself  acted  as  such  an  advisor  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
invited  my  freshmen  to  my  house,  I  had  them  in  to  dinner,  I  even 
took  them  occasionally  to  a  show  or  to  an  athletic  contest,  or 
tried  to  do  so,  but  in  the  main  I  got  on  badly.  A  few  responded 
pleasantly  to  my  attempts  to  form  a  more  intimate  personal  rela- 
tionship, but  I  could  see  that  the  most  of  them  wondered  what  I 
was  driving  at.  They  were  sure  that  there  was  some  hidden  and 
sinister  motive  beneath  all  this  apparent  philanthropy  and  friend- 
ship, and  they  determined  not  to  be  caught.  Most  of  those  we 
entertained  at  dinner — and  the  meals  were  good — never  came 
back.    They  could  never  quite  forget  my  official  relationship. 

It  will  at  once  be  said  that  success  would  have  come  more 
readily  in  this  connection  to  a  younger  man  or  to  one  perhaps 
whose  official  position  was  not  so  awe-inspiring  as  my  own.    Per- 
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flaps;  but  those  other  instructors,  younger  and  less  experienced 
in  the  handling  of  the  undergraduate  than  I,  have  told  me  of 
their  difficulties  and  I  am  not  convinced  that  they  got  on  any 
better  than  I  did.  The  wife  of  one  of  these  related  to  me  once 
that  she  had  invited  her  husband's  ten  advisees  to  dinner.  Half 
of  the  men  did  not  acknowledge  her  note  of  invitation — through 
ignorance  or  neglect  perhaps — and  two  of  the  men  who  accepted 
did  not  come.    And  yet  she  was  a  very  charming  woman. 

One  other  difficulty  which  my  friends  on  the  faculty  found — 
though  I  myself  did  not  do  so,  for  I  am  in  my  office  all  day  long 
was  in  the  matter  of  office  hours.  When  the  student  w^anted 
advice  he  could  not  always  find  his  advisor.  With  the  under- 
graduate a  critical  matter  will  not  wait.  If  the  door  is  not  opened 
when  he  knocks,  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to  come  back  again.  I 
have  calls  now  before  breakfast,  and  I  have  had  them  after  mid- 
night. When  the  need  arises  the  student  wants  immediate  advice. 
If  one  is  to  be  a  good  advisor  he  must  be  available  at  almost  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The  unfitness  of  some  of  the  men 
chosen  to  give  advice  was  another  factor  which  weighed  heavily 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  system.  Only  the  occasional  man  will 
perform  such  a  task  satisfactorily.  The  others  will  do  it  me- 
chanically, unsympathetically,  and  unenthusiastically,  and  when 
it  is  thus  performed  it  might  better  not  be  done  at  all. 

The  second  method  of  advising  the  undergraduate  centers  the 
work  in  one  office  or  has  in  each  college  an  Assistant  Dean,  for 
instance,  whose  chief  business  if  not  his  sole  business  is  to  ofifer 
advice  and  to  give  supervision  to  those  who  need  it  or  to  those 
who  want  it.  It  is  such  a  position  as  this  that  a  Dean  of  Men 
holds.  The  success  of  such  an  advisory  system  wnll  depend  upon 
several  factors.  It  ought  to  be  complete  enough  so  that  any 
young  fellow  who  has  something  which  troubles  him  should  not 
find  it  necessary  to  go  far  or  to  wait  long  before  getting  the 
advice  he  seeks.  When  one  sees  upon  an  office  door  "Office 
hours  from  11:00  to  11:30  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,"  one  can 
tell  at  a  glance  that  not  much  advice  is  likely  to  emanate  from  that 
source.  Any  advisory  system  should  be  so  organized  that  the 
office  hours  are  adequate  to  take  care  of  those  who  come  daily, 
and  so  that  no  one  should  ordinarily  have  to  wait  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  to  have  an  audience.  The  availability  of  the 
advice  is  paramount. 

The  President  of  one  of  our  middle  western  universities  said 
to  me  last  year  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  man  the  office  of  Dean 
of  Men  in  his  institution  as  he  would  do  any  other  department. 
He  already  had  three  men  giving  part  time  or  all  their  time  to 
the  work,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  add  as  many  men  as  were 
necessary  to  do  the  work  that  should  be  done. 

Tradition  counts  for  a  great  deal.  Students  go  to  an  advisor 
as  we  ordinarily  go  to  a  physician,  because  of  his  reputation, 
because  of  what  our  friends  say  of  his  judgment,  his  fairness  and 
■his  insight  into  human  nature.     No  good  advisory  system  can  be 
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built  up  within  a  few  months ;  it  takes  years  to  do  it,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  worthy  traditions  there  are  about  the  system 
and  whoever  is  in  charge  of  it,  the  more  surely  the  new  student, 
homesick,  or  confused,  or  troubled,  will  seek  it  out  for  advice. 

Whoever  is  in  charge  of  such  a  system  must  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  fairness.  An  undergraduate  will  stand  a  good  deal  with- 
out complaint  if  he  has  the  feeling  that  he  is  getting  a  square 
deal.  He  must  be  sure,  however,  that  his  case  will  be  heard  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  advisor  must  be  approachable.  He  must,  of  course,  be 
dignified  enough  to  command  respect,  but  he  must  be  friendly 
and  gracious  enough  to  attract  even  the  shyest  and  most  self- 
conscious  freshman. 

A  successful  advisor  must  be  young,  or  if  not,  he  should 
have  retained  the  youthful  view  point  and  must  be  able  to  sympa- 
thize w'ith  young  people  and  to  understand  them.  Most  of  us 
who  are  past  twenty-five  years  of  age  are  said  almost  completely 
to  have  forgotten  every  adolescent  experience  we  may  have  had. 
When  this  is  true  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  youth  and  youthful 
desires  and  we  are  scarcely  competent  to  give  the  advice  that 
young  men  most  need. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  advisory  system  as  I  have  just 
suggested  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  more  permanent.  The  fresh- 
man of  last  year  knows  where  to  direct  the  incoming  freshman 
to  go  when  he  is  needing  advice.  Traditions  are  more  readily 
developed.  I  may  give  an  illustration  from  my  own  experience, 
of  what  I  mean  by  this.  Fifteen  years  or  more  ago  when  organ- 
izations about  our  campus  were  much  less  numerous  than  at  the 
present  time  the  custom  developed  among  them,  for  what  reason 
I  do  not  know,  of  inviting  me  to  dinner.  I  am  sure  I  never  made 
the  suggestion  though  I  was  glad  thus  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  so  many  men  so  intimately  and  of  having  a  chance  to 
talk  to  them.  Now  that  our  organizations  are  increased  many 
times  over  the  custom  still  obtains,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  group 
of  men  upon  our  campus,  and  there  are  scores  of  them,  which 
does  not  at  some  time  during  the  scholastic  year  invite  me  to 
dinner.  It  has  been  the  one  thing  more  than  anything  else  which 
has  kept  me  in  touch  with  a  rapidly  increasing  student  body, 
and  has  given  me  uncounted  opportunities  to  reach  and  to  advise 
the  individual  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  had,  and  which 
the  isolated  advisor  could  never  hope  to  have.  So  long  as  my 
digestion  holds  out  I  shall  be  all  right. 

Such  a  system  is  more  centralized.  The  office  becomes  the 
recognized  place  to  refer  certain  matters  or  to  send  certain  people, 
or  to  settle  certain  undergraduate  difficulties.  If  there  is  an  under- 
graduate accident,  if  some  student  is  seriously  ill,  or  suddenly 
dies,  there  is  no  confusion  or  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  any 
undergraduate  as  to  whom  to  go  to  for  advice.  Such  an  office  may 
become  a  tradition  in  itself,  and  as  it  does  its  value  is  proportion- 
ately increased. 
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The  success  of  such  a  system  depends  pretty  largely  upon  the 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  it.  He  must  be  sympathetic,  he  must 
be  unselfish,  he  must  be  willing  to  sacritice  everything  else  to 
his  one  job.  He  can  have  no  limited  office  hours.  It  should  be 
possible  to  reach  him  at  any  time  and  upon  any  subject.  It  is 
unbelieveable  the  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  such  an  advisor 
will  be  asked  to  give  advice.  My  own  experience  is  in  one  way 
and  another  only  the  experience  of  every  other  similar  officer  in 
the  various  colleges. 

Today  I  advised  a  young  junior  to  get  married.  He  can 
afford  it;  he  is  twenty-six  years  old;  and  the  young  woman  con- 
cerned is  quite  alone  in  the  world.  I  showed  a  freshman  how 
to  raise  his  grade  in  rhetoric.  He  spells  badly ;  his  sentences  are 
choppy  and  disconnected ;  he  has  no  unity.  I  persuaded  a  sopho- 
more to  stay  in  college.  He  has  a  chance  to  get  a  fairly  well 
paying  job;  he  cannot  quite  see  the  application  of  the  subjects  he 
is  studying  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life ;  he  finds  some  of  his 
work  uninteresting.  I  induced  a  fourth  man  to  get  more  sleep, 
knowing  that  if  he  did  so  his  work  would  improve  and  his 
attitude  toward  the  irritating  things  of  every  day  life  would  be 
more  cheerful.  I  straightened  out  a  difficulty  between  a  fresh- 
man and  his  folks.  I  persuaded  another  that  perhaps  there  is  a 
God.  I  pointed  out  to  various  fellows  that  regular  class  attend- 
ance is  not  likely  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  good  scholastic 
attainments.  I  saw  a  hundred  people  during  the  day  perhaps,  each 
with  his  own  particular  trouble  and  each  feeling  that  the  solution 
of  it  was  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world. 

The  weakness  of  such  a  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
taken  seriously  enough.  It  is  being  introduced  into  a  very  large 
percentage  of  our  institutions,  but  in  most  of  them  it  is  rather 
being  played  with.  Time  enough  is  not  being  given  to  it.  The 
man  in  charge  has  too  many  other  duties,  and  too  many  other 
obligations  to  get  far  as  an  advisor.  In  many  cases  he  teaches 
almost  as  many  classes  as  he  did  before  he  was  assigned  to  his 
duties  as  advisor.  He  has  inadequate  office  equipment  and 
inadequate  assistance.  He  can  be  seen  only  a  limited  number 
of  hours  a  day.  If  the  work  is  worth  while,  it  should  be  magnified. 
The  administration  should  be  willing  to  give  it  as  much  attention 
and  to  spend  as  much  money  upon  its  maintenance  as  is  done 
for  any  other  department.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  President 
in  my  own  institution  has  been  willing  to  do  this,  and  if  the  work 
is  not  successful,  it  is  not  his  fault. 

Unity  of  administration,  centralization  of  the  work  being 
done,  and  an  organization  adequate  to  take  care  of  all  interests, 
will  I  feel  sure  help  to  conserve  scholarship,  will  improve  the 
social  and  moral  conditions  of  our  colleges,  and  will  reduce  the 
number  of  intellectual  and  moral  failures  of  which  in  our  colleges 
there  are  too  many.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done  along  the 
line  of  advising  students  than  we  have  yet  dreamed  of. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  IN 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

By  Leonard  V,  Koos 

The  writer  of  this  paper  desires  to  express  regret  at  the  outset 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  compress  in  any  satisfactory  way 
within  the  hmits  of  a  paper,  the  reading  of  which  should  not 
extend  beyond  forty  or  forty-five  minutes,  the  results  of  an 
investigation  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  under  subventions  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
of  New  York  City  and  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  In 
making  this  statement  he  has  no  desire  to  complain  of  restrictions 
placed  by  officers  of  the  association  upon  the  time  allotment  for 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  as  this  is  as  long  as  good  sense  will 
warrant.  The  difficulties  would  be  almost  as  insurmountable  if 
one  or  two  or  three  hours  had  been  assigned,  since  they  are  the 
difficulties  of  condensing  into  brief  space  the  materials  of  a 
report  which  seems  likely  now  to  run  beyond  six  hundred  printed 
pages.  The  best  that  one  may  hope  to  accomplish  in  such  a  situa- 
tion is  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  lines  of  inquiry  undertaken  and  in 
a  superficial  manner  the  character  of  the  stratum  of  fact  under- 
lying the  chief  conclusions  of  the  whole  report. 

The  dominant  features  of  the  outline  of  procedure  in  the 
investigation  have  been,  first,  ascertaining  the  aspirations  enter- 
tained for  this  new  unit  by  its  friends  and,  second,  subjecting 
these  claims  or  aspirations  to  as  careful  scrunity  as  possible  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  extent  of  their  validity.  While  this 
second  and  major  portion  of  the  project  has  been  going  forward, 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  proper  means  to  be  employed 
to  achieve  such  of  these  claims  as  turn  out  to  be  justifiable.  It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  project  has  included  a  wide 
variety  of  types  of  inquiry.  Among  these  are  visits  to  sixty- 
five  junior  colleges  and  a  number  of  other  higher  institutions 
entailing  more  than  twenty  thousand  miles  of  travel,  and  research 
of  statistical  and  historical  character  and  stenographic  labors 
extending  through  more  than  twelve  thousand  hours  not  including 
the  cooperation  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  teachers,  students, 
and  others  who  supplied  information  assembled  for  the  study. 


The  aspirations  or  claims  for  the  junior  college  referred  to 
were,  after  careful  scrunity,  reduced  to  a  total  of  approximately  a 
score  and  these  in  turn  were  distributed  to  five  groups,  only  the 
first  two  of  which  can  come  in  for  any  attention  here.  There  are 
(1)  the  aspirations  affecting  particularly  the  two  school  years 
under  consideration  and  (2)  the  anticipated  effects  of  the  junior- 
college  development  upon  the  organization  of  our  school  system. 
The  most  common  claim  in  the  first  group — and,  in  fact,  in  all 
groups — touches  the  offering  of  "two  years  of  work  acceptable  to 
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colleges  and  universities."  This  claim  requires  consideration  in 
two  main  aspects,  the  offering  of  work  equivalent  to  that  available 
to  students  during  the  first  two  years  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
and  of  work  equivalent  to  that  required  during  freshman  and 
sophomore  college  years  of  students  in  professional  or  pre-pro- 
fessional  curricula.  The  investigation  induces  the  conviction  that 
this  function  can  be  performed  in  both  its  aspects  in  strong  junior 
colleges.  One  portion  of  the  canvass  of  this  point  was  a  tabula- 
tion of  all  work  offered  in  a  large  number  of  junior  colleges  and  a 
subsequent  inquiry  at  the  time  of  visitation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  courses  listed  exceeded  those  actually  going  forward  during 
the  year.  A  comparison  of  tabulations  of  work  offered  to  and 
taken  by  students  during  their  first  two  years  in  standard  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  gave  assurance  on  the  former  of  the  two  aspects. 

Inquiry  into  the  second  aspect  was  more  difficult.  It  required 
a  tabulation  of  all  the  work  prescribed  in  a  large  number  of  uni- 
versities and  other  polytechnic  institutions  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  in  preprofessional  curricula  for  law.  medi- 
cine, dentistry  (also  the  one-year  predental  curriculum),  busi- 
ness, education,  etc.,  and  in  professional  curricula  beginning  in 
the  first  college  years,  like  those  in  engineering,  agriculture,  fores- 
try, home  economics,  etc.  The  lists  of  materials  prescribed  were 
then  checked  against  the  data  on  current  junior-college  offerings, 
the  conclusion  being  that,  except  in  a  few  lines  involving  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  total  enrollment  in  higher  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  e.  g.,  mining,  forestry,  and  pharmacy,  a 
proper  development  of  a  system  of  strong  junior  colleges  will 
make  it  possible  to  take  care  of  the  curricular  needs  for  two  years 
of  those  who  contemplate  entrance  upon  professional  careers. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  or  even  most  junior-college  curricula 
ar^  at  present  administered  so  as  to  cover  the  first  two  years  of 
college  work  in  preparation  for  any  profession  in  any  higher 
institution  of  the  country.  The  judgment  is  based  upon  averages 
of  the  requirements  in  the  universities  and  other  polytechnic 
schools  and  upon  the  offerings  in  a  considerable  number  of  junior 
colleges.  But  the  present  situation  gives  assurance  that  steps  in 
the  direction  of  standardization  of  professional  and  preprofes- 
sional curricula  and  toward  the  systematic  development  of  strong 
junior  colleges  will  make  the  claim  generally  and  readily  achiev- 
able. 

Some  idea  of  the  acceptability  of  the  work  taken  in  junior 
colleges  as  preparation  for  subsequent  work  in  higher  institutions 
may  be  gained  from  the  results  of  a  study  made  involving  a  com- 
parison of  average  grades  earaed  in  standard  universities  and 
colleges  by  junior-college  graduates  with  those  earned  by  a  group 
of  students  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  who  had  achieved 
the  right  to  full  junior  standing  in  the  senior  college  as  evidenced 
by  numbers  of  hours  and  honor  points  to  their  credit  on  the  reg- 
istrars' books.  Data  of  the  former  sort  are  difficult  to  assemble, 
as  they  require  the  cooperation  of  junior-college  officers  and  re- 
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cording  officers  in  the  universities  and  colleges  attended  by  junior- 
college  graduates.  By  persistence,  however,  materials  dependable 
for  comparison  were  finally  assembled  concerning  almost  a  hun- 
dred such  graduates  who  had  been  granted  by  universities  and 
colleges  sixty  or  more  (seldom  more)  semester  hours  of  credit 
for  work  done  in  the  junior  colleges  attended.  As  marking  sys- 
tems differ  widely,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  careful  statistical 
procedure  in  ascertaining  the  averages,  equating  marks  assigned 
and  weighting  courses  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  credit  car- 
ried. The  median  mark  earned  by  eighty-two  junior-college 
graduates  during  the  first  year  of  subsequent  attendance  in  fifteen 
standard  universities  was  80.3  and  of  ninety-five  junior  college 
graduates  (the  former  group  and  thirteen  others,  the  total  from 
nineteen  different  junior  colleges)  was  80.6,  whereas  the  median 
mark  of  about  the  same  number  of  students  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  meeting  the  conditions  of  advancement  to  the  senior 
college  was  79.8.  These  medians  are  nearly  identical,  any  super- 
iority being  with  the  junior-college  graduates.  The  distribution 
of  average  grades  shows  a  slightly  larger  percentage  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  students  than  for  the 
junior-college  graduates,  but  not  enough  to  bring  the  median 
of  the  former  up  to  that  of  the  latter.  While  this  is  an  inade- 
quate measure  of  the  efficiency  of  junior-college  graduates,  its 
results  are  not  without  significance. 

But  the  realization  of  this  aspiration  of  providing  two  years 
of  work  acceptable  to  higher  institutions  is  likely  to  seem  less 
problematic  to  many  than  two  others  frequently  entertained  by 
leaders  in  close  touch  with  the  junior-college  movement,  viz., 
the  completion  or  "rounding  out"  of  the  education  of  those  not 
going  on  and  the  provision  of  occupational  training  to  be  com- 
.pleted  during  junior-college  years.  Those  who  entertain  these 
aspirations  would  be  inclined  to  take  exception  to  the  definition 
by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  in  which  they  decide  that  it  "is  an  institu- 
tion covering  the  first  two  years  of  standard  college  course," 
especially  if  the  expression  "standard  college  course"  refers  to 
current  requirements  in  four-year  colleges.  Their  objection  would 
be  based  upon  a  belief  that  the  required  work  characteristic  of  the 
first  two  years  of  our  four-year  college  is  not  well  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  general  or  liberal  training  of  those  not  going  on 
and  not  at  all  their  need  of  occupational  training. 

It  is  not  out  of  place,  in  discussing  the  need  for  giving  culminal 
liberal  or  occupational  training  in  the  college  years  under  consid- 
eration, to  refer  to  the  large  extent  of  elimination  from  standard 
higher  institutions  before  the  opening  of  the  third  year  and  earlier. 
A  study  of  retention  of  individual  students  in  a  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  middle  west  shows  that  the  colleges 
hold  percentages  ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty  into  the  third  year, 
the  average  being  at  about  half  the  total.  While  the  retention  is 
somewhat  better  for  universities,  the  record  is  not  one  in  which 
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we  can  take  pride.  If  all  the  causes  of  this  exodus  could  be 
ascertained  they  would  be  found  to  be  several  in  number,  but 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  influential  is  the  discouragement  of 
the  student  who  is  not  able  to  meet  the  standards  of  work  as  now 
administered.  Elimination  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  sorts 
on  this  account  seems  to  be  particularly  large  in  extent  from  state 
universities  since  these  institutions,  with  their  responsibilities  to 
the  commonwealth  and  their  relationship  to  public-school  systems, 
can  not  exercise  selection  for  admission  to  the  same  extent  as 
can  some  of  the  universities  on  private  foundations.  Not  being 
privileged  to  exercise  selection  at  the  point  of  entrance,  these 
state  universities  cull  the  more  rigorously  afterwards. 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  a  more  definite  quantitative  form  the 
degree  of  relationship  of  the  level  of  mentality  to  success  or  fail- 
ure in  a  public  higher  institution  the  writer  made  a  study  of  the 
relationship  between  Army  Alpha  test  scores  of  a  large  group 
of  students  enrolling  as  freshmen  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
in  a  mid-western  university  and  length  of  stay  in  the  institution, 
and  credits  and  average  marks  earned  while  there.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study  the  students  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
probable  error  distances  to  a  low  group  including  seventeen  per 
cent  of  these  students,  a  middle  group  including  71.5  per  cent,  and 
a  high  group  including  11.6  per  cent.  The  score  limits  of  each 
group  were  61-102,  103-157.  and  158-196.  Although  the  facts 
as  to  length  of  stay  and  credits  earned  are  significant  from  the 
present  standpoint,  in  order  to  economize  time  reference  will  be 
made  here  only  to  the  average  marks  and  their  bearing  on  the 
possibility  of  upward  progress  in  the  institution.  It  should  be 
said  in  anticipation  that  the  basis  of  advancement  from  the  junior 
to  the  senior  college  in  this  liberal  arts  unit  is  the  earning  of 
marks  bringing  a  number  of  honor-points  equal  to  the  number 
of  credits  earned,  honor  points  being  given  as  follows :  one  honor 
point  for  each  hour  of  credit  carrying  the  mark  of  C  in  a  six- 
step  marking  system ;  two  honor  points  for  the  mark  of  B,  three 
for  A,  and,  none  for  marks  below  C.  The  most  astonishing  dis- 
coveries of  the  study  are  the  facts  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  all 
students  of  the  low  group  and  more  than  half  of  the  great  middle 
group  earned  average  marks  below  the  honor-point  level.  This 
was  during  as  much  of  a  three-year  period  as  these  students  re- 
mained in  attendance,  which  in  some  instances  was  the  full 
period,  in  others  less  than  a  year,  and  in  still  others  between  these 
limits.  It  is  manifest  from  these  facts  that,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, there  is  no  apparent  desire  to  encourage  the  student 
in  the  lower  portions  of  the  mental  distribution  to  continue  his 
attendance  into  the  upper  levels  of  training. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  right  of  such  students  to 
complete  college  and  university  curricula  four  to_  eight  years  in 
length  such  large-scale  elimination  is  not  entirely  without  justifica- 
tion. There  are  many  who  would  be  willing  to  come  forward 
to  champion  it  on  the  ground  that  most  of  those  eliminated  should 
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not  attempt  work  on  the  higher  professional  and  advanced  acade- 
mic levels.  Moreover,  it  is  too  apparent  that  the  hope  and  tradi- 
tion of  scholarship  on  these  higher  levels  is  not  likely  soon, 
if  ever,  to  give  way,  and  we  may  with  assurance  anticipate  that 
college  and  university  faculties  will  persist  in  discouraging  the 
mediocre  from  continuance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  in 
the  right  of  American  youth  to  some  kind  of  opportunity  in 
higher  education,  which  is  a  part  of  our  conception  of  a  demo- 
cratic school  system,  is,  if  anything,  even  more  unlikely  to  give 
way.  Unless  we  have  the  change  in  organization  foreshadowed 
by  the  junior-college  movement,  the  rising  tide  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  destined  to  accentuate  the  present  unsatisfactory  situation. 
There  will  thus  be  even  larger  proportions  of  young  people  than 
at  present  receiving  portions  of  truncated  curricula,  e.  g.,  loose 
ends  of  elementary  foreign  language  and  supra-arithmetical 
mathematics  prescribed  as  preliininary  to  further  education  to 
which  the  students  eliminated  do  not  attain.  There  will  be  an 
even  larger  proportionate  amount  of  that  demoralization  which 
we  know  ensues  from  ruthless  disruptions  of  life-plans.  If  the 
youth  thus  eliminated  were  devoid  of  ability,  we  should  have 
cause  for  objecting  to  reorganization,  but  not  one  of  the  students 
in  the  study  referred  to  here  dropped  as  low  as  the  median  of 
the  literate  white  army  draft  in  the  Alpha  test.  Because  the 
interests  of  such  students  are  bound  to  be  better  conserved  in  an 
educational  unit  in  which  these  years  of  work  under  consideration 
are  terminal,  rather  than  beginning  and  preliminary,  the  general 
establishment  of  junior  colleges  will  do  much  to  solve  a  most 
perplexing  problem.  It  will  also  make  it  possible  for  larger  pro- 
portions of  these  and  other  students  to  secure  at  least  this  much  of 
what  is  now  regarded  as  higher  education. 

As  the  culminal  training  on  the  junior-college  level  for  those 
not  going  on  contended  for  by  the  friends  of  the  new  unit  is 
both  general  or  liberal  and  occupational,  a  word  should  be  said 
concerning  the  problem  of  providing  the  latter.  Some  of  our 
schools  have  already  come  to  recognize  the  need  for  training  for 
occupations  preparation  for  which  is  concluded  during  the  present 
secondary-school  period,  e.  g.,  for  such  occupations  as  stenogra- 
phy, bookkeeping,  some  industrial  lines,  etc.  These  may  be  ap- 
propriately designed  as  being  on  the  trade  level.  We  have  done 
even  more  in  the  way  of  providing  preparation  for  occupations 
the  period  of  training  for  which  is  not  completed  in  less  than  four 
to  eight  years  beyond  the  high  school.  These  occupations  we 
designate  as  being  on  the  professional  level.  But  we  have  done 
relatively  nothing  to  recognize  the  zone  between  these  two  limits 
in  which  may  be  grouped  what  it  is  appropriate  to  term  semi- 
professions.  Of  course,  there  are  pharmacy  and  elementary- 
school  teaching,  but  we  are  endeavoring  to  elevate  both  of  these 
to  the  professional  level.  Other  occasional  lines  may  be  named» 
such  as  nursing,  which  is  uncertain  as  to  its  place,  but  hovers  near 
the  semi-professional  level.     Both   from   the  standpoint   of  the 
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individual  who  seeks  self-realization  and  of  a  society  which  could 
profit  by  the  services  to  be  performed,  the  location  of  such 
semi-professions  appears  to  be  desirable  and  essential.  The  great 
problem  is  how  to  find  them  and  how  to  provide  in  junior-college 
years  the  training  for  participation. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  with  the  present  retarded  state 
of  development  of  training  for  trades  there  would  be  any  marked 
progress  toward  the  location  and  training  for  semi-professions. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  visits  made  to  junior  colleges 
discover  very  few  of  these  institutions  essaying  anything  of  the 
sort.  A  iew,  however,  are  sensing  the  need  and  have  made  the 
start.  An  earnest  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  locate  semi-pro- 
fessions and  a  consciousness  of  the  need  of  providing  training 
for  them  was  included  in  this  investigation.  The  results,  which 
can  not  be  reported  here,  while  not  wholly  gratifying,  augur  the 
feasibility  of  accomplishing  something  really  constructive  in  the 
future.  The  likelihood  of  such  a  development  in  our  standard 
universities  and  colleges  is  negligible  for  the  reason  already  given, 
the  inherent  tendency  in  those  institutions  to  focus  attention  upon 
curricula  four  or  more  years  in  length.  The  hope  must  lie,  we 
repeat,  in  an  educational  unit  in  which  the  junior-college  years 
are  terminal. 

The  desire  of  the  writer  to  direct  attention  to  another  type 
of  contention  in  support  of  the  junior  college  prevents  anything 
but  the  merest  mention  of  other  aspirations  of  this  first  group 
affecting  more  particularly  education  in  the  two  years  under  con- 
sideration. Among  these  are  popularizing  these  years  of  higher 
education  through  making  them  available  near  home  and  at  lower 
cost,  the  giving  of  more  attention  to  the  individual  student  than  is 
usually  provided  in  these  college  years,  providing  more  oppor- 
tunities for  training  for  general  social  leadership,  and  improving 
instruction  in  these  years  over  that  to  be  found  in  universities  and 
four-year  colleges.  The  findings  of  the  investigation  include 
factual  materials  in  support  of  each  of  these  contentions.  The 
coming  of  the  public  junior  college,  through  removing  economic 
obstructions  and  those  of  distance  from  home,  increases  notably 
the  proportion  of  young  people  in  a  community  who  receive  some 
extent  of  higher  education,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  spread 
of  high  schools  has  popularized  secondary  education.  Classes 
tend  to  be  smaller  in  the  junior  colleges  than  classes  on  the  same 
level  in  other  higher  institutions,  and  the  moderate  size  of  the 
junior-college  enrollments  prevents  the  loss  of  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  which  characterizes  the  larger  university  and  col- 
lege units.  N'ot  being  in  competition  with  upperclassmen  for 
honors  in  the  matter  of  directing  extra-curricular  aft'airs,  rhe 
student  in  the  junior  college  has  more  frequent  opportunities  for 
laboratory  practice  in  leadership. 

The  expectation  of  superior  instruction  in  these  college  years 
where  the  student  attends  a  junior  college  is  justified  by  the  facts, 
but  requires  something  in  the  way  of  qualification  in  order  not  to 
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be  accepted  in  too  sweeping  a  sense.  The  periods  of  graduate 
training  of  those  teaching  in  junior  colleges  tend  to  be  some- 
what shorter  than  of  those  who  teach  the  same  level  of  work  in 
standard  universities  and  colleges,  although,  of  course,  there  is 
much  overlapping  of  the  distributions  for  any  large  number  of 
teachers  in  each  group.  In  harmony  with  this  fact,  the  fre- 
quency of  higher  degrees  is  greater  for  the  university  and  college 
groups.  This  anticipates  a  tendency  to  demonstrate  superior 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  in  the  university  and 
college,  a  superiority  which  became  apparent  during  the  work 
of  classroom  visitation  in  junior  colleges  and  in  universities  and 
colleges  which  was  also  a  part  of  the  investigation.  The  same 
study  of  classroom  work,  however,  showed  a  markedly  superior 
instructional  procedure  on  the  part  of  junior-college  teachers, 
which,  despite  the  partial  inferiority  of  preparation,  results  in 
what  tends  to  be  just  as  high  a  level  of  student  performance. 
Although  the  technique  of  comparison  used  involved  subjective 
factors,  it  was  guided  by  a  score-card  based  on  a  ranking  system, 
and  the  writer  has,  therefore,  some  confidence  in  the  results. 
These  in  summary  are,  that  the  scholarship  of  junior-college  in- 
structors is  somewhat  inferior  to,  the  teaching  procedure  superior 
to,  and  the  level  of  student  performance  roughly  the  equivalent 
of  these  same  characteristics  of  instruction  in  junior-college  years 
of  universities  and  colleges.  Partial  corroboration  of  the  last  of 
these  conclusions  is  supplied  by  the  efficiency  of  junior-college 
students  in  subsequent  attendance  in  universities  and  colleges  as 
already  reported.  The  situation  in  some  respects  bears  out  and 
in  others  does  not  quite  bear  out  the  expectations  of  the  friends 
of  the  junior  college.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  recency  of  the 
appearance  of  junior  colleges  on  the  educational  horizon,  however, 
this  is  a  promising  condition. 

II. 

The  second  and  third  large  groups  into  which  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  friends  of  the  junior  college  have  been  divided,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  concern  the  effects  of  junior-college  de- 
velopment upon  the  organization  of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion. These  have  been  classified  by  the  writer  under  the  following 
subdivisions :  placing  in  the  secondary-school  all  work  appro- 
priate to  it,  making  the  secondary-school  period  coincide  with  the 
period  of  adolescence,  fostering  the  evolution  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, economizing  time  and  expense  by  avoiding  duplication,  as- 
signing a  place  in  the  school  system  to  the  small  college,  bring- 
ing relief  to  the  university,  and  making  possible  real  university 
functioning. 

Instead  of  attempting  in  the  brief  time  available  to  call  atten- 
tion to  facts  assembled  bearing  directly  upon  the  possibility  of 
acceptance  of  each  of  these  as  valid  claims,  the  writer  will  ap- 
proach them  by  another  route,  that  of  summarizing  a  number  of 
interrelated  studies  the  findings  of  which  together  have  large  per- 
tinence for  the  problem  of  the  organization  of  secondary  and 
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higher  education  in  the  future.  These  studies  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  forces  of  reorganization  which  have  been  at 
work  through  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  first  of  these  studies  concerns  the  advancing  age  of  the 
college  entrant.  For  instance,  during  the  years  1828  to  1832  the 
median  age  of  freshmen  entering  Harvard  College  was  sixteen 
years,  three  months.  A  full  two-thirds  of  all  freshmen  were  at 
sixteen  and  a  half  years  or  younger,  many  being  twelve,  thirteen, 
fourteen,  and  fifteen  or  approximately  the  same  age  as  students 
now  enter  high  school.  For  a  half  century  following  this  the  age 
of  freshmen  increased  until  by  1880  the  median  was  more  than 
two  years  in  advance  of  what  it  was  in  the  earlier  period.  From 
this  time  until  recently  there  was  a  slight  decline,  but  so  small  as 
not  to  promise  much  reduction  for  the  future.  Large  proportions 
of  freshmen  in  other  older  colleges  a  century  ago  were  also  of  the 
tender  ages  found  for  Harvard. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  extent  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  in  these  early  years  could  not  have  been  as  great  as  at 
present.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  requirements  in  the  1830's 
and  early  1840's  in  addition  to  those  in  the  classics  were  in 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  geography — subjects  now  re- 
garded as  primarily  appropriate  for  the  elementary  school.  The 
work  in  Latin  and  Greek  required  for  admission  I  estimate  to 
have  totalled  the  equivalent  of  seven  to  nine  units  as  we  count 
them  today.  Admission  requirements  were  rather  gradually  in- 
creased throughout  the  preceding  century  until  by  the  end  of  that 
period  they  included  mathematics,  modern  foreign  language,  his- 
tory, and  English.  The  total  number  of  units  in  this  later  period 
was  fifteen,  almost  double  the  earlier  amount.  In  fact,  the  differ- 
ence was  about  that  which  could  be  covered  during  the  two  years 
of  difference  in  ages  of  freshmen  in  the  two  periods  represented. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  about  two  years  more  of 
liberal  education  were  required  for  admission  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century  than  near  it^  opening — a  fact  well  worth 
taking  into  account  when  discussing  the  proper  place  to  have 
done  with  general  education  and  to  begin  one's  specialization. 

While  the  changes  so  far  described  were  going  on,  the  sub- 
jects of  study  in  college  curricula  were  dropping  to  lower  years 
in  the  school  system.  For  instance,  chemistry,  which  was  a 
course  for  college  juniors  and  seniors  during  the  early  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  shifted  downward  until  at  the  present 
time  it  is  almost  universally  a  freshman  college  course.  In  fact, 
a  course  essentially  as  difficult  as  when  formerly  required  of 
college  juniors  and  seniors  and  almost  as  extended,  is  now  taken 
by  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school.  The  same  depression  has 
characterized  all  other  lines,  such  as  modern  foreign  language, 
rhetoric,  history  of  English  literature,  mathematics,  physics,  bot- 
any, zoology,  history,  economics,  etc.,  the  only  exceptions  being 
the  fields  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  In  almost  all  in- 
stances the  courses  were  being  strengthened  rather  than  diluted 
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during  the  process  of  depression.  This  shift  comports  well  with 
the  changes  in  age  and  entrance  requirements  as  already  described. 
It  was  doubtless  also  accelerated  by  the  increasing  content  and 
differentiation  within  each  field  which  made  desirable  the  offering 
of  advanced  courses  in  them.  In  order  to  introduce  these  ad- 
vanced differentiations  it  was  necessary  to  depress  the  first  courses. 
This  could  hardly  have  been  accomplished  without  the  advancing 
age  indicated. 

Then,  too,  the  organization  of  college  curricula  underwent 
far-reaching  modification  in  harmony  with  the  other  changes 
described.  Fully  prescribed  curricula  were  the  rule  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Along  in  the  fifties  came  some  measure  of  option  or 
election,  which  increased  in  proportion  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  century,  when  everything  was  largely  elective  excepting  for 
some  work  in  freshman  and  sometimes  in  sophomore  years.  Out 
of  this  curricular  chaos  emerged  the  major  system  now  all  but 
universal  in  our  colleges. 

The  writer  is  in  possession  of  data  indicating  that  these 
majors,  whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  college  authorities 
prescribing  them,  are  usually  selected  in  terms  of  what  the  student 
has  decided  upon  as  his  occupational  destination ;  that  is  to  say. 
they  are  selected  to  function  as  occupational  or  pre-occupational 
training.  As  the  lines  of  major  specialization  are  usually  selected 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  be  completed  in  the  two 
succeeding  years,  these  last  two  years,  even  in  separate  colleges 
of  liberal  arts,  are  utilized  in  considerable  part  for  professional 
purposes.  This  restricts  the  period  of  purely  liberal  (in  the 
sense  of  non-occupational  or  unapplied)  education  to  the  first 
two  or  junior-college  years. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  concessions  made  to  the  desire  for 
occupationalization  of  college  training.  Almost  three-fourths  of 
a  total  of  over  two  hundred  randomly  selected  catalogues  of  in- 
stitutions of  the  small  college  type  divulge  on  examination  one  or 
more  additional  concessions  in  the  nature  of  abbreviations  of  the 
traditional  four-year  period  of  liberal  education.  Among  these 
accommodations  are  preprofessional  curricula  two  or  three  years 
in  length,  arrangements  with  unattached  professional  schools 
for  the  granting  of  first  degrees  upon  the  student's  completion  of 
three  years  of  work  in  the  college  under  consideration  and  a  fourth 
year  in  the  professional  school,  and  strong  departments  offering 
majors  or  curricula  in  professional  lines,  e.  g.,  business  adminis- 
tration, engineering,  home  economics,  etc.  These  accommodations 
indicate  that  occupationalization  of  the  upper  college  years  is 
under  way. 

If  time  allowed,  much  significance  could  also  be  shown  in  the 
occupational  destinations  of  graduates  of  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
one  year  and  ten  years  out,  pointing  to  a  need  of  proper  prepara- 
tion. 

One  of  the  studies  most  pregnant  with  meaning  for  reorganiza- 
tion concerns  the  trend  of  enrollment  in  higher  institutions  during 
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the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  At  the  opening  of  this  period, 
two-thirds  of  the  total  enrollment  was  in  men's  and  coeducational 
institutions  of  the  collegiate  type,  only  a  third  being  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  the  polytechnic  type,  i.  e.,  state  and  private  universi- 
ties and  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  two  thirds  were  in  the  second  group  of  institu- 
tions, which  had  increased  in  enrollment  between  eight  hundred 
and  nine  hundred  per  cent,  whereas  the  first  group  had  increased 
between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  per  cent.  This  is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  the  polytechnic  type  of  institution  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  dominant  one.  Within  the  university  the 
proportion  registered  as  upperclassmen  in  the  liberal  arts  unit  is 
markedly  declining,  although  the  junior-college  years  of  this  unit 
are  experiencing  a  steady  increase  in  its  proportion  of  the  total 
university  enrollment.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  proportion  of 
upperclassmen  in  the  entire  university  is  on  the  decline;  up  to 
the  disturbances  of  the  war  period  that  proportion  had  steadily 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  proportions  of  lowerclassmen 
gained  steadily  on  upperclassmen  in  the  separate  men's  and  coedu- 
cational colleges.  Moreover,  transfers  from  institutions  of  the 
college  type  have  been  for  the  most  part  to  those  of  the  polytechnic 
type. 

Here  are  evidences  of  tremendous  and  inevitable  forces  at 
work,  tendencies  the  tide  of  which  can  not  be  stemmed  by  out- 
bursts of  oratory  touching  the  assumed  inviolability  of  the  four- 
year  period  of  collegiate  liberal  education.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  forces  indicating  the  appropriateness  of  the  more  ex- 
tended institution  of  the  junior-college  unit.  Most  of  the  facts 
illustrated  warrant  us  in  entertaining  a  feeling  of  assurance  that, 
if  the  junior-college  years  become  rather  generally  for  those 
receiving  higher  training  the  last  years  of  general  education,  the 
typical  extent  and  kind  of  liberal  training  will  still  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  of  a  century  ago. 

The  last  type  of  factual  material  assembled  for  the  junior- 
college  investigation  to  which  the  writer  desires  to  direct  attention 
is  that  which  shows  the  extent  of  overlapping  of  high-school  and 
college  work.  The  duplication  is  of  two  sorts,  first,  the  giving 
of  courses  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  identical  in  the  two  units 
concerned  and,  second,  the  actual  repetition  in  college  by  the  indi- 
vidual student  of  materials  he  has  already  covered  during  his  per- 
of  high-school  training.  The  claims  commonly  made  concerning 
the  fact  of  duplication  are  well  supported  by  the  facts  gathered. 

The  attack  upon  this  problem  ran  along  four  main  lines.  The 
first  was  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  courses  offered  in  a 
large  number  of  colleges  wdiich  could  be  properly  regarded  as 
secondary,  partly  secondary,  or  collegiate.  The  second  was  the 
computation  of  the  proportions  of  the  work  actually  taken  by  a 
group  of  students  during  their  first  two  years  in  college  which 
might  be  regarded  as  belonging  properly  to  these  three  classes. 
While  the  former  method  brought  results  showing  large  propor- 
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tions  of  the  offerings  to  be  secondary  in  character,  the  second 
showed  even  greater  percentages,  totaUing  about  thirty  per  cent 
secondary,  and  seventy  per  cent  secondary  and  partly  secondary, 
about  thirty  per  cent  being  more  strictly  collegiate.  The  third 
method  was  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  repetition  of  high-school 
work  for  the  same  group  of  students  just  referred  to.  This 
estimated  proportion  turned  out  to  be  approximately  a  fifth,  which, 
if  correct,  means  that  one-fifth  of  four  years — or  four-fifths  of 
a  year — of^  high-school  work  is  repeated.  This  is  a  deplorable 
waste  of  time.  The  fourth  and  last  approach  was  one  whose 
results  tended  to  corroborate  the  findings  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  methods  of  approach.  It  entailed  an  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  high  school  and  college  courses  in  the  seven  illustrative 
field  of  rhetoric,  English  literature,  algebra,  French,  chemistry, 
American  history,  and  economics.  The  degree  of  identity  is  dis- 
turbing and  it  is  unfortunate  that  time  does  not  permit  even 
illustration.  The  general  conclusion  must  be  that  the  division 
between  high-school  and  college  work  as  now  made  is  arbitrary 
and  illogical,  that  our  present  line  of  division  between  schools 
cuts  across  a  field  of  learning  essentially  inseparable.  Further- 
more, the  actual  repetition  of  a  large  amount  of  work  by  any 
individual  student  leads  to  the  conviction  that  this  results  pri- 
marily from  the  fact  that  the  work  is  taken  in  two  separate  insti- 
tutions, the  upper  of  which  has  not  made  itself  sufficiently  aware 
of  what  is  going  forward  in  the  lower.  The  repetition  is,  there- 
fore, certain  to  continue  until  all  the  work  of  a  similar  sort  is 
brought  into  a  single  unit  of  the  system.  It  is  under  such  a  condi- 
tion only  that  school  authorities  will  become  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  useless  repetition  to  obviate  it. 

Although  the  w^riter  began  this  evaluative  investigation  of 
the  junior-college  movement  with  little  bias  in  its  favor  or  against 
it,  the  trend  of  the  evidence  here  epitomized  has  been  so  un- 
equivocally in  its  support  that  he  no  longer  harbors  a  doubt  that 
it  has  a  place  in  the  American  system  of  education,  and  that  an 
important  one.  The  forces  that  have  given  rise  to  this  move- 
ment and  that  will  encourage  its  development  are  no  mere  ephe- 
meral interests  to  be  set  aside  tomorrow  in  favor  of  fads  of  other 
sorts.  The  junior  college  in  one  form  or  another  is  with  us  to 
stay. 

The  present  status  of  the  movement  outside  our  universities 
includes  three  types  of  units,  (1)  those  associated  with  city  school 
systems,  most  of  them  in  public  high  schools,  (2)  private  junior 
colleges,  and  (3)  those  connected  with  normal  schools  or  teachers 
colleges.  There  are  in  addition  a  few  instances  of  junior  colleges 
regarded  primarily  as  state  institutions.  Approximately  forty  of 
the  first  type  are  in  operation,  almost  two-fifths  of  them  in  Cali- 
fornia, most  of  the  remainder  in  mid-western  states,  with  an 
occasional  one  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  private  in- 
stitutions outnumber  the  first  type  at  least  three  to  one.  They  are 
to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  Missouri  and  the  southern  states. 
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although  a  considerable  number  are  scattered  over  other  areas  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  junior  colleges  connected  with  teacher- 
training  institutions,  when  only  those  are  included  which  attempt 
to  give  the  first  two  years  of  standard  college  or  university  work 
as  well  as  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  there  are  perhaps  twelve  to  fifteen,  although  a 
slightly  larger  number  may  be  found  during  the  completion  of  a 
final  canvass  now  in  process.  The  total  number  of  institutions  of 
all  sorts  announcing  themselves  as  junior  colleges  will  during  this 
final  canvass  probably  be  'between  175  and  200. 

While  many  schools  in  all  three  groups  are  rendering  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  individuals  attending  and  to  society,  those 
interested  in  right  lines  of  evolution  of  the  public  school  system 
should  urge  the  development  and  extension  of  the  type  first 
designated  and  found  in  association  with  public  high  schools. 
During  the  early  stages  of  establishment  it  will  doubtless  be  desir- 
able to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  proper  standards  of  work  and 
to  this  end  it  may  be  helpful  to  maintain  temporarily  an  arbitrary 
line  of  division  between  the  high-school  and  college  years.  This 
may  also  assist  in  "selling"  the  junior  college  to  the  community  it 
is  intended  to  serve.  There  are  many  important  reasons,  however, 
for  keeping  in  mind  as  an  ultimate  stage  the  firm  welding  of 
these  last  two  years  of  secondary  education  to  those  immediately 
below.  Many  of  these  reasons  are  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
foregoing  portions  of  this  paper.  Time  can  not  be  taken  here 
for  the  presentation  of  others,  except  to  state  that  a  distinct  two- 
year  unit  does  not  promise  to  be  a  permanent  type. 

The  proper  plan  of  unified  incorporation  of  the  junior-college 
period  is  to  make  it  the  culminal  portion  of  a  senior  high  school 
covering  four  years,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth years  of  the  school  system.  Beneath  this  would  be  a 
junior  high  school  including  the  seventh  through  tenth  grades. 
This  would  give  us  in  cities  where  the  junior  college  is  established, 
a  6-4-4  plan  of  organization,  differing  from  the  6-3-3  plan  now 
being  rapidly  instituted  only  in  having  another  year  in  each  of  the 
two  secondary-school  units.  An  instance  of  the  6-4-4  type  of 
organization  is  for  the  first  time  in  existence  this  year  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  Minnesota  which  established  a  junior-college  unit 
several  years  ago.  In  passing  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  plan 
combines  the  advantages  of  at  least  partial  segregation  of  students 
in  junior-college  years  from  those  in  the  lower  years  of  the  four- 
year  high  school,  of  association  of  students  in  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  with  the  higher  standards  of  work  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  of  elimination  of  the  causes  of  the  feeling  one  has  in 
visiting  some  junior  colleges,  that  they  are  merely  adjuncts  of 
four-year  high  schools. 

Our  policy  touching  the  junior  college  should  be  more  con- 
structive than  that  of  merely  permitting  it  to  arise  out  of  unen- 
couraged  local  initiative.  The  logic  of  the  situation  urges  the 
establishment  of  state  systems  of  junior  colleges,  located  in  com- 
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munities  of  good  size  in  connection  with  strong  public  high  schools 
from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  will  come,  strategic- 
ally distributed  so  that  the  entire  state  will  be  served  by  strong 
units  where  students  will  have  the  opportunities  of  education  on 
this  level  at  low  cost.  The  same  logic  recommends  the  provision 
at  state  cost  of  dormitory  facilities  for  students  who  come  from 
communities  and  high  schools  of  such  a  size  as  do  not  warrant  the 
upward  extension  to  include  junior-college  years.  As  such  junior 
colleges  must  serve  areas  larger  than  those  of  the  district  of 
location  and  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  too  great  to  war- 
rant most  districts  in  which  they  should  be  established  to  bear 
anything  like  the  full  burden,  there  should  be  substantial  state 
subsidies  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

It  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  complete  novelty  to  say  in  con- 
clusion that  the  establishment  of  state  systems  of  junior  colleges 
somewhat  along  the  lines  suggested  will  at  one  stroke  achieve 
the  culmination  of  the  great  American  secondary  school  and 
realize  for  us  the  veritable  university.  The  former,  even  now, 
at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  democratized  education,  has  no 
equal  in  the  world.  The  rapid  development  of  the  latter,  likewise, 
is  perennial  cause  for  astonishment  even  to  those  in  closest  touch 
with  it.  Both,  in  many  sections  of  the  nation,  have  attained  that 
stage  of  progress  where  the  reorganization  concerned  in  this  paper 
may  well  be  consummated. 

STATE  PROVISION   FOR   JUNIOR   COLLEGES 
By  President  David  P.  Barrows 

In  1907  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California  passed  an  act 
permitting  high  schools  to  ofifer  the  first  two  years  of  college  work 
in  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  high  school  course.  Since 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  junior  colleges  have  been  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  state  in  each  case,  up  to  the  present 
time,  in  connection  with  some  high  school.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  June  30.  1920,  there  were  16  junior  colleges  in 
operation  enrolling  about  1,000  students.  In  addition  to  these  the 
university  a  year  before  established  the  Southern  Branch  at  Los 
Angeles  which  was  authorized  b}^  law  to  conduct  Junior  College 
courses. 

Assembly  Bill  709,  enacted  by  the  legislative  session  of  1921, 
somewhat  changes  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Junior  College  situation. 
The  general  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  junior  colleges  on  a 
more  stable  foundation,  financially  and  otherwise,  and  to  make 
possible  affiliations  between  the  junior  colleges  and  the  University 
of  California.  The  bill  outlines  in  detail  the  organization  of 
Junior  College  districts,  the  election  of  Junior  College  Boards,  the 
method  of  recording  the  attendance  of  students,  the  plan  of  bond- 
ing districts  for  buildings,  equipment,  etc.,  the  organization  of 
Junior  Colleges  in  connection  with  teachers'  colleges,  and  the 
authorization  for  affiliation  between  the  Junior  Colleges  and  the 
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University.  This  legislation  requires  (by  implication  at  least) 
that  the  Junior  College  be  adequately  housed  in  a  building  other 
than  the  high  school.  It  requires  that  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  district  be  at  least  ten  million  dollars  (previously  three  million 
dollars),  that  during  the  preceding  school  year  there  be  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  high  schools  of  the  districts  at  least  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  400;  also,  that  after  the  second  year  the 
Junior  College  lapses  when  the  daily  attendance  is  75  or  less. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  Junior  College  was  practically  a  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school,  receiving  no  special  state  and  county  sup- 
port except  that  which  was  given  the  high  school.  It  was  under 
the  high  school  board  of  education,  and  was  usually  administered 
by  the  high  school  principal,  under  regulations  determined  by  the 
board.  No  separate  provision  for  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
Junior  College  Department  was  provided. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  Junior  College  may  be  organized  as  a 
separate  institution.  To  maintain  such  a  Junior  College  a  separate 
Junior  College  District  must  be  organized ;  a  separate  Junior 
College  Board,  provided ;  and  a  separate  school  tax  voted  by  the 
people  of  the  district.  The  state  contributes  to  such  Junior  Col- 
leges $2,000.00  flat  and  $100.00  per  student  each  year.  The  Jun- 
ior College  under  the  new  law  has  no  special  relation  to  the  high 
school.     It  is  independent  in  all  respects. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  possible  types  of  Junior 
Colleges :  The  Junior  College  Department  of  the  High  School, 
organized  under  the  old  law ;  the  Junior  College  Department  of 
the  State  Teachers  College ;  and  the  Junior  College,  made  possible 
by  the  new  law  outlined  above.  The  Junior  College,  because  of  its 
local  responsibility,  is  sometimes  compelled  to  offer  three  types  of 
work,  only  one  of  which  is,  properly  speaking,  strictly  collegiate. 
The  other  two  are:  courses  offered  to  entrants  not  qualified  to 
receive  collegiate  instruction,  and  courses  in  vocational  subjects. 
However,  only  such  students  as  are  properly  qualified,  and  who 
have  pursued  strictly  collegiate  work,  are  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  with  advanced  standing. 

Provision  for  safe  guarding  standards  in  collegiate  instruc- 
tion is  included  in  the  Junior  College  Act  by  authorizing 
affiliation  of  such  institutions  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. "The  governing  board  of  any  junior  college,  the 
junior  college  department  of  any  high  school  or  of  any  teacher's 
college,  may  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  affiliation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  provide  that  the  courses  in  such  junior 
college  whose  purpose  is  to  prepare  for  advanced  university 
standing  shall  be  visited,  inspected  and  accredited  by  said  uni- 
versity, and  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  such  courses 
shall  be  as  recommended  by  said  university.  Under  this  provision 
of  the  act  eight  institutions  already  have  affiliated  themselves  with 
the  University,  of  which  five  are  junior  college  departments  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Colleges,  and  three  are  junior  college  depart- 
ments of  high  schools.     These  are :     San  Diego  State  Teachers 
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College ;  Fresno  State  Teachers  College ;  San  Jose  State  Teachers 
College;  Chico  State  Teachers  College;  Santa  Barbara  State 
Teachers  College;  Junior  College  Department  of  the  Santa  Ana 
High  School ;  Junior  College  Department  of  the  FuUerton  High 
School;  and  Chaffee  Union  Junior  College  and  High  School  of 
Agriculture.  Fourteen  Junior  Colleges  are  not  as  yet  affiliated 
with  the  University. 

Under  the  Agreement  of  Affiliation  the  Junior  College  agrees 

a.  Adopt  a  standard  for  admission  to  courses  preparatory 
to  advanced  standing  in  the  University,  in  all  respects 
equivalent  to  the  standards  of  admission  of  the  University  of 
California. 

b.  Organize  the  essential  instruction  of  at  least  one  of 
the  colleges  of  the  University  in  the  freshmen  and  sopho- 
more years. 

c.  Engage  college  instructors  who  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions generally  recognized  as  appropriate  and  necessary  in 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  The  nomina- 
tion of  such  instructors  engaged  to  give  teaching  designed 
for  accrediting  at  the  University  of  California  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Teachers  College,  but  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  President  of  the  University,  who 
shall  also  have  the  privilege  of  initiating  consideration  of 
candidates. 

d.  Provide  facilities  for  its  collegiate  teachers  adequate 
to  the  facilities  generally  accepted  as  standard  in  American 
universities  and  colleges  or  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  impose  upon  the  instructor  an  amount  of  class  instruc- 
tion and  other  responsibilities  not  in  excess  of  that  found  to 
be  compatible  with  genuine  collegiate  work. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  agree  to : 

a.  Assist  the  Junior  College  Department  of  said  State 
Teachers  College,  through  the  President  and  Academic  Sen- 
ate of  the  University,  in  all  practicable  ways  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  collegiate  instruction. 

b.  Maintain  an  office  for  extending  this  assistance  and 
provide,  at  University  expense,  for  proper  visiting  and  coun- 
selling on  the  part  of  University  teachers  and  representa- 
tives. 

c.  Administer,  through  a  Committee  of  the  Academic 
Senate,  the  accrediting  of  courses  in  the  Junior  College  De- 
partment of  said  State  Teachers  College  for  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  University  and  establish  the  prc-accrcditing  of 
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courses  from  year  to  year.  The  pre-accrediting  of  the- 
entire  program  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  Junior  Col- 
lege Department  is  recognized  as  the  goal.  However,  until 
accrediting  can  be  entire,  partial  accrediting  or  the  accredit- 
ing of  certain  courses  for  full  value  upon  a  University  cur- 
riculum will  be  adopted. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Supt.  of  Public 

Instruction 

SACRAMENTO 

November  1,  1922. 

Mr.  Morse  A.  Cartwright, 
Office  of  the  President, 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Cartwright : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  October  26th  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
draw  distinction  between  the  junior  college  department  of  a  high 
school  and  a  junior  college  proper.  A  junior  college  department 
of  a  high  school  is  one  organized  under  the  provisions  of  1750b  of 
the  Political  Code  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter.  A  junior 
college  is  an  institution  organized  as  provided  in  Chapter  495, 
Statutes  and  Amendments  to  the  Codes  of  California,  1921.  The 
junior  college  department  of  a  high  school  is  merely  a  post-gradu- 
ate adjunct  to  the  existing  high  school.  It  receives  no  special 
state  of  county  support  except  that  which  is  granted  to  high 
schools.  The  junior  college  department  is  under  the  high  school 
board  of  education  and  is  usually  administered  by  the  high  school 
principal  under  such  regulations  as  the  board  may  determine.  No 
separate  provision  for  taxation  of  the  junior  college  department 
of  a  high  school  has  been  provided. 

The  junior  college  organized  under  the  new  law  is  a  separate 
institution.  To  maintain  such  a  junior  college,  a  separate  junior 
college  district  must  be  organized.  A  separate  junior  college 
board  is  provided,  a  separate  scheme  of  taxation  is  authorized. 
The  state  contributes  to  such  junior  college  two  thousand  dollars 
flat  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  student  each  year.  You  will 
readily  realize  therefore  that  the  new  type  of  organization  is  very 
much  superior  to  the  old.  The  junior  college  under  the  new  law 
has  no  special  relation  to  the  high  school.  It  is  independent  in 
all  respects. 

Hoping  this  answers  your  questions,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

WILL  C.  WOOD, 
Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction. 
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Sample  copy  of  the  Affiliation  Agreement  betzveen  the  University 
of  California  and  the  Junior  College  Department  of  a  State 
Teachers'  College. 

Agreement  between  the  Department  of  Education  of 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cahfornia  concerning  the  affiliation  of  the  Junior 
College  Department  of  the  State  Teachers  College  of 
with  the  University  of  California. 

1.  For  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  18,  Chapter  495,  Statutes  of  1921  of 
the  State  of  California,  this  agreement  of  affiliation  is  mutually 
entered  into  by  and  between  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  California  as  successor  to  the  duties,  powers,  purposes, 
responsibilities  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

State  Teachers  College  of ,  and 

the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  the  affiliation  of  the 
Junior  College  Department  of  the  State  Teachers  College  of 
with  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, to  the  end  that  the  courses  of  instruction  in  said  Junior  Col- 
lege Department,  designed  to  prepare  for  advanced  standing  in 
the  University  of  California,  shall  be  visited,  inspected  and  ac- 
credited, by  said  University,  and  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
conducting  such  courses  shall  be  as  recommended  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

3.  The  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  California 
agrees  that  the  State  Teachers  College  of shall : 

a.  Adopt  a  standard  for  admission  to  courses  preparatory 
to  advanced  standing  in  the  University,  in  all  respects  equiva- 
lent to  the  standards  of  admission  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

b.  Organize  the  essential  instruction  of  at  least  one  of 
the  colleges  of  the  University  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years. 

c.  Engage  college  instructors  who  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications generally  recognized  as  appropriate  and  necessary 
in  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  The  nom- 
ination of  such  instructors  engaged  to  give  teaching  designed 
for  accrediting  at  the  University  of  California  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  University,  who  shall  also  have  the 
privilege  of  initiating  consideration  of  candidates. 

d.  Provide  facilities  for  its  collegiate  teachers  adequate 
to  the  facilities  generally  accepted  as  standard  in  American 
universities  and  colleges  or  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  impose  upon  the  instructor  an  amount  of  class  instruc- 
tion and  other  responsibilities  not  in  excess  of  that  found  to 
be  compatible  with  genuine  collegiate  work. 
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4.     The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  agree  that  the 
University  shall : 

a.  Assist  the  Junior  College  Department  of  said  State 
Teachers  College,  through  the  President  and  Academic 
Senate  of  the  University,  in  all  practicable  ways  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  collegiate  instruction. 

b.  Maintain  an  office  for  extending  this  assistance  and 
provide,  at  University  expense,  for  proper  visiting  and  coun- 
selling on  the  part  of  University  teachers  and  representa- 
tives. 

c.  Administer,  through  a  Committee  of  the  Academic 
Senate,  the  accrediting  of  courses  in  the  Junior  College  De- 
partment of  said  State  Teachers  College  for  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  University  and  establish  the  pre-accrediting  of 
courses  from  year  to  year.  The  pre-accrediting  of  the  entire 
program  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  Junior  College  De- 
partment is  recognized  as  the  goal.  However,  until  accredit- 
ing can  be  entire,  partial  accrediting  or  the  accrediting  of 
certain  courses  for  full  value  upon  a  University  curriculum 
will  be  adopted. 

5.  This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  shall  become  effective 
when  signed  by  both  parties  and  may  be  terminated  at  the  close 
of  any  fiscal  year  upon  the  written  request  of  either  party,  but 
notice  of  such  intention  of  termination  shall  be  given  at  least  six 
months  before  the  termination  shall  become  effective. 


Date  President  of  the  State  Teachers 

College  of 


Date  Director  of  Education  and  Execu- 

tive Officer  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Date  President   of    the   University   of 

California. 


Assembly  Bill  No.  709 

CHAPTER  495. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  organisation  of  junior  college  districts 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  junior  colleges  therein. 

[Approved  May  27,  1921.] 
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The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Junior  colleges  may  be  established  as  a  part  of 
the  secondary  school  system  of  this  state  and  junior  college  dis- 
tricts formed  and  organized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Wherever  any  junior  college  district  is  so  formed  and 
organized,  the  governing  body  thereof  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain one  or  more  junior  colleges  therein. 

Sec.  2.  The  types  of  junior  colleges  authorized  under  this  act 
shall  be  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  district  junior  college  organized  in  any  high  school 
district  having  a  total  average  daily  attendance  of  four  hundred 
pupils  or  more  in  the  high  schools  of  such  district  as  shown  by 
the  principals'  reports  of  the  preceding  school  year,  and  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  at  least  ten  million  dollars  as  shown  by  the 
last  equalized  assessment  roll.  A  district  maintaining  a  junior 
college  of  this  type  shall  be  known  as  a  junior  college  district. 
Such  district  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  high  school  district  in 
which  it  is  organized. 

(2)  The  union  junior  college  maintained  in  a  junior  college 
district  organized  so  as  to  include  two  or  more  contiguous  high 
school  districts  in  the  same  county  having  a  total  average  daily 
attendance  of  four  hundred  pupils  or  more  in  the  high  schools 
of  such  districts  as  shown  by  the  principals'  reports  of  the  pre- 
ceding school  year,  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  at  least  ten 
million  dollars  as  shown  by  the  last  equalized  assessment  roll. 
A  district  maintaining  a  junior  college  of  this  type  shall  be  known 
as  a  union  junior  college  district.  The  name  of  such  union 
junior  college  district  shall  be  specified  in  the  petition  for  its 
organization. 

(3)  The  county  junior  college  maintained  in  a  junior  college 
district  embracing  all  territory  of  the  county  not  included  in  a 
junior  college  or  union  junior  college  district  and  having  a  total 
average  daily  attendance  of  four  hundred  pupils  or  more  in  the 
high  schools  of  such  district  as  shown  by  the  principals'  reports 
of  the  preceding  school  year.     A  district  maintaining  a  junior 

-college  of  this  type  shall  be  known  as  a  county  junior  college 
district  and  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  it  is 
organized. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  five  hundred  or  more  qualified  electors 
residing  in  any  proposed  junior  college  district  shall  unite  in  a 
petition  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  asking  for  the 
formation  of  a  junior  college  district  of  the  type  and  name  speci- 
fied in  the  petition,  and  whenever  such  petition  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  separate  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  high 
school  board  in  each  high  school  district  proposed  to  be  included 
in  such  junior  college  district,  such  superintendent  of  schools, 
after  verifying  the  signatures  to  said  petitions  and  satisfying  him- 
self that  the  signatures  are  sufficient  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the 
state  board  of  education  for  approval.     If  the  state  board  of 
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education  shall  approve  the  petition,  he  shall  submit  the  question 
for  determination  at  an  election  as  hereinafter  provided. 

In  case  the  proposed  district  is  a  county  junior  college  dis- 
trict, he  shall  transmit  the  petition  to  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county.  Upon  receipt  of  such  petition,  the  board  of  super- 
visors must  submit  the  question  of  establishing  such  junior  college 
district  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county  at  the  next  general 
election  held  therein  or  at  a  special  election  to  be  called  for  that 
purpose  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  If  a  special  election  is 
called,  notice  thereof  must  be  given  by  publication  in  some  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  in  the  county,  for  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  election.  The  ballots  used  at  such  election 
shall  contain  the  words  "County  junior  college  district — Yes," 
and  "County  junior  college  district — No,"  and  voters  shall  express 
their  choice  by  marking  a  cross  with  pencil,  ink  or  rubber  stamp 
after  the  answer  they  desire  to  give.  Said  special  election  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  code  for  conducting 
special  elections.  The  electors  of  any  junior  college  or  union 
junior  college  district  existing  in  such  county  at  the  time  of  the 
submission  of  said  proposition,  shall  be  excluded  from  voting  upon 
said  proposition,  unless,  in  addition  to  the  petition  above  men- 
tioned, there  was  also  presented  to  said  board  of  supervisors  the 
petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  electors  residing  in  such 
junior  college  or  union  junior  college  district;  in  which  case  the 
electors  of  the  junior  college  or  union  junior  college  district  or 
districts  from  which  such  petitions  are  presented,  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  vote  upon  said  proposition.  If  a  majority  of  all  votes 
cast  upon  the  question  of  establishing  a  county  junior  college 
district  are  in  the  affirmative,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  make 
an  order  declaring  the  county  junior  college  district  established 
and  shall  also  declare  the  junior  college  or  union  junior  district 
or  districts  which  participated  in  such  election,  upon  the  petitions 
hereinbefore  required,  to  be  lapsed,  and  the  property  of  such 
lapsed  junior  college  or  union  junior  college  district  shall  be  held 
junior  college  district.  The  order  of  the  board  in  regard  to  such 
or  sold  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  the  benefit  of  the  county 
lapsed  district  shall  be  entered  by  the  county  clerk  in  his  record 
of  school  districts. 

In  case  the  proposed  district  is  a  union  junior  college  district 
or  a  junior  college  district  coterminous  with  a  high  school  district, 
he  shall  call  an  election  to  be  held  in  every  elementary  school  dis- 
trict in  the  proposed  junior  college  district  at  the  same  time  that 
the  next  annual  election  for  school  trustee  is  held,  and  the  officers 
of  the  election  for  school  trustee  shall  conduct  the  election  herein 
provided  for.  In  city  school  districts  where  school  trustees  are 
not  elected  on  the  last  Friday  in  March,  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  shall  divide  such  city  school  district  into  precincts  and 
appoint  three  qualified  electors  in  each  precinct  to  conduct  the 
election  therein.  Said  election  shall  be  held  separately  and  simul- 
taneously at  a  public  schoolhouse  in  each  elementary  school  dis- 
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trict  or  in  each  precinct  and  shall  be  called  by  posting  notices 
thereof  in  three  public  places  in  each  district,  one  of  which  places 
shall  be  a  public  schoolhouse  thereof,  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  election,  and  by  publishing  such  notice  at  least  once  a  week 
for  two  successive  weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
published  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  week  in  said  proposed  junior 
college  or  union  junior  college  district,  the  first  publication  to  be 
not  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  election.  Said  notice  shall 
specify  the  polling  places,  and  in  cities,  the  precinct  lines.  The 
expenses  of  printing  notices  and  ballots  shall  be  paid  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  out  of  the  county  general  fund.  Said  election  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  conducting  elec- 
tions of  school  trustees.  The  ballots  used  at  such  election  in  each 
district  shall  contain  the  words  "Junior  college  district — Yes," 
and  "Junior  college  district — No,"  or  in  case  of  a  union  junior 
college  district,  "Union  junior  college  district — Yes,"  and  "Union 
junior  college  district— No,"  and  electors  voting  at  such  election 
shall  make  a  cross  with  pencil,  ink  or  rubber  stamp,  after  the 
answer  they  desire  to  give.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  elec- 
tion officers  in  each  district  or  precinct  to  canvass  the  vote  at  said- 
election  as  soon  as  the  polls  are  closed,  and  report  the  result  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  within  five  days  subsequent  to  the 
holding  of  said  election.  Within  ten  days  after  receiving  the 
returns  of  said  election,  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  com- 
bine the  votes  "for"  and  "against"  the  formation  of  the  junior 
college  or  union  junior  college  district  and  declare  and  record  the 
result,  with  the  details  of  the  vote  in  each  district,  in  a  book  kept 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the 
election  are  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  the  junior  college  or 
union  junior  college  district,  he  shall  also  file,  with  the  county  clerk 
of  the  county,  a  certificate  showing  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
in  each  district  in  favor  of  the  junior  college  or  union  junior  col- 
lege district,  the  total  number  of  votes  in  each  district  against 
the  junior  college  or  union  junior  college  district,  the  aggregate 
result  of  said  election  and  the  bounderies  of  said  proposed  dis- 
trict. If  it  shall  appear  from  such  certificate  that  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  at  such  election  were  in  favor  of  the  formation  of 
such  district,  such  junior  college  or  union  junior  college  district 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  formed  from  the  time  of  the  filing  thereof, 
and  the  county  clerk  shall  record  said  certificate  in  full  in  his 
record  of  school  districts. 

Sec.  4.  In  every  junior  college  district  coterminous  with  a 
single  high  school  district,  of  any  type,  the  high  school  board  of 
such  high  school  district  shall  constitute  the  junior  college  board 
and  after  organizing  as  a  junior  college  board  shall  have  the 
management  and  control  of  the  junior  college  in  said  district. 
In  every  union  or  county  junior  college  district,  the  junior  college 
board  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  elected  at  large  from  the 
district  for  a  term  of  three  years  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

When  any  county  or  union  junior  college  district  is  formed. 
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the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall,  on  the  first  Friday 
in  May,  call  an  election  in  said  county  or  union  junior  college 
district  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  junior  college  board.  Such 
election  shall  be  held  at  the  schoolhouse  of  each  school  district 
in  the  junior  college  district,  and  such  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  appoint  the  same  number  of  officers  of  election  for  each 
school  district,  and  give  the  same  notices  of  election  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  election  of  school  trustees,  and  the  election  shall  be 
held  in  the  same  manner  as  are  elections  of  school  trustees,  except 
that  the  returns  shall  be  at  once  sent  to  such  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  he  shall  canvass  the  same  and  issue  certificates  of 
election  to  the  persons  elected.  One  member  shall  be  elected  to 
hold  office  from  the  day  of  receiving  his  certificate  of  election  until 
the  first  day  of  May,  next  succeeding ;  two  memlDers  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  office  from  the  day  receiving  their  certificates  of 
election  until  the  first  day  of  the  second  succeeding  May ;  and  two 
members  shall  be  elected  to  hold  office  from  the  day  of  receiving 
their  certificates  of  election  until  the  first  day  of  the  third  succeed- 
ing May.  Thereafter  their  successors  shall  be  elected  as  provided 
for  in  section  five  of  this  act.  Within  twenty  days  after  said 
election  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  call  a  meeting  of 
the  junior  college  board,  by  giving  at  least  ten  days'  notice  by 
registered  mail  to  each  member  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing the  junior  college  board.  At  such  meeting  the  junior 
college  board  shall  organize  by  electing  a  president  from  their 
own  number  and  a  secretary,  and  may  transact  any  other  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  junior  college  district. 

Sec.  5.  The  regular  annual  election  of  members  of  the  junior 
college  board  in  county  and  union  junior  college  districts  shall 
be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular  annual  election  of  school 
trustees.  Said  election  shall  be  called  by  the  junior  college  board, 
who  shall  for  that  purpose  designate  a  polling  place  in  each  of 
the  school  districts  composing  the  junior  college  district,  at  one  of 
the  schoolhouses  thereof,  at  which  the  electors  of  such  school 
district  shall  vote.  The  junior  college  board  shall  give  the  same 
notice  of  said  election  and  appoint  the  same  number  of  election 
officers  in  each  school  district,  as  are  required  for  the  election  of 
school  trustees,  and  said  election  shall  be  held  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  elections  of  school  trustees,  except  that  the  returns  thereof 
shall  be  at  once  sent  to  the  junior  college  board,  who  shall  meet 
at  the  junior  college  building  on  the  seventh  day  thereafter  at 
two  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  canvass  said  returns  and  issue  certificates 
of  election  to  the  persons  elected  and  file  duplicates  thereof  with 
the  superintendent  of  schools  having  jurisdiction  over  such  junior 
college  district.  As  each  member's  term  expires  his  successor 
shall  be  elected  in  like  manner  for  the  term  of  three  years  and 
until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  and  qualified. 
Vacancies  on  the  board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
superintendent   of    schools    having   jurisdiction   over   the   junior 
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college  district,  the  appointee  to  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of 
the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  6.  When  the  average  daily  attendance  of  students  in  any 
junior  college  district  during  the  whole  of  any  school  year  after 
the  second  year  shall  be  seventy-five,  or  less  than  seventy-five,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  having  jurisdiction  over  such  junior 
college  district  shall  suspend  the  junior  college  in  said  junior 
college  district,  and  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  his  county.  Upon  receiving  such  report  from  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  declare 
the  junior  college  district  lapsed,  and  shall  cause  the  property 
thereof  to  be  sold.  All  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  the  junior  college  district,  and  all  moneys  in  the 
treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  junior  college  district,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  high  school  dis- 
tricts composing  the  junior  college  districts,  in  proportion  to  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  said  districts,  according  to  the 
last  completed  county  assessment  rolls. 

Sec.  7.  Junior  college  boards  shall  meet  on  the  first  Satur- 
day in  May  of  each  year  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  organize  by 
electing  a  president  from  their  own  number,  and  a  secretary. 
Every  junior  college  board  shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings 
at  such  times  as  may  be  provided  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  them  for  their  own  government ;  provided,  that  in 
union  or  county  junior  college  districts  the  regular  meetings  as 
above  provided  may  be  quarterly.  Special  meetings  may  be  held 
at  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  board  or  upon  a  call  issued  in 
writing  and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
The  date  set  for  special  meetings  shall  be  at  least  two  full  days 
subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  call ;  and  no  business  shall  be 
transacted  other  than  that  specified  in  said  call ;  provided,  that  by 
unanimous  consent  a  special  meeting  may  be  convened  at  any  time 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  any  business  matter  may  be  transacted 
at  any  special  meeting.  All  meetings  of  the  junior  college  board 
shall  be  held  at  the  junior  college  building;  provided,  that  if  no 
junior  college  building  exists  in  the  junior  college  district,  or  if 
the  junior  college  district  consists  of  a  single  high  school  district, 
the  junior  college  board  may  meet  at  such  place  in  the  junior 
college  district  as  it  may  by  resolution  determine. 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  junior  college  board  shall  be  such  as  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  assigned  by  law  to  high  school  boards. 

Sec.  9.  The  junior  college  board  may  prescribe  junior  college 
courses  of  study,  including  not  more  than  two  years  of  work,  and 
admit  thereto  the  graduates  of  any  high  school  of  California,  the 
graduates  of  other  high  schools  and  such  other  candidates  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  as  may  be  recommended  for  admission  by 
the  principal  of  the  junior  college ;  provided,  that  students  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  junior  college  district  or  of  the  same  or  an 
adjoining  county  shall  be  admitted  to  the  junior  college  only  upon 
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payment  of  a  tuition  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  junior  college  board. 
Junior  colleges  may  provide  courses  of  instruction  designed  to 
prepare  for  higher  institutions  of  learning;  courses  of  instruction 
designed  to  prepare  persons  for  agricultural,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, homemaking,  and  other  vocations ;  and  such  courses  of  in- 
struction as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  the  civic 
and  liberal  education  of  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

The  junior  college  board  shall  adopt  regulations  governing 
the  organization  of  such  courses  of  study  and  shall  prescribe  re- 
quirements for  graduation  from  such  courses ;  provided,  that  the 
minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  junior  college  courses 
of  study  shall  be  at  least  sixty  credit-hours  of  work.  A  credit- 
hour  is  hereby  defined  as  approximately  three  hours  of  recitation, 
study  and  laboratory  work  per  week  carried  through  one  half- 
year. 

All  courses  of  study  prescribed  in  accordance  with  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and  no 
state  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  any  junior  college  district  on 
account  of  the  attendance  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  college 
courses,  unless  such  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  state 
board  of  education. 

Sec.  10.  The  attendance  of  students  enrolled  in  the  junior 
college  shall  be  kept  according  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
state  board  of  education. 

The  principal  of  every  junior  college  shall  annually,  at  the 
close  of  the  term  and  prior  to  receiving  his  last  month's  salary 
and  as  a  prerequisite  for  such  salary,  make  out  under  oath  and 
deliver  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  said  junior  college  for  the  entire  term  or 
school  year.  Such  report  shall  show  the  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  during  the  year,  the  average  daily  attendance,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  regularly  employed,  the  total  number  of  new 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  the  names  of  all  pupils  residing  in 
school  districts  not  embraced  in  any  junior  college  district  and 
attending  such  junior  college,  such  names  being  segregated  ac- 
cording to  the  districts  in  which  such  pupils  reside,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  said  report  shall  be  made  upon  blanks  furnished  by  said 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  other  school  report  blanks 
are  furnished. 

Every  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
a  junior  college  district  shall  annually,  at  the  time  required  for 
making  reports  of  high  schools,  make  report  under  oath  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled,  average  daily  attendance,  number  of  teachers 
regularly  employed,  and  such  other  information  regarding  the 
junior  college  of  his  county  as  he  may  deem  proper,  or  as  may 
be   required  by  the   superintendent  of   public   instruction;   said 
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report  to  be  made  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  junior  college  board 
to  make  and  file  with  the  board  of  supervisors,  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  September  next  succeeding  the  formation  of  said 
district,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  a  suitable  lot,  of 
procuring  plans  and  specifications  and  erecting  a  suitable  building, 
of  supplying  the  same  with  furniture  and  necessary  apparatus, 
and  of  fencing  and  ornamenting  the  grounds,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  junior  college,  unless  such  junior  college  board  shall 
have  secured  or  leased  temporary  quarters  or  made  other  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  quarters  for  the  use  of  such  junior 
college,  or  unless  bonds  shall  have  been  voted  for  said  purposes. 
If  such  junior  college  board  shall  have  secured  or  leased  such 
temporary  quarters  or  made  other  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
quarters,  they  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  September 
next  before  the  termination  of  such  lease  or  arrangement,  either 
make  another  arrangement  for  temporary  quarters,  or  make  and 
file  with  the  board,  or  boards  of  supervisors  as  aforesaid,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  purchasing  a  suitable  lot,  of  procuring  plans 
and  specifications,  and  of  erecting  a  suitable  building,  of  supply- 
ing the  same  with  furniture  and  necessary  apparatus,  and  of  fenc- 
ing and  ornamenting  the  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
junior  college,  or  for  making  additions  or  improvements  to  such 
buildings  when  once  erected,  or  for  buying  new  or  additional 
furniture,  or  for  the  purchase  of  additional  school  grounds,  or 
for  providing  any  other  school  facilities,  unless  bonds  shall  have 
been  voted  for  said  purposes.  Should  the  junior  college  board,  of 
any  junior  college  district,  fail  to  make  the  estimate  provided  for 
in  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  such  county  to  make  and  file  such  estimate  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  of  September. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  junior  college  board 
to  make  and  file  with  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  at 
least  fifteen  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  board  of  supervisors  is  required  by  law  to  levy  the  taxes 
required  for  county  purposes,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  maintaining  the  junior  college  in  said  dis- 
trict for  the  current  school  year,  including  rent  or  construction 
of  temporary  quarters,  if  any,  or  additions  to  the  plant  already 
constructed.  Such  estimate  shall  be  itemized  according  to  items 
required  in  the  annual  report  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Whenever  the  amount  estimated  for  any  item  exceeds 
by  ten  per  cent  or  more  the  amount  expended  for  said  item  during 
the  preceding  school  year,  a  written  statement  showing  the  reason 
for  such  increase  must  be  submitted  with  said  estimate.  The  first 
such  estimate  after  the  formation  of  any  junior  college  district 
shall  also  include,  if  temporary  quarters  have  been  secured  for  the 
junior  college,  the  amount  of  money  required  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary furniture  and  apparatus  for  such  temporary  quarters.  Should 
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any  junior  college  board  fail  to  make  the  estimate  provided  for  in 
this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  county  to  make  such  estimate. 

Whenever  such  estimate  has  been  submitted  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  he  shall  have  power  to  revise  said 
estimate  or  any  item  thereof.  Said  estimate  as  revised  and 
approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  shall  there- 
upon become  the  estimate  of  said  junior  college  district  and  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  board  of  supervisors  as  a  basis  for  levying 
the  special  tax  for  maintenance  of  said  junior  college,  as  provided 
in  section  thirteen  of  this  act.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  submit  said  estimate  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  to  the  county  auditor  at  the  time  he 
submits  to  them  his  estimate  for  the  county  school  tax  for  the 
ensuing  school  year  and  he  shall  submit  therewith  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  expended  by  such  junior  college  district  for 
each  item  of  said  estimate,  during  the  preceding  school  year. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  of  supervisors  with  whom  any  estimate 
is  filed  under  the  provision  of  section  eleven  or  section  twelve 
of  this  act,  must  at  the  time  of  making  the  tax  levy  for  the  year 
for  county  purposes,  levy  a  special  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property 
in  such  junior  college  district,  sufficient  in  amount  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  legally  specified  in  the  said  estimate.  Said  tax 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  assessment  roll,  and  collected,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  school  taxes  are  entered,  and  collected,  and 
when  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  whose 
superintendent  of  schools  has  jurisdiction  over  the  junior  college 
district  in  behalf  of  which  the  same  were  levied. 

Should  any  board  of  supervisors  with  whom  such  estimate  is 
filed  fail  to  levy  the  tax  as  required  by  this  section,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  auditor  of  their  county  to  make  such  levy. 

Sec.  14.  All  taxes  levied  and  collected  under  the  provisions 
of  section  thirteen  of  this  act  shall  be  placed  by  the  county  treas- 
urer receiving  the  same  in  a  special  fund  to  the  credit  of  the 
junior  college  district  for  which  the  same  were  levied,  and  used 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  same  were  levied ;  and  all 
moneys  apportioned  to  any  junior  college  district  from  the  state 
shall  be  placed  by  the  county  treasurer  receiving  the  same  in  the 
special  fund  of  the  junior  college  district  to  which  the  same  is 
apportioned.  Junior  college  district  funds  shall  be  paid  out  upon 
the  order  of  the  junior  college  board,  or  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee when  such  committee  is  authorized  to  draw  the  same,  signed 
by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the  junior  college  board.  Such  or- 
ders shall  be  drawn  and  itemized,  and  presented  to,  and  acted 
upon  by,  the  superintendent  of  schools  having  jurisdiction  over 
such  junior  college  district  and  the  auditor  of  his  county,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  orders  of  boards  of  school  trustees  of  school 
districts.  State  moneys  apportioned  to  any  junior  college  district 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 
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Sec.  15.  Not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  September  of 
each  year  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county  in  which 
there  is  not  a  county  junior  college  shall  certify  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  to  the  county  auditor  of  such  county,  the  total  net 
cost,  less  state  aid  for  educating  during  the  next  preceding  school 
year  all  junior  college  pupils  residing  in  such  county  and  not  in 
any  junior  college  district,  and  the  estimated  amount  needed  for 
that  purpose  for  the  current  year. 

The  board  of  supervisors  with  whom  such  certificate  is  filed 
must,  at  the  time  of  making  the  tax  levy  for  that  year  for  county 
purposes,  levy  a  special  tax  upon  al  taxable  property  in  the  county 
not  situated  in  any  junior  college  district,  sufficient  in  amount 
to  defray  the  net  cost,  for  the  current  year,  of  educating  all 
junior  college  students  residing  in  such  county  and  not  in  any 
junior  college  district.  If  it  shall  appear  by  the  report  of  the 
purposes,  levy  a  special  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  county 
tending  junior  college  in  an  adjoining  county,  the  supervisors  of 
the  county  in  which  said  students  live  shall  levy  a  tax  as  is  pro- 
vided by  this  section  to  pay  the  cost  of  educating  such  students. 
If  the  board  of  supervisors  fail  to  make  such  tax  levy  the  auditor 
of  the  county  must  make  the  same.  Said  tax  when  collected  shall 
be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  placed  in  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  junior  college  tuition  fund.  The  auditor  shall  not  later 
than  the  last  Monday  in  December  and  the  last  Monday  in  May  of 
each  year  notify  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  amount  in 
such  fund,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  thereupon  ap- 
portion the  same  to  the  several  junior  college  districts  in  his 
county  or  in  adjoining  counties  as  provided  above,  in  proportion 
lo  the  total  net  cost  to  each  of  said  districts  of  educating  junior 
college  students  who  reside  in  his  county  but  not  in  any  junior 
college  district,  as  shown  in  his  report  for  the  preceding  school 
year  compiled  as  directed  by  law,  and  certify  such  apportionment 
to  the  auditor.  The  amount  so  apportioned  to  each  junior  college 
district  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  whose  super- 
intendent of  schools  has  jurisdiction  over  such  junior  college  dis- 
trict, to  the  credit  of  the  special  fund  thereof,  and  shall  be  used 
to  maintain  the  junior  college,  and  paid  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  junior  college  funds. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  a  county  having  junior  col- 
lege pupils  attending  junior  college  in  an  adjoining  county  shall 
draw  his  order  on  the  county  auditor  in  favor  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  such  students  attend  junior 
college  for  any  money  belonging  to  any  junior  college  outside  of 
his  county  as  provided  in  this  section.  The  county  auditor  of  said 
county  shall  draw  his  warrant  as  directed  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  county  treasurer  shall  pay  the  same.  A  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  whose  favor  such  order  is  drawn  shall 
pay  the  amount  of  said  money  into  the  county  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  junior  colleges  educating  the  students  from  the 
county  paying  such  money. 
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SiiC.  16.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  have  power  and 
it  shall  be  its  duty  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  fixing  the 
minimum  standards  entitling  junior  colleges  to  state  aid,  and  shall 
annually  investigate  each  junior  college  to  determine  whether  it 
has  met  such  standards. 

Sec.  17.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  repealing 
section  one  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty  b  of  the  Political  Code. 

Sec.  18.  The  governing  board  of  any  junior  college,  or  of 
the  junior  college  department  of  any  high  school  or  of  any 
teacher's  college,  may  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  affiliation  with 
the  University  of  California  to  provide  that  the  courses  in  such 
junior  college  whose  purpose  is  to  prepare  for  advanced  university 
standing  shall  be  visited,  inspected  and  accredited  by  said  uni- 
versity, and  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  such  courses  shall 
be  as  recommended  by  said  university.  Such  arrangement  of 
af^liation  may  include  such  other  matters  as  may  be  mutually 
advantageous,  and  as  may  be  approved  by  the  state  board  of 
education. 

Sec.  19.  The  governing  board  of  any  junior  college,  or  of 
the  junior  college  department  of  any  high  school,  may  contract 
with  the  governing  authorities  of  any  state  normal  school  or 
teachers'  college,  for  the  maintenance  by  such  normal  school  or 
teachers'  college,  of  junior  college  courses  of  instruction  for  the 
benefit  of  students  living  in  such  junior  college  or  high  school  dis- 
trict and  desiring  junior  college  courses,  and  for  such  service 
may  make  such  payments  to  such  normal  school  or  teachers'  col- 
lege as  may  be  agreed  upon.  The  attendance  of  students  upon 
such  junior  college  courses  maintained  by  a  normal  school  or 
teachers'  college  shall  be  returned  and  credited  to  the  junior 
college  or  high  school  district  as  the  case  may  be  counted  in 
making  state  and  county  apportionments  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  junior  college  courses  were  maintained  by  the  governing 
board  of  such  junior  college  or  high  school. 

Senate  Bill  No.  775 

CHAPTER  477. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  junior  college 

districts. 
[Approved  May  27,  1921.] 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  junior  college  board  of  any  junior  college 
district  may,  when  in  its  judgment  it  is  advisable,  and  must 
upon  a  petition  of  the  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  resid- 
ing in  such  junior  college  district,  call  an  election  and  submit 
to  the  electors  of  the  junior  college  district  the  question  whether 
the  bonds  of  such  junior  college  district  shall  be  issued  and  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  purchasing  junior  college 
lots,  for  building  or  purchasing  one  or  more  junior  college  build- 
ings or  making  alterations  or  additions  to  the  junior  college  build- 
ing or  buildings,  for  repairing,  restoring  or  rebuilding  any  junior 
college  building  damaged,  injured  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  other 
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public  calamity,  for  supplying  junior  college  buildings  with  furni- 
ture or  necessary  apparatus,  for  improving  the  grounds,  for  liqui- 
dating any  indebtedness  already  incurred  for  said  purposes,  or 
for  refunding  any  outstanding  valid  indebtedness  of  such  district, 
evidenced  by  bonds  or  warrants  thereof.  Any  one  or  more 
or  all  of  said  purposes,  except  that  of  refunding  any  outstanding 
valid  indebtedness  of  such  district,  evidenced  by  bonds  or  war- 
rants thereof,  may  by  order  of  said  board,  entered  in  its  minutes, 
be  united  and  voted  upon  as  one  single  proposition.  Such  election 
must  be  called  by  posting  notices,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
junior  college  board,  in  at  least  three  public  places  in  the  junior 
college  district,  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the  election ; 
and  if  there  is  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published  in 
any  county  in  which  any  part  of  said  district  is  situated,  by  pub- 
lishing such  notice  therein  not  less  than  once  a  week  for  three 
successive  weeks.  The  first  publication  of  said  notice  shall  be 
not  less  than  twenty-one  days  before  such  election.  Such  notice 
must  contain :  The  time  and  place,  or  places,  of  holding  such 
election ;  the  names  of  the  inspectors  and  judges  to  conduct  the 
same ;  the  hours  during  the  day  in  which  the  polls  will  be  open ; 
the  purposes  for  which  the  bonds  are  to  be  issued ;  the  amount 
of  bonds  and  the  denomination  thereof,  which  shall  not  be  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  or  less  than  one  hundred  dollars; 
the  rate  of  interest,  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  annually  or  semi-annually ;  and  the  number  of  years,  not 
exceeding  forty,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  bonds  are  to  run. 
Such  election  shall  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  one  thousand  five  hundred  ninety-six,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  ninety-seven,  one  thousand  five  hundred  ninety-eight, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  ninety-nine,  one  thousand  six  hundred, 
and  one  thousand  six  hundred  one  of  this  code,  and  the  words 
to  appear  upon  the  ballots  shall  be  "Junior  college  district  bonds 
— Yes"  and  "Junior  college  district  bonds — No"  or  words  of 
similar  import.  Electors  voting  at  such  elections  shall  mark 
a  cross  with  pencil,  ink  or  rubber  stamp,  after  the  answer  they 
desire  to  give.  On  the  seventh  day  after  said  election  at  one 
o'clock  p.  m.  if  the  returns  have  all  been  made  to  the  junior 
college  board  of  such  junior  college  district,  such  junior  college 
board  must  meet  and  canvass  said  returns.  If  all  the  returns  have 
not  then  been  received,  the  board  must  adjourn  from  day  to  day 
until  said  returns  are  all  received,  and  must  then  proceed  to 
canvass  the  same.  The  canvass  may  be  continued  from  day  to 
day  until  completed. 

Sec.  2.  If  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  at 
said  election  were  cast  in  favor  of  issuing  such  bonds,  then  such 
junior  college  board  shall  cause  an  entry  of  that  fact  to  be  made 
upon  its  minutes,  and  shall  certify  to  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county  whose  superintendent  of  schools  has  jurisdiction 
of  said  junior  college  district  all  of  the  proceedings  had  in 
the   premises,   and   thereupon   said   board    of   supervisors    shall 
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he  and  it  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  the  bonds 
of  such  junior  college  district,  in  accordance  with  such  proceed- 
ings, payable  out  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  such 
junior  college  district,  naming  the  same;  provided,  that  the  total 
■amount  of  bonds  so  issued  shall  not  exceed  five  percent  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  junior  college  district  as  shown  by  the 
last  equalized  assessment  of  the  county  in  which  such  district  is 
located.  The  board  of  supervisors,  by  an  order  entered  upon  its 
tninutes,  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  said  bonds  and  of  the  in- 
terest coupons  attached  thereto,  if  any,  and  must  fix  the  time 
when  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  principal  of  said  bonds  shall 
be  payable,  which  shall  not  be  more  than  forty  years  from 
the  date  thereof.  If  the  notice  calling  the  election  shall  have  pro- 
vided that  the  bonds  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  payable 
in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  the  bonds  shall  be  made  payable 
in  such  gold  coin,  as  to  principal  and  interest.  If  the  notice  calling 
the  election  shall  have  provided  that  the  bonds  and  the  interest 
thereon  shall  be  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  the 
bonds  shall  be  made  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
as  to  principal  and  interest.  If  the  notice  shall  have  made  no  such 
specific  provisions,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  have  power  in 
the  order  prescribing  the  form  of  the  bonds  either  to  make  the 
bonds  payable  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  as  to  principal 
and  interest,  or  to  make  them  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  as  to  principal  and  interest.  Said  board  of  super- 
visors may  make  the  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds  payable 
at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  or  at  such  other  place 
within  the  United  States  as  the  board  may  designate,  or  at  such 
treasurer's  office  or  such  other  designated  place  at  the  option  of 
the  bondholder ;  which  place  of  payment  shall  be  specified  in  the 
bonds ;  and  this  provision  shall  apply  to  all  such  bonds  not  yet 
issued  when  this  section  takes  efifect.  regardless  of  the  time  when 
the  election  therefor  was  held.  The  expense  of  paying  such  prin- 
cipal and  interest  elsewhere  than  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer 
shall  be  a  charge  against  the  junior  college  district  funds,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  tax  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds.  Such  bonds 
must  be  sold  at  the  times  and  in  the  amounts  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  but  for  not  less  than  par,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  thereof  must  be  deposited  in  the  county  treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  building  fund  of  the  said  junior  college  dis- 
trict, and  be  drawn  out  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  as  other  junior 
college  moneys  are  drawn  out.  Before  selling  said  bonds,  or  any 
part  thereof,  the  board  of  supervisors  must  advertise  for  bids 
therefor  for  at  least  two  weeks  in  some  daily  or  weekly  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  in  the  county,  or  if  there 
is  no  such  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  in  some  such  news- 
paper published  in  some  other  county  in  the  state.  If  satis- 
factory bids  are  received,  the  bonds  offered  for  sale  must  be 
awarded  to  the  highest  bidder.  If  no  bids  are  received,  or 
the  board  determines  that  the  bids  received  are  not  satisfactory 
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as  to  price  or  responsibility  of  the  bidders,  the  board  may  reject 
all  bids  received,  if  any,  and  either  readvertise  or  sell  said  bonds 
at  private  sale. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  whose  super- 
intendent of  schools  has  jurisdiction  over  any  junior  college 
district  must  annually,  at  the  time  of  making  the  levy  of  taxes 
for  county  purposes,  levy  a  tax  for  that  year  upon  the  taxable 
property  in  such  junior  college  district  for  the  interest  and  re- 
demption of  all  outstanding  bonds  of  such  district,  and  said 
tax  must  not  be  less  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  said 
bonds  for  that  year,  and  such  a  portion  of  the  principal  as 
is  to  become  due  during  such  year,  and  in  any  event  must  be  high 
enough  to  raise  annually,  for  the  first  half  of  the  term  said 
bonds  have  to  run,  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  interest  thereon; 
and  during  the  balance  of  the  term  high  enough  to  pay  such 
annual  interest,  and  to  pay  annually  a  proportion  of  the  principal 
of  said  bonds,  equal  to  sum  produced  by  taking  the  whole 
amount  of  said  bonds  outstanding  and  dividing  it  by  the  number 
of  years  said  bonds  then  have  to  run ;  and  all  taxes  so  levied, 
when  collected,  shall  as  herein  provided  be  paid  into  the  county- 
treasury  of  the  county  whose  superintendent  of  schools  has  juris- 
diction over  the  junior  college  district  in  behalf  of  which  such 
tax  was  levied  to  the  credit  of  the  bond  interest  and  sinking  fund 
of  such  junior  college  district,  and  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  on  said  bonds  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
The  principal  and  interest  on  said  bonds  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county  treasurer  of  the  county  aforesaid  at  the  place  required 
by  the  terms  of  such  bonds,  upon  presentation  and  surrender 
of  warrants  drawn  by  the  county  auditor  in  payment  thereof 
after  he  has  cancelled  the  bonds  and  coupons,  or  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  registered  owner  if  such  bonds  are  registered,  after 
a  proper  warrant  has  been  drawn  by  the  auditor  therefor,  out  of 
the  fund  provided  for  their  payment. 

In  case  of  a  junior  college  district  situated  in  two  or  more 
counties,  the  assessor  of  each  of  such  counties  must  annually, 
as  soon  as  the  county  assessments  have  been  equalized  by  the  state 
board  of  equalization  certify  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each 
of  the  counties  in  which  any  portion  of  such  junior  college  dis- 
trict is  situated,  the  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property  in 
such  county  situated  in  such  junior  college  district,  and  the 
said  tax  shall  be  so  levied  according  to  the  ratio  which  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property  in  such  junior  college  district  in 
any  county  bears  to  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  property  in 
such  district,  each  board  of  supervisors  to  levy  upon  the  property 
in  such  junior  college  district  and  within  their  own  county, 
such  rate  of  tax  as  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  not  less  than  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  the  interest  and  such  portion  of  the  princi- 
pal of  such  bonds  as  is  to  become  due  during  such  year.  Said 
tax  shall  be  entered  upon  the  assessment  roll  and  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  school  taxes  are  entered  and  collected 
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and  when  collected  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  county  and  it 
shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  any  such  county  other 
than  the  one  whose  superintendent  of  schools  has  jurisdiction 
over  such  junior  college,  on  written  demand  of  the  treasurer  fo 
the  county  whose  superintendent  of  schools  has  jurisdiction  over 
such  junior  college  to  pay  the  sum  collected  on  account  of  such 
tax  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  whose  superintendent  of 
schools  has  jurisdiction  over  such  junior  college.  Wherever 
money  has  been  raised  for  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  of 
outstanding  bonds  of  any  junior  college  district  and  the  same  is 
at  the  time  this  section  takes  effect  in  the  treasury  of  any  other 
county  than  that  prescribed  by  this  section  for  the  custody  of 
such  funds,  the  same  shall  at  once  be  paid  into  the  proper  county 
treasury  as  above  provided. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  bonds  authorized  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act  shall  remain  unsold  for 
the  period  of  six  months  after  having  been  offered  for  sale  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  junior 
college  board  of  the  junior  college  district,  for  and  on  account 
of  which  such  bonds  were  issued,  may  petition  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  whom  the  proceedings  were  certified  to  cause 
such  unsold  bonds  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  market  and  can- 
celled. Upon  receiving  such  petition,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  said  junior  college  board,  the  said  board  of  super- 
visors shall  fix  a  time  for  hearing  the  same,  which  shall  not  be 
more  than  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  shall  cause  a  notice,  stating 
the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  and  the  object  of  the  petition  in 
general  terms,  to  be  published  for  ten  days  prior  to  the  day  of 
hearing,  in  some  newspaper  published  in  said  junior  college  dis- 
trict, if  there  is  one,  and  if  there  is  no  newspaper  published  in 
said  junior  college  district,  then  in  a  newspaper  published  at  the 
county  seat  of  the  county.  At  the  time  and  place  designated  in 
the  notice  for  hearing  said  petition,  or  at  any  subsequent  time  to 
which  said  hearing  may  be  postponed,  the  said  board  of  super- 
visors shall  hear  any  reasons  that  may  be  submitted  for  or 
against  the  granting  of  the  petition,  and  if  said  board  shall  deem 
it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  junior  college  district  named  in 
the  petition,  that  such  unsold  bonds  be  cancelled,  said  board  shall 
make  and  enter  an  order  in  the  minutes  of  its  proceedings  that 
said  unsold  bonds  be  cancelled ;  and  thereupon  said  bonds  and 
the  vote  by  which  they  v/ere  authorized  to  be  issued  shall  cease 
to  be  of  any  validity  whatever. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  499 

CHAPTER  470. 

An  act  to  accept  the  provisions  and  benefits  of  an  act  passed 
by  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  congress  assembled  and  approved  February  2^,  ip20, 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate, 
oil,  oil  sJwlc,  gas  and  sodium  on  the  public  domain"  and 
setting  aside  the  funds  received  by  the  state  under  the  pro- 
vsions  of  said  act  of  congress. 

[Approved  May  27,  1921.] 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  assent  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby 
given  to  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  cono^ress  of  the  United 
States  entitled,  "An  act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phos- 
phate, oil,  oil  shale,  gas  and  sodium  on  the  public  domain,"  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Februarv  25, 
1920. 

Sec.  2.  All  moneys  derived  from  bonuses,  royalties  and 
rentals  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  congress  hereinbefore 
referred  to,  and  apportioned  under  said  act  to  the  State  of 
California,  shall  be  received  by  the  state  treasurer  and  by  him 
credited  to  the  state  junior  college  fund  which  is  hereby  created; 
provided,  that  if  the  amount  so  received  by  the  state  treasurer 
shall  exceed  the  amount  required  to  be  apportioned  to  junior 
college  districts  as  hereinafter  provided,  then  all  moneys  appor- 
tioned under  said  act  of  congress  to  the  state  of  California,  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  state  junior  college  fund  so  com- 
puted, shall  be  credited  by  him  to  the  state  school  fund  provided 
for  in  section  six  of  article  nine  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  California,  as  a  part  of  the  minimum  amount  of  the  state 
school  fund  therein  required  to  be  set  aside  for  day  and  evening 
elementary  schools.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  on  or  before  September  fifteenth  of  each  year  certify  to 
the  state  treasurer  and  to  the  state  controller  the  total  number 
of  students  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  junior  college 
districts  of  the  state  during  the  next  preceeding  school  year 
and  the  total  amount  of  money  that  should  be  set  aside  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  junior  colleges  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Each  junior  college  district  maintaining  an  accredited 
junior  college,  after  the  first  full  school  year  said  junior  college 
has  been  maintained,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  junior 
college  fund  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  as  the  junior  col- 
lege allotment,  and  in  addition  thereto,  one  hundred  dollars  per 
unit  of  average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  school  year; 
provided,  that  no  junior  college  district  shall  receive  any  appor- 
tionment from  the  state  unless  it  has  provided  during  the  pre- 
ceding school  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  junior  college  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  apportioned  by  the  state. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction- 
to  apportion  the  state  junior  college  fund  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  state  treasurer  shall  notify 
the  state  controller  of  all  amounts  that  may  be  set  aside  for 
the  junior  college  fund  and  the  state  controller  must  keep  a 
separate  account  of  the  state  junior  college  fund  and  must  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  of 
every  year  report  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
a  statement  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  said  fund.  He  must 
draw  his  warrant  on  the  state  treasurer  whenever  such  treasurer 
presents,  with  his  endorsement,  an  order  drawn  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  against  the  state  junior  college 
fund  and  the  state  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the 
same. 


THE    JUNIOR    COLLEGE    MOVEMENT    IN 

MISSOURI 

By   Dr.  J.   C.  Jones,  President,  University   of   Missouri 

If  we  go  back  a  generation  in  the  history  of  education  in  Mis- 
souri, we  shall  find  a  condition  that  may  very  properly  be  called 
educational  chaos.  There  was  no  co-ordination,  hence  no  co- 
operation whatsoever,  between  the  various  grades  of  education 
in  the  State.  The  public  high  schools  and  the  private  academies 
ignored  the  colleges  and  were  ignored  in  turn.  The  University 
maintained  a  preparatory  department  and  exercised  no  more 
influence  on  the  high  schools  of  Missouri  than  on  the  high  schools 
of  Michigan.  In  the  early  nineties  a  movement  was  inaugurated 
by  the  University  of  Missouri  to  standardize  and  accredit  high 
schools  and  academies.  There  were  not  more  than  a  half  dozen 
high  schools  in  all  Missouri  at  that  time  that  could  prepare 
students  to  meet  the  present  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University.  A  man  was  put  into  the  field  whose  sole  business 
it  was  to  inspect  such  schools,  to  advise  with  principals  in  regard 
to  their  problems  and  to  recommend  for  accrediting  such  schools 
as  met  the  requirements.  The  response  of  the  high  schools  and 
academies  to  the  stimulus  given  them  through  the  accrediting 
system  established  by  the  University  was  most  cordial  and  gratify- 
ing and  in  a  decade  the  number  of  accredited  schools  reached 
one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

During  the  same  period  the  four-year  colleges  were  stand- 
ardized and  formed  the  Missouri  College  Union,  which  now  in- 
cludes all  the  reputable  four-year  colleges  and  also  three  uni- 
versities, Washington  Uiniversity,  St.  Louis  University,  and  the 
University  of  the  State. 

When  the  movement  for  standardizing  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies and  that  for  standardizing  the  four-year  colleges  had  been 
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worked  out,  there  were  left  many  private  institutions  that  be- 
longed to  neither  class.  These  colleges  had  been  giving  in- 
struction beyond  that  of  the  secondary  school,  but  less  than  was 
required  to  be  rated  as  a  standard  college.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  weak,  struggling  church  colleges,  without  endowment 
and  depending  upon  tuition  fees  and  gifts  for  their  support. 
All  of  you  know  the  type.  Every  state  in  the  Union  has  had 
more  or  less  of  them.  The  Middle  West,  however,  was  their 
favorite  habitat.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  their  beautifully  il- 
lustrated catalogs  announcing  courses  that  would  have  reflected 
credit  upon  a  well-endowed  university. 

In  the  organization  of  the  educational  system,  that   I   have 
described  aboVe,  these  colleges  had  as  yet  no  place.    They  were 
unwilling  to  become   academies;   they   were   unable   to   become 
standard  colleges.     Since  there  were  no  standards  among  them, 
each  was  a  law  unto  itself,  with  the  result  that  there  was  great 
variation  among  them  and  no  incentive  for  improvement.    It  soon 
became  apparent  to  those  in  charge   of  these  weak,   struggling 
colleges   that   they   must    secure    recognition    in   the   educational 
system  of  the  State,  or  close  their  doors.     On  the  one  hand  they 
had  no  definite  relation  to  the  accredited  high  schools  by  which 
they  might  attract  high  school  graduates  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  had  no  definite  relation  to  the  standard  colleges  by  which 
their  graduates  could  be  admitted  and  given  credit  for  their  work. 
The  result  of  this  situation  was  naturally  that  these  colleges  did 
not  attract  students  who  were  ambitious  to  secure  later  the  train- 
ing ofifered  by  the  standard  college,  and  very  few  of  those  who. 
having  been  won  by  attractive  advertisements  and  smooth-tongued 
solicitors,   enrolled   as   students    received   any   real    stimulus    for 
training  bevond  that  offered  in  the  course  elected  or  had  awakened 
in  them  anv  desire  for  more  training.    Even  in  this  very  difticult 
situation,  those  in  charge  of  some  of  these  colleges  tried  desper- 
ately  to   maintain   good   scholastic   standards   and    to    do    good, 
honest  work.     They  must  compete,  however,   with  those   who 
had  no  educational  ideals  and  who  measured  success  by  the  size 
of  the  enrollment.     Those  of  you  who  have  studied  the  educa- 
tional development  in  any  State  can  readily  understand  that  this 
situation  could  not  endure.     They  were  outside  the  closely  co- 
ordinated educational  system  and  being  "neither  fish  nor  fowl'' 
had   no   place   on    sea   or   land.      Fortunately    for   education    in 
Missouri,  the  Presidents  of  some  of  these  unclassified  colleges, 
dissatisfied  with  the  educational   situation  and  hard  pressed  by 
the  economic  situation,  turned  to  the  University  for  relief.    They 
were  familiar  with  the  excellent  work  that  the  University  had 
done  in  standardizing  the  high  schools,  hence  they  requested  the 
University  to  standardize  them.    Although  most  of  these  strugg- 
ling colleges  were  oiifering  four  years  of  college  work,  they  were 
willing  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the  University  that  they 
be  standardized  as  Junior  Colleges  giving  two  years  of  college 
work.     Two  things  influenced  this  decision.     The  flrst  was  the 
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ability  of  the  schools  themselves ;  the  second  the  movement  which 
had  been  inaugurated  at  the  University  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  then  President,  to  put  all  the  professional 
departments  on  a  two-year  college  basis.  Since  the  various  pro- 
fessional schools  were  requiring  for  admission  the  completion  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  or  the 
equivalent,  and  since  it  was  necessary  in  the  beginning  to  have 
rather  uniform  standards,  those  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science  were  accepted  as  necessary  for  affilia- 
tion. It  was  left,  however,  to  the  schools  to  decide  whether 
they  would  have  a  college  course  of  two  years  based  upon  an 
admission  requirement  of  four  years  of  high  school  work  or  a 
college  course  of  four  years  based  upon  an  admission  requirement 
of  two  years  of  high  school  work.  In  organization  most  of  them 
have  chosen  the  latter  plan. 

In  1911,  the  work  of  affiliation  was  begun,  by  the  Committee 
on  Accredited  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  machinery  provided 
for  the  affiliation  of  these  colleges  was  as  simple  as  possible. 
When  the  authorities  of  a  college  applied  for  approval,  they  were 
requested  to  furnish  certain  essential  data  upon  a  blank  form 
provided  for  that  purpose.  These  blanks  were  turned  over  to  a 
Committee  of  three,  known  as  the  Junior  College  Examining  Com- 
mittee. If  the  data  furnished  by  any  given  college  indicated 
that  the  college  approximately  met  the  conditions  for  approval, 
the  Visiting  Committee  gave  the  college  a  thorough  inspection. 
For  ten  years  the  Committee  consisted  of  the  same  members  of 
the  faculty,  thus  insuring  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  in  the 
examinations.  The  report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  was  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Accredited  Schools  and  Colleges  and  if 
the  college  met  all  requirements  it  was  approved.  The  Com- 
tnittee  rarely  approved  any  college  upon  the  first  examination.  It 
was  usually  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  authorities  some  de- 
ficiency in  the  library,  in  laboratory  equipment,  in  the  curriculum 
or  in  the  teaching  staff.  A  written  report  pointing  out  these 
deficiencies  and  making  very  definite  suggestions  in  regard  to 
them  was  made  by  the  Committee.  If  the  Committee  found  upon 
their  next  visit  that  the  deficiencies  had  been  removed,  the  College 
was  recommended  for  approval ;  otherwise,  it  was  given  more  time 
to  carry  out  the  Committee's  suggestions.  In  this  way,  during  the 
past  eleven  years,  eighteen  Junior  Colleges  have  been  approved. 
Sixteen  of  these  are  private  colleges  and  two  are  public  colleges. 
The  public  colleges  are  the  Kansas  City  Junior  College  and  the 
St.  Joseph  Junior  College.  The  others  are  scattered  through- 
out the  state,  being  fairly  well  distributed,  though  Central  Mis- 
souri has  the  larger  share.  The  private  colleges  are  classified 
as  follows : 
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Baptist    4 

Catholic    3 

Methodist 3 

Christian    2 

Presbyterian 2 

Christian  Science   1 

Non  Sectarian 1 
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The  results  of  the  Junior  College  movement  in  Missouri  are 
very  important  and  in  these,  of  course,  lies  your  chief  interest. 
I  shall  mention  only  the  most  significant.  The  first  and  most 
conspicuous  results  was  the  change  wrought  in  the  colleges  them- 
selves. With  definite  standards  established  for  them,  with  definite 
guidance  on  the  part  of  the  University  always  at  hand,  their  im- 
provement was  immediate  and  notable.  Library  and  laboratory 
equipment  was  made  more  adequate,  entrance  requirements  were 
increased  and  rigidly  enforced  and  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion were  made  definite  and  in  close  agreement  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  first  two  years  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Higher  scholastic  standards  for  the 
m.embers  of  the  teaching  staff  were  established,  with  the  result 
that  the  poorly  equipped  teacher  was  dropped  or  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  better  preparation  by  study  in  some  good  graduate 
school.  As  soon  as  the  improvement  in  these  schools  and  their 
recognition  by  the  UniA^ersity  became  known  to  parents  having 
children  to  educate,  there  was  at  once  a  material  increase  in 
their  enrollment.  There  was  also  noted  a  marked  difference  in 
the  preparation  of  the  students.  Before  the  accrediting  of  these 
colleges,  their  students  were  for  the  most  part  preparatory  stu- 
dents. Now  well  equipped  high  school  students  asked  for  ad- 
mission. Since  students  could  receive  credit  at  the  University  for 
work  done  in  these  colleges,  and  thus  prepare  for  admission  to 
the  various  professional  departments — Law,  Education,  Medi- 
cine, Journalism,  Commerce,  etc. — or  for  the  Junior  year  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science,  many  parents  naturally  preferred  to 
have  their  children  take  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  them.  In  many  cases  the  student  could  stay  at  home  and 
prepare  for  admission  to  a  professional  school  at  the  University 
and  in  all  cases  of  students  enrolling  in  a  Junior  College  the  ad- 
vantage of  closer  contact  with  teachers,  the  "personal  touch," 
was  secured.  In  addition,  there  was  the  advantage  of  close  and 
continuous  supervision,  which  is  not  possible  in  a  large  university. 
These  advantages  especially  attracted  parents  having  daughters 
to  educate.  To  them  the  junior  college  with  its  small  enrollment 
and  close  supervision,  seemed  a  better  place  for  their  daughters 
than  a  large  university  with  the  freedom  and  the  responsibility 
for  self-direction  that  are  found  in  all  university  communities. 
The  rapid  growth  in  enrollment  in  the  accredited  junior  colleges 
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was  most  gratifying  to  the  executives  of  these  colleges  and  also 
to  the  authorities  of  the  University.  To  the  junior  colleges  it 
was  gratifying  because  thereby  their  self-respect  was  restored 
and  their  value  as  educational  agencies  made  real  and  important. 
Not  only  had  they  been  saved  from  a  difficult  position,  but  they 
had  been  made  an  important  link  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  State.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  at  once 
arranged  a  plan  by  which  their  graduates  can  secure  a  temporary 
certificate  to  teach.  This  growth  was  gratifying  to  the  University 
authorities  because  it  justified  their  faith  in  the  value  to  education 
of  the  junior  college  movement.  It  was  well  worth  while  to 
expend  time  and  effort  when  the  results  for  efficient  education 
were  so  excellent.  The  success  of  the  movement  was  gratifying 
to  the  University  authorities  for  a  much  more  significant  reason, 
which  I  shall  mention  at  some  length  later. 

The  second  result  was  also  one  that  affected  in  no  small 
measure  the  development  of  the  colleges  themselves.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  they  were  efficient  educational  agencies, 
recognized  by  the  University  of  Missouri  and  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools,  philanthropic  persons  began  to  assist 
them,  and  with  the  funds  contributed,  dormitories  and  academic 
halls  were  built  and  libraries  and  laboratories  were  equipped.  I 
can  give  no  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  these  philanthropic 
contributions.  I  know  of  four  junior  colleges  that  during  the 
last  few  years  have  put  into  buildings  alone  approximately  a 
million  dollars.  One  of  them  has  received  funds  enough  to  make 
it  advisable,  in  the  opinion  of  its  Board  of  Control,  to  expand 
into  a  four-year  college,  with  membership  in  the  Missouri  College 
Union.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  now  a  very  different 
four-year  college  from  what  it  was  ten  years  ago ! 

The  third  conspicuous  result  is  one  of  very  vital  concern 
to  the  University  of  Missouri.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  last 
decade  in  the  number  of  students  seeking  admission  to  the  state 
universities  has  been  such  as  to  threaten  to  swamp  them  both 
scholastically  and  financially.  To  make  the  situation  still  more 
difficult  for  the  universities,  the  absolutely  necessary  material 
expansion  has  not  been  possible  on  account  of  the  high  building 
costs.  The  result  of  this  situation  has  been  quite  embarrassing 
to  some  of  the  state  universities.  With  rapid  increase  in  enroll- 
ment, without  a  corresponding  increase  in  teaching  force  and 
material  equipment,  the  oft-mentioned  sardine  in  a  box  was  lone- 
some as  compared  to  the  students  in  their  class  rooms.  The 
universities  have  met  the  problem  thus  thrust  upon  them  in 
various  ways.  Some  of  them  by  organizing  classes  of  huge 
size,  which  is  bad  pedagogically,  and  some  of  them  by  establishing 
loo  strict  elimination  rules,  which  is  bad  politically.  Fortunately 
the  development  of  the  Junior  College  in  Missouri  just  at  this 
critical  period,  made  it  possible  for  the  University  of  Missouri 
to  solve  the  problem  without  resorting  to  either  of  the  above 
undesirable  methods.  The  junior  colleges,  beginning  in  1911,  have 
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steadily  increased  in  enrollment  and  thus  have  relieved  the  Uni- 
versity from  the  ])ressure  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
where  relief  is  most  needed.  The  accredited  junior  colleges  are 
either  co-educational  or  admit  women  only.  Seven  are  co-educa- 
tional and  eleven  for  women  only.  Until  a  year  ago  there  were 
twelve  junior  colleges  for  women  and  six  for  both  men  and 
women.  One  co-educational  college  has  been  added  and  one 
women's  college  dropped  from  the  list,  because  it  had  become 
a  standard  four-year  college.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
ten  years  two-thirds  of  the  accredited  junior  colleges  have  been 
for  women  only  and  one-third  for  both  men  and  women.  Since 
this  is  true,  one  would  expect  any  influence  exerted  by  them  upon 
the  enrollment  in  the  University  to  ai)pcar  in  the  enrollment  of 
women.  Statistics  on  our  enrollment  indicate  that  this  is  the  case. 
Ill  the  decade  beginning  with  1901,  we  have  a  steady  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  women  enrolled.  W'hile  this  decrease  has  not 
been  great,  it  is  notable;  for  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
America  during  the  last  decade,  any  decrease  in  the  enrollment  of 
women  in  the  University  of  Missouri  is  notable.  Such  was  not 
to  be  ex])ected  and  such  has  not  been  the  experience  of  the  uni- 
versities in  neighboring  states.  In  1920-21.  the  accredited  junior 
colleges  enrolled  more  than  3,000  students.  Please  note  the 
significance  of  the  figures.  They  mean  that  three  thousand  of 
ihe  youth  of  Missouri  received  in  1920-21  good  instruction  in  two 
years  of  college  work  in  accredited  jimior  colleges ;  they  mean 
that  they  received  this  instruction  under  conditions  as  concerning 
libraries,  laboratories  and  faculties,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
their  work  to  be  given  credit  in  the  University  of  Missouri  and  in 
other  reputable  institutions;  they  mean  that  these "3,000  students, 
mostly  women,  were  enrolled  in  colleges  that  could  give  them 
such  oversight,  such  personal  supervision  and  such  individual  at- 
tention as  can  be  given  by  no  large  university;  they  mean  that 
niany  of  these  students,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  entire  number, 
could  pursue  their  studies  under  capable  and  stimulating  teachers, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  protection  and  the  guidance  of 
the  home ;  they  mean  that  the  University  of  Missouri  has  been 
relieved  of  the  care  of  some  thousand  or  more  freshmen  and 
sophomores  during  a  period  of  great  economic  pressure  when  such 
an  increase  in  enrollment  would  have  imposed  a  considerable  bur- 
den upon  the  institution.  If  you  will  consider  these  points  you 
will  grasp.  I  believe,  the  most  significant  results  of  the  junior 
college  movement  in  Missouri.  The  movement  as  carried  out  in 
this  State  is  a  unique  and  interesting  experiment  in  education, 
which  has  yielded  most  satisfactory  results  and  which  promises 
to  give  even  more  important  results  in  the  future. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 

UNIVERSITIES 

In  presenting  this  report  for  the  year  1922-23  I  may  well  call 
attention  to  the  difficuhies  which  have  confronted  the  officers  of 
the  Association  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  meeting.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  at  its  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
last  year,  that  the  Association  should  determine  the  time  and  place 
so  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  date  and  place  of  meeting 
from  year  to  year.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
Chicago  was  the  more  central  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  seemed,  however,  desirable  to  change  the  meeting  place 
to  Washington  and  at  the  time  the  date  was  fixed  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  of  November,  it  was  thought  that  all  conditions 
would  be  met.  The  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  changed 
The  regular  meeting  date  from  the  15th- 17th  of  November  to  the 
21st-23rd.  In  view  of  other  meetings  which  are  attended  by 
members  of  this  Association  the  President  and  Secretary,  after 
consulting  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
concluded  that  the  place  of  the  meeting  should  be  Washington 
and  the  date  the  regular  date  that  had  been  followed  by  the  As- 
sociation for  many  years.  However,  this  leaves  the  question  of 
fixing  a  permanent  date  and  place  of  meeting  open  for  discussion 
and  the  Association  should  be  prepared  to  reach  a  conclusion 
upon  this  matter. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  now  consists  of  45  institu- 
tions, two  having  been  added  in  the  past  year.  Applications  are 
now  before  the  Association  from  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
the  University  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  if  the  University  of  the  Philippines  is  given  consideration 
then  the  Universities  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  should  be  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time  though  no  applications  have  been  made 
by  them  for  admission  to  the  Association. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  presidencies  of  uni- 
versities during  the  present  year.  President  A.  H.  Upham  now 
presides  o\er  the  University  of  Idaho  and  President  A.  G.  Crane 
has  been  elected  to  the  headship  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
President  Barrows,  of  the  University  of  California,  has  presented 
his  resignation  to  take  efifect  in  June,  1923.  Chancellor  E.  C. 
Elliott  of  the  L^niversity  of  Montana  has  resigned  to  become 
President  of  Purdue  and  Dr.  Marvin  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  University  of  Arizona.  President  Currell  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  has  resigned  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Presi- 
dent W.  D.  Melton.  President  Little  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  University  of  Maine.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  presidencies  of  state  universities  are  far 
more  numerous  than  is  generally  indicated.  In  the  fourteen 
years  that  the  present  Secretary  has  been  President  of  a  state 
university  he  has  gradually  progressed  from  the  foot  of  the  list 
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in  point  of  service  to  that  of  eighth.  Those  who  have  had  longer 
service  than  he  are  Presidents  Thompson,  Campbell,  Bryan, 
Alderman,  Slagle,  Avery  and  Boyd. 

The  program  this  year  has  been  arranged  by  the  President  of 
the  Association.  The  topic  about  which  all  of  the  papers  have 
been  directed  is  that  of  the  organization  of  higher  education  for 
state  universities.  More  than  the  usual  number  of  speakers  from 
outside  are  on  this  program  but  the  purpose  in  securing  them  has 
been  to  present  some  of  the  different  phases  of  college  administra- 
tion that  are  being  attempted  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

As_ representative  of  the  Association  to  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  Secretary  has  attended  one  meeting  where  the  gen- 
eral discussion  centered  about  the  problem  of  exceptional  stu- 
dents. Undoubt^edly  members  of  the  Association  have  received 
various  bulletins  from  the  Research  Council  presenting  the  report 
of  Professor  Stewart  of  Iowa  on  the  subject  of  Educational 
Advantages  for  Exceptional  Students.  The  Secretary  also  at- 
tended in  May  the  meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Association  will  have  at  the  end  of  this  year  a  balance  of 
$1100.00  in  the  treasury.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  might 
be  invested  in  United  States  securities  and  the  interest  used  for 
payment  of  expenses  of  the  Association.  This  matter  was  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  some  time  ago  and  objections  raised  that  fees 
collected  from  institutions  should  not  be  used  for  a  purpose  of 
that  kind.  However,  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  consideration.  In  the  matter  of  finances,  the 
Association's  expenses  have  run  about  the  same  as  last  year;  in 
fact  somewhat  under  what  they  were  at  the  close  of  last  year. 
The  balance  on  November,  1921,  was  $707.13.  In  addition  to  this 
sum  $1150.00  have  been  collected  in  the  form  of  dues.  From 
the  sale  of  publications  and  other  miscellaneous  receipts  there 
has  been  received  $227.16.    Expenditures  are  as  follows: 

Printing  (including  reprints) $555.82 

Dues  American  Council  on  Education 100.00 

Miscellaneous   272.87 

All  dues  have  been  received  from  members  of  the  Association. 
Detailed  statement  of  finances  of  the  Association  accompanies  this 
report. 
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STATEMENT  OF  TREASURER  1921-22 

Balance  brought  forward  November,  1921 $  707.13 

Receipts 

November  12,  1921     Receipts  32  paying  guests 72.00 

December      6,  1921     Deposits    300.00 

December    30,  1921           "          405.00 

January       19,  1922           "          126.50 

February     23,  1922            "          75.00 

March         23,  1922           "         100.00 

May            16,  1922           "          46.11 

June              6,  1922           "          86.55 

July            29,  1922           "          39.00 

September  20,  1922           "          2.00 

October       19,  1922           "            125.00 

Total  Receipts $2,084.29 

Receipts  from  Banquet  November,  1921 $  72.00 

Dues  1920-1921  One  Member 25.00 

Dues  1921-1922  Forty-five  Members 1,125.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings  (Back  Numbers)   24.50 

Reprints   Addresses  and  Postage 130.66 

Balance  on  hand   November,   1921 707.13 

Total  Receipts $2,084.29 

Expenditures 

Nov.     9,  1921     Banquet— Hotel  Grunewald $  108.50 

Nov.  9,  1921  Expenses  meeting,  gratuities  and  inci- 
dentals      14.00 

Mar.  31,  1922     University  of  Ky.,  Postage  and  Tel.. . .  5.47 

Apr.     8,  1922     Postmistress— Stamps    12.00 

Apr.  14,  1922  Courier- Journal  Job  Printing  Co.  Print- 
ing Proceedings,  1921 408.28 

Apr.    17,  1922     Manila  Envelopes — mailing  Proceed...  16.88 

Apr.  29,  1922     C-J  Job  Printing  Co.  Reprints 46.40 

May     6,  1922     C-J  Job  Printing  Co.  Reprints 10.01 

May  13,  1922     C-J  Job  Printing  Co.  Reprints 74.25 

May  17,  1922     Frank  L.  McVey— Travel  Washington  68.26 

May  26,  1922     Miss   Bean,   Postmistress— Stamps 4.35 

July     3,  1922 — American  Council  on  Education,  Dues 

1922-1923 100.00 

July  14,  1922  University  of  Ky.  Express  and  Tele- 
grams      14.35 

Oct.    13,  1922     Postmistress— Stamps    3.00 

Oct.  26,  1922  Transylvania  Printing  Co.  Binding  Pro- 
ceedings, Permanent  copy  for  Asso- 
ciation    3.00 

Oct.    26,  1922     Walter   S.   Welsh— Printing  Programs  12.50 
I^ov.     9,  1922     University  of  Ky.     Express  and  Tele- 
grams      27.44 
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Deposit   lost   in  mails — may  be   traced 

later     2.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses  Secretary 58.00 

$   988.69 

Total  Receipts $2,084.29 

Total  Expenditures    988.69 

Balance  on  hand $1,095.60 

Balance  as   shown   on   statement    from   Bank,   Oct.   31, 

1922    $1,138.54 

The  following  amounts  represent  checks  that  have  not 
been    returned    from    the    bank.      Receipted    invoices 
covering  these  amounts  are  attached  with   other  in- 
voices as  follows : 
Transylvania  Ptg.  Co.    (Binding  Proceed.) ..  .$    3.00 

Walter  S.  Welsh    (Printing  Programs) 12.50 

University   of    Kentucky    (Express   and    Tele- 
grams)        27.44 


gi 


$42.94  42.94 

Balance  in  Bank  November  9,  1922 $1,095.60 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  SINCE  MEETING, 
NOVEMBER  13,  14,  1922 

Balance  as  noted  above  Nov.  9,  1922 $1,095.60 

Deposit  (Sale  of  Proceedings)  Dec.  5,  1922 7.50 

$1,103.10 
Expenditures — University  Club,  Banquet 70.95 

Balance  on  hand  forwarded  to  Pres.  H.  W\  Chase 

December  5.   1922   $1,032.15 


REPORT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 

OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

COLLEGE  ACCOUNTING 

The  following  report  was  presented  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting,  consisting  of  Dr.  Furst  and  Pro- 
fessor Robinson : 

"Financial  statements  of  colleges  and  universities  are  fre- 
quently misunderstood  and  are  sometimes  used  in  comparison 
that  are  misleading: 
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1.  Statements  of  institutional  expenditures  that  are 
used  in  estimating  comparative  costs  and  in  determining 
educational  policies  frequently  omit  or  treat  in  varying  ways 
such  significant  items  as  interest  on  capital  outlay  in  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment ;  depreciation  in  these  items ;  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  by  departments  of  funds  that  do 
not  pass  through  the  treasurer's  office;  the  remission  of 
tuition  charges,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  statistics  of  enrollment  that  are  used  in  com- 
paring institutions,  divisions,  curricula,  departments,  and 
courses  of  instruction,  sometimes  represent  a  grand  total  of 
all  registrations  throughout  a  year,  semester,  term  or  quarter, 
sometimes  a  census  of  students  actually  in  residence  at 
given  periods  during  the  year,  sometimes  the  number  of 
students  who  complete  sufficient  v>ork  to  have  a  mark  record- 
ed by  the  registrar,  sometimes  a  combination  of  total  regis- 
tration and  the  number  of  students  receiving  marks. 

3.  The  hours  spent  by  students  in  lecture,  quiz,  or 
laboratory,  are  used  in  comparing  divisions,  departments, 
classes,  and  instructors'  programs ;  but  these  hours,  ''clock 
hours,"  "student  hours,"  or  "student  clock  hours"  are  var- 
iously defined. 

4.  The  comparison  of  the  programs  of  officers  and 
teachers  for  administrative  and  budget  purposes  often  as- 
sign relative  credit  for  experience  or  inexperience,  elemen- 
tary or  laboratory  teaching;  for  research,  administration, 
or  other  activities. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional university  at  Washington,  I  desire  you  to  report  through 
you  that  I  have  attempted  to  put  myself  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Washington.  I  find,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  retrench- 
ment policy  of  the  federal  government  following  the  war,  nothing 
can  be  done  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  committee  ought  to  be  continued  in 
service,  and  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  Washington  that 
something  will  ultimately  result.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  war 
itself,  while  delaying  matters  from  the  point  of  view  of  financial 
legislation,  has  served  to  quicken  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
development  of  a  national  institution  such  as  is  contemplated. 

Please  express  my  regret  in  view  of  my  inability  to  leave  home 
at  this  time.  Hoping  that  the  Association  may  continue  its 
efiforts  in  behalf  of  a  national  university,  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

GEORGE  H.  DENNY,  President. 
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A  TENTATIVE  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 

THE     RELIGIOUS     INFLUENCES     AND 

AGENCIES  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

I— PURPOSE. 

To  discover  what  influences  are  exerted  and  what  agencies 
are  employed  affecting  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  stu- 
dents in  American  Colleges ;  how  these  agencies  are  inter-related 
and  what  is  their  value  and  effect. 

II— POSSIBLE  UTILIZATION  OF  RESULTS. 

1.  To  assist  college  trustees  and  faculties  to  judge  what 
are  the  best  methods  and  agencies  for  the  exertion  of  the 

kind  of  influence  which  a  college  ought  to  exert  on  its  stu- 
dents. 

2.  To  assist  outside  agencies  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Church  Boards  of  Education  to  judge 
how  they  can  most  wisely  contribute  to  the  ends  which  they 
have  in  mind ;  to  discourage  unwise  methods  and  to  bring 
about  better  cooperation  among  these  agencies,  and  between 
them  and  the  colleges. 

3.  To  assist  parents,  pastors  and  teachers  to  judge  what 
would  be  the  probable  moral  and  religious  effect  of  a  col- 
lege course. 

4.  In  brief  and  comprehensively,  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion tov/ard  the  greater  eft'ectiveness  of  American  Colleges 
in  the  development  of  character  among  their  students,  and  to 
the  consequent  preparation  of  them  for  their  place  in  the 
life  of  America  and  the  world. 

III.— METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Recognizing  the  subordinate  place  that  statistics  will  play 
in  such  an  investigation  and  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of 
critical  and  sensitive  judgment  in  the  weighing  of  imponder- 
ables the  Committee  judges  it  wise  that  the  investigation  be: 

1.  Mainly  by  personal  inquiry  with  little  or  no  use  of 
questionnaires  except  such  as  the  investigators  shall  them- 
selves fill  out  for  the  purpose  of  faciliating  comparison  of 
institutions. 

2.  With  full  knowledge  and  the  fullest  possible  coopera- 
tion of  the  college  authorities.  As  the  number  of  institu- 
tions to  be  examined  is  in  any  case  limited  only  those  should 
be  included  that  welcome  the  investigation. 

3.  By  thoroughly  competent  persons  of  recognized  stand- 
ing in  the  educational  world ;  preferably  by  men  who  for 
ability  and  standing,  if  not  for  specific  qualifications,  would 
be  recognized  as  ranking  with  college  presidents. 

4.  Unhurried  both  as  to  the  individual  schools  and  as  to 
the  total  investigation. 

5.  By  round  table  study  of  the  results  of  examination  of 
individual  colleges  participated  in  by  all  investigators  and 
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perhaps  with  the  help  of  other  educators  who  have  not 
served  as  local  investigators. 

6.  With  the  help  of  consultation  in  advance,  and  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  cooperation  of  the  following  organizations 
of  the  various  groups  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities. 
The  American  Council  of  Education. 
The  Association  of  American  Universities. 
The  Association  of  State  Universities. 
The  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
The  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
The  Association  of  Urban  Universities. 
The  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England. 
The  North  Central  Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. 
IV.— SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

Inquiries  should  be  limited  to  the  intramural  work  of  col- 
leges in  the  common  American  sense  of  that  word,  whether 
existing  separately  or  as  integral  parts  of  a  larger  institution. 
To  include  academies  and  professional  schools  would  make  the 
task  too  great.  If  detached  preparatory  and  professional  schools 
are  to  be  excluded  it  is  inexpedient  to  include  such  schools 
when  they  are  parts  of  a  university, 
v.— CLASSES  OF  COLLEGES  TO  BE  INCLUDED. 

While  the  examination  is  limited  to  colleges  it  should  on 
the  other  hand  include  all  type  of  college;  the  college  depart- 
ments of  State  Universities,  practically  all  of  which  are  coedu- 
cational ;  Colleges  and  college  departments  of  universities  which, 
originally  founded  or  conceived  of  as  denominational  colleges, 
have  now  largely  ceased  to  have  any  distinctly  denominational 
character,  such  as  Harvard,  Brown,  Princeton  and  Amherst ; 
Colleges  of  privately  endowed  universities  for  men  and  women, 
such  as  Cornell,  Chicago,  and  Leland,  Stanford ;  denominational 
colleges  still  retaining  their  character  as  such;  Colleges  for 
women,  and  schools  of  technology  and  engineering. 
VI.— PHASES  OF  THE  SUBJECT  TO  BE  INVESTIGATED. 
Curriculm  instruction  in  Religion,  Ethics  and  Sociology ; 
their  scope,  character,  and  influence  on  students;  Schools  of 
Religion  and  Bible  Chairs  attached  to  state  universities ;  Chapel 
Exercises  and  Sunday  services  maintained  by  the  institution 
itself ;  Voluntary  religious  organizations  promoted  by  outside 
agencies,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St.  Paul's 
Society,  the  Menorah  Society,  (Jewish),  the  Newman  Club, 
Student  Volunteer  Band;  Student  pastors  and  denominational 
houses,  etc;  the  attitude  and  influence  of  the  faculty  and  con- 
siderations affecting  their  appointment;  Relations  to  and  in- 
fluence of  adjacent  churches;  the  attitude  and  influence  of 
fraternities  and  sororities ;  Student  standards  of  conduct  and 
student  attitude  toward  religion ;  Influence  of  athletic  sports  on 
character  and  morale;  the  religious  complexion  of  the  student 
body,  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish;  Foreign  students, 
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especially  those  from  non-Christian  lands  ;  Type  of  teachin;;^  in 
the  physical  sciences,  in  history  and  the  social  sciences  and  in 
philosophy,  and   the  effect   on   student   thought ;    Influence   of 
theological  schools  in  universities  on  undergraduates. 
VII.— NUMBER  OF  COLLEGES  TO  BE  EXAMINED. 

Completeness  should  not  be  attempted.     After  consultation 

with  those  believed  to  be  competent  to  judge  the  Committee  is 

of  opinion  that  examination  should  be  limited  to  approximately 

fifty  carefully  chosen  colleges. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  Advisory  Committee  of  educators  who  are 

not   formally   selected  by  the  above  organizations  but   would   in 

fact  represent  them,  could  be  organized  to  give  advice  in  advance 

as  to  the  setting  up  of  the  program,  the  selection  of  the  schools 

and  of  the  investigators,     v'^uch  a  Committee  if  organized  should 

consist  of  men  of  recognized  standing  in  the  educational  world, 

of  varying  points  of  view  and  of  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish  as  well 

as  those  of  Protestant  affiliation. 

Committee   Social  and   Religious  Surveys. 
John  R.  Mott,  Chairman. 
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APPENDIX 


Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  State 

Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration 
of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  all 
its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  . 
and  the  discusssion  and  prosecution  of  such  questions  and  plans 
as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their  work  the  institutions 
included  in  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  National 
Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  may  in- 
clude : 

(1)  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories 
of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  upon 
those  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states  upon  their 
admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  commonly  known  as 
seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2)  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may  be 
designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state  university. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of 
this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  each  meeting 
of  the  As.sociation  through  the  President  or  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially  appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  re- 
gents of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting  the  right 
to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Association 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the  Associa- 
tion, the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representative. 

Officers— T\\t  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meeting 
a  president,  a  vice  president,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall 
be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with  their  respective 
offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same  time  elect  two  others, 
who,  with  the  three  officers  above  named,  shall  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  The  election  of  officers 
shall  be  bv  ballot.  The  terms  of  office  shall  be  one  year,  beginning 
at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  president  or  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  any  institution  connected  with  the  Association  may 
be  elected  to  office.  The  president  of  the  Association  shall  be 
ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be 
held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which  the  annual 
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meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks'  notice  of  the  same  is  given 
to  each  institution  connected  with  the  Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  Consti- 
tution : 

"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  members 
of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  government, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  ad 
interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association. 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  ofifered  at 
any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then  lie  on  the  table 
until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  require  for  their  adoption 
the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  then  present." 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

1.  Under  article  "Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article  "Name," 
insert  "and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2 : 
"And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  mav 

elect." 

3.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  members 
without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired  from  presi- 
dencies or  prefessorships  in  the  institution  which  are  members  of 
the  Association. 

II 

The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the  Association: 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutcheson 
Denny,  President. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Dr.  Marvin.  President. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  Clinton  Fut- 
rall,  President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  David  Prescott  Bar- 
rows, President,  resigned. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  George  Norlin,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del,  Walter  Hullihen,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander  Mur- 
phree.  President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw,  Barrow, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  A.  H.  Upham,  President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  David  Kinley,  President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  William  Low^e  Bryan, 
President. 
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State  University  oe  Iowa,  Iowa  Cky,  Iowa,  Walter  Albert 
Jessup,  President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  E.  H.  Lindley,  Chan- 
cellor. 

University  oe  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Frank  L.  McVey,. 
President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Col.  Thomas 
Duckett  Boyd,  President. 

University  op  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  Dr.  Little,  President. 

University  oe  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland,  A.  F.  Woods, 
President. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  M.  L.  Burton, 
President. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  L.  D.  Coffman, 
President. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Joseph  Neely  Pow- 
ers, Chancellor. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  J.  C.  Jones,  President. 

University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont.,  Edward  Charles  Elliott, 
Chancellor,  Resigned. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery,  Chan- 
cellor. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  Walter  E.  Clark,  President. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  David  Spence 
Hill,  President. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Livingston  Farrand,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Harry 
Woodburn  Chase,  President. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D.,  Thomas  F. 
Kane,  President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  E.  B.  Bryan,  President. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Raymond  Mollyneaux  Hughes,. 
President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  William  Oxiey 
Thompson,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton  Duluth 
Brooks,  President. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Campbell,. 
President. 

University  of  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  I.,  Guy  Potter  Benton, 
President. 

Rutgers  College  (University  of  New  Jersey),  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  President. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  W.  D.  Melton, 
President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  Robert  Lincoln 
Slagle,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Harcourt  A.  Mor- 
gan, President. 
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Umversitv  of  Texas.  Aiislin.  Texas.  Robert  Ernest  Vinson, 
President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  George  Thomas, 
President. 

University  of  Vermont,  BnrHngton,  \'t.,  Guy  W.  Bailey,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  Va.,  Edwin  Anderson 
Alderman,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Siizzallo, 
President. 

West  Virginia  University,  INTorgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank  Butler 
Trotter.  President. 

University  of  Wiscoxxsin,  Madison.  A\'is.,  Edward  A.  Birge, 
President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  W'yo.,  A.  G.  Crane,  Presi- 
dent. 

Ill 

Special  Members  Elected  According  to  Amendm^ent  3 : 

Jose{)h  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa..  President  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, and  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford,  Cal.,  Chancellor  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  and  formerly  President  of  Indiana 
University. 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Crozet.  Va.,  Superintendent  of  the  Miller 
School,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Miss- 
issippi.* 

Henry  Sniitii  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

George  Emory  Fellows,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Maine. 

James  .Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky.* 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Urbana,  111.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Daniel  Roardman  Purinton,  President  emeritus  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

John  William  Abercrombie,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  former  member  of 
Congress,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  810  Hillcrest  Ave..  Columbia,  Mo.,  formerly 
President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

<ieorge  Edwin  MacLean.  50  Russell  Square.  London,  W.  C.  I. 
formerly  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 


*Deceased. 
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harles  William  Dabney.  Cincinnati,  O..  formerly  President  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Tennessee. 

John  Newton  Tillman.  Fayetteville.  Ark.,  Member  of  Congress 
and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Francis  Preston  V^enable,  Chapel  Hill  N.  C,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Memphis,  Tenn..  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  formerly  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho. 

James  Hutchins  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo.,  President  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York  City,  and  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Cyrus  Northrop.  President  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.* 

George  Edward  Vincent,  President,  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Melvin  A.  Brannon,  President  of  Beloit  College,  formerly  Presi- 
dent University  of  Idaho. 

Edward  Bone  Craighead,  Missoula,  Montana,  formerly  President 
University  of  Montana.* 

Henry  S.  Barker,  Lawyer,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Joseph  Thomas  Kingsbury,  formerly  President  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.^Utah. 

Clyde  Dunniway.  formerly  President  Universities  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Cuy  P.  Benton,  formerly  President  University  of  Vermont,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 

David  Ross  Boyd,  formerly  President  of  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  formerly  President  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  California. 

Harry  H.  Hutchins,  formerly  President  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Jacob  Schurman,  formerly  Persident  Cornell  University. 

Robt.  Judson  Aley,  formerly  President  University  of  Maine, 
President  Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rufus  Bernhard  von  KleinSmid,  formerly  President  University 
of  Arizona,  President  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

John  Andreas  Widtsoe,  formerly  President  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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Samuel  P.  Capen,  formerly  Director  of  American  Council  orr 

Education,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
A.   Ross   Hill,   formerly   President   of   University  of    Missouri, 

director  Eastern  Relief,  American  Red  Cross. 
Aven  G.  Nelson,   formerly  President  University  of  Wyoming, 

Laramie,  Wyoming. 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  formerly  Chancellor  University  of  Montana, 

President  of  Purdue  University. 


IV 

PAST  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

No   records  of  any   meetings   are  to  be   found   for   1897-8, 

1899-1900,  or  1900-1.     No  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 

in  1902.     The  officers  for  1896-7  were  elected  for  1898-9.     The 

records  seem  to  indicate  the  same  officers  were  also  reelected  for 

1901-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.     Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.* 

1903-4.  George  Edwin   MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa. 

1904-5.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,   Chancellor  of  Uni- 

versity of  Nebraska.* 

1905-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  University- 

of  Missouri.* 

1906-7.  James  Hutchins  Baker,      President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Colorado. 

1907-8.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Wisconsin.* 

1908-9.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  Uni- 

versity, 

1909-10.         Brown  Ayers,  President  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee.* 

1910-11.        William    Oxley    Thompson,    President    of    Ohio 
State  University. 

1911-12.         William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

1912-13.        Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

1913-14.         Thomas  Franklin   Kane,   President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

1914-15.         Benjamin    Ide   WheelER,   President   of   the   Uni- 
versity of  California. 

1915-16.         Frank    Strong,    President    of    the    University    of 
Kansas. 

1916-18.        Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

1918-19.         A.  Ross  Hill,  President  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 
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1919-20.  Thomas  Duckett  Boyd,  President  of  University 
of  Louisiana. 

1920-21.  Edward  A.  Birge,  President,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

1921-22.        Hexry  Suzzallo,  President  University  of  Washing- 


ton. 


Vice  Presidents 


1895-6.  William   Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Miami 

University. 

1896-1902.     William    Mynn    Thornton,    Chairman    of    the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virg^inia. 

1903-4.  Ja^[ES   Hutchins   Baker,    President   of   the   Uni- 

versity of  Colorado. 

1904-5.  William  Lambdin  Prather,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Texas. 

1905-6.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Wisconsin.* 

1906-7.  Webster  Merrieield,  President  of  the  University 

of  North  Dakota.* 

1907-8.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Washington. 

1908-9.  John  William  Abercrombie,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Alabama. 

1909-10.        Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.* 

1910-11,        William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

1911-12.        Thomas  Franklin   Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

1912-13.        Joseph  Thomas  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

1913-14.         Benjamin  Ide  WhEELER,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

1914-15.         Harry  Burns  Hutchins,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

1915-16.        Thomas  Duckett  Boyd,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana. 

1916-18.         Prince  Lucian  Campbell,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon. 

1919-20.         Robert  L.  SlaglE,  President  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota. 

1920-21.         RobT.  J.  AlEy.  President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

1921-22.         Albert    A.    MurphrEE,    President    University    of 
Florida. 

Vice  Presidents  Ex-Officio 

1904-6.  William  Torrey  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 

sioner of  Education.* 
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1906-11.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

1911-21.  Philander  Priestley  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

1921.  John   J.   Tigert,   United    States   Commissioner  of 

Education. 

Secretary-Treasurers 

1895-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  University 

of  Missouri.* 

1896-1902.    Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1903-4.  Edward  AsahEL  Birge,  President  of  the  University 

of  Wisconsin. 

1904-10.  George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

1910-15.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity; 1911-1919,  President  of  the  University  of 
Vermont. 

1915-22.  Frank  L.  McVey,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  1909-1917;  since  1917  President  of 
of  University  of  Kentucky. 

1922.  Harry  W.  Chase,  President  University  of  North 

Carolina. 


Executive  Committee 

The  president,  vice  president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members: 

1895-6.  *Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Illinois,  and  James  Burrill  Angell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Michigan.* 

1896-1902.  *James  Burrill  Angell,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  Andrew  Sloan  Draper, 
President  of  the  University  of  IlHnois.* 

1903-4.  *RoBERT  BuRWELL  FuLTON,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Mississippi,  and  George  Emory  Fel- 
lows, President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

1904-6.  *EoBERT  Burwell  Fulton,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Mississippi,  and  George  Edwin  Mac- 
Lean,  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

1906-8.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

Uhiversity  of  Iowa,  and  John  William  Aber- 
CROMBiE,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

1908-9.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  the  Ohio 

State  University,  and  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

1909-10.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault, 
President  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota.* 
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1910-11.  *Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  John  Newton 
Tillman,  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

1911-12.  James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  and  Francis  Preston  VenablE, 
President  of  the  University  of  North  CaroHna. 

1912-13.  Francis  Preston  Venable,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  Samuel  Avery, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

1913-14.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

1914-15.  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  George  Hutcheson  Dexxy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

1915-16.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Clyde  Dunniway,  President  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming. 

1916-18.  Joseph  Neely  Powers,  President  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  and  David  Ross  Boyd,  President 
of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

1918-19.  Walter  A.  Jessup,  President  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  William  S.  Currell,  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

1919-20.  A.  A.  MurphrEE,  President  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  F.  B.  TrotT'  r.  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia. 

1920-21.  Straton  D.  Brooks,  President,  University  of  Okla- 
homa; Walter  E.  Clark,  President,  University 
of  Nevada. 
1921-22.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Chancellor,  University  of  Mon- 
tana; William  Lowe  Bryan,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana. 
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